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Again,  Cited  for  Its  Readability 


The  Inland  Press  Association, 
on  Feb.  9th,  gave  its  top  award 
for  the  best  typography  of  the 
year  by  any  newspaper  in  the 
metropolitan  class  (circvilation 
more  than  75.000)  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Time  and  time  again,  in  recent 
months,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  been  hailed  for  its  superiori  « 
ty  in  eye  appeal --for  being  the 
paper  easiest  to  read.  A  year 
ago,  it  was  given  first  place  in  a 
newspaper  survey  for  its  printii^ 
of  “the  most  readable”  foreign 
news.  Mare  receitly,  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  it  was  singled  ovit  for 
its  “dynanric  makeup."  Now  the 
Inland  Press  Association  ac¬ 
claims  it  tops  in  typography. 

These  citations  on  its  appear¬ 
ance  have  been  matched  with 
sirralarly  distinguished  encomi- 
ums  on  its  contents.  For 
progressive  leadership-- 
typographically  and  editorially- - 
keep  your  eye  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 


High  Prices 
Aid  Europe 
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John  S.  Knight 
Editor  and  Publisher 
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Rising  from  mid-Manhaftan'$  skyscrapers,  the  Queensborough 
Bridge  arches  over  the  East  River  and  Welfare  Island  into  Queens. 
Completed  in  1909  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000,000,  the  massive 
cantilever  structure  is  more  than  a  mile  long.  Four  towers  support 
three  double-decker  spans  of  seven  traffic  and  two  trolley  lanes. 
“The  Gateway  to  Long  Island",  it  opened  Queens  and  northern 
Brooklyn  to  phenomenal  residential  and  Industrial  development. 
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You  nood  nowspopors  to  soil  Now  York 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY-when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


One  shaving  brush  equals  one  man 
one  lipstick  totals  one  Pamily.  From 

For  proo{  notice  liow  quickly  tlie  si 
cabinet  are  filled  witli  Baty  Powder... H 
. . .  Oil . . .  Lotions . . .  Razor  Blades . . .  Bobby 

On  ^rows  tbe  list  and  up  go  tbe  sal 
sell  tbe  family  Market! 

Families  are  always  buying.  Tbey  are  a  constant  market 
for  all  goods  and  young  families  in  tbe  process  of  accumula¬ 
tion  hity  more  of  everything. 

In  Chicago,  tbe  Herald -Americiin  is  tbe  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  young,  active,  on-tbe-way-up  families.  It  is  tlieir  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  their  favorite  features, 
gives  them  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

I  n  Chicago,  you  sell  more  by  advertising  in  tbe 
[erald- American  because  it  goes  into  tbe  borne,  reaches  and 


'ne  shaving 


liere  on  mu 


amilv. 


ou  can  protitably  intluence  the 
)U  families  each  evening  and  more 
by  placing  your  advertising  in  tbe 


nan  a  mi. 


Nationally  Represented 
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How  can  a  newspaper  attract  more 


Just  going  out  after  national  advertising  isn't  enough 
to  produce  it  in  volume — regardless  of  the  leg-work  put 
into  the  effort. 


since  then,  it  has  produced  more  than  $100,000,000  of 
national  advertising  revenue  for  the  Comics  sections  and 
Gravure  Magazine  sections  of  its  member  papers. 


You’ve  got  to  have  an  idea — and  that  idea  has  to  tie  in 
with  an  advertiser’s  specific  and  current  sales  problems. 

R.o.p.  advertising  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
effective  forces  an  advertiser  can  put  behind  the  sale  of 
his  product.  But  sometimes  he  has  problems  that  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  r.o.p.  advertising. 

It  was  to  increase  the  national  business  of  member  news¬ 
papers — by  enlarging  their  area  of  use  to  national 
advertisers — that  Metropolitan  Group  was  formed  in 
1932.  That  Metro’s  original  objective  has  been  attained 
in  no  small  degree  is  clearly  attested  to  by  the  fact  that, 

2 


And  most  important  — of  this  revenue,  practically 
the  entire  amount  has  gone  directly  into  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  own  treasuries.  They  have  been  the  real  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  whole  Metropolitan  Group  op)eration. 

They  have  also  been  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  Metro¬ 
politan’s  consistent  advertising  and  promotion  program 
— aimed  at  90  per  cent  of  all  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies — and  conducted  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metropolitan  Group 
story  lately? 
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National  BusinesO 


BALTIMORE  SUN* 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DCALeii* 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER* 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL* 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE* 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER* 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS* 

ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS* 
BOSTON  GLOBE* 

BOSTON  HERALD* 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE* 

CHICAGO  SUN  A  TIMES 
DETROIT  NEWS* 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS* 

NEW  YORK  NEWS* 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT* 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH* 
WASHINGTON  STAR* 
WASHINGTON  POST 


OPTIONAL  CITIES 


METRO-PACIFIC  GROUP 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL* 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS* 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER* 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
DALLAS  NEWS 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR* 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL* 

ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  A  CHRONICLE 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
SPRINGFIELD  REPUBUCAN* 

SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD* 


FRESNO  BEE 

LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES* 
OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBUC 
PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL 
SACRAMENTO  BEE  (Sat.) 

SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEATTLE  TIMES* 

SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


*Sunday  Comics  in  all  popart;  Sunday  Gravuro  Magaiinas  in  popart  markad 
with  atfaritk — of  which  any  ten  cities  constitute  the  minimum  tala. 


Metropolitan  Group  of 

Sunday  Magazines  Sunday/Comics 

THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  ANQ-^UNDAY  COMICS 
SECTIONS.  INDEPENDENTLY  PUBLISHED  AND  (loC ALI^  EDITE^  FOR 
UP  TO  19,000.000  FAMILIES— COAST  TO  COAST 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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3  more  awards  honor  news  achievement  by 
women  reporters  of  The  New  York  Times 


LUCY  FREEMAN  CERI  RUDE  SaMUEI.S  JANE  NICKERSON 


On  February  14  the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  honored  five  newspaper  women  with  awards  for 
outstanding  editorial  achievement  during  the  past  year. 
Three  of  the  five  citations  were  won  by  members  of  The 
New  York  Times  editorial  staff: 

LUCY  FREEMAN,  of  the  news  staff,  for  her  on- 
the-spot  report  of  the  Texas  City  fire  disaster. 

GERTRUDE  SAMUELS,  of  the  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment,  for  her  eye-witness  account  of  Nazi  or¬ 
phans  and  children  in  displaced  persons  camps, 
“Children  Who  Have  Known  No  Childhood.” 

JANE  NICKERSON,  food  iiews  editor,  for  her 
column,  “News  of  Food.” 

Winning  of  these  awards  for  distinguished  accomplish¬ 


ment  in  covering  the  news  by  women  reporters  of  The 
New  Ybrk  Times  emphasizes  again  the  important  role 
women  play  in  helping  mold  the  continuing  progress  of 
The  New  Ybrk  Times. 

For  not  only  do  women  increasingly  turn  to  The  Times 
as  their  source  of  news  and  advertising  information,  but 
they  also  help  make  The  Times  the  outstanding  journal¬ 
istic  institution  it  is. 

Lucy  Freeman,  Gertrude  Samuels  and  Jane  Nickerson 
are  members  of  a  great  news-gathering  organization 
which  includes  50  women  writers  and  editors.  And  they 
are  a  part,  too,  of  The  Times  tradition  ...  a  tradition  to 
present  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print,”  and  to  present 
it  accurately  and  interestingly. 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Hills  Refutes  Arguments 
Against  Paid  Radio  Logs 


Objectors  'Dance  All  Around 
The  Question/  Says  Miami  Editor 
By  Lee  Hills 

Managing  Editor,  Miami  Herald 

jjIAMI,  Fla. — ^The  radio  argu-  the  stations  here  now  want  it. 


merit  against  paid  radio  list¬ 
ings  boils  down  to:  “We  don’t 


4.  That  the  Miami  Plan  “will 
eventually  bring  economic 


want  to  pay  for  them,  so  we’re  forces  to  play  upon  the  free  ax- 


against  it.” 


ercLse  of  editorial  judgment 


In  nearly  eight  columns  of  and  impair  the  editor’s  essen- 
type  in  the  Feb.  7  Editor  &  tial  freedom.” 

PuBUSHER,  Sydney  H.  Eiges  of  If  really  big  advertisers  can’t 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  accomplish  this — and  they  can’t 
Martin  J.  Porter  of  Belvedere  — how  could  one  new  advertiser 
Broadcasting  Corn,  drag  out  all  do  it  simply  because  it  started 
the  arguments  that  have  kept  paying  for  radio  logs?  Mr.  Eiges 
newspapers  from  correcting  a  puts  a  very  low  estimate  on 


lopsided  situation. 


They  dance  all  around  the  America. 


question,  but  never  really  pick 
up  the  handkerchief. 

Objections  Analyzed 
Let's  take  a  look  at  their  ob- 


in  stepping  from  lofty  editorial 
of  toe  Miami  Herald  and  Miami  heights  to  consider  a  business 
Daily  New$  of  making  a  small  nroblem 
charge  for  the  log  listings,  Mr.  i 

PiBA?  cnv«-  Anyone  who  knows  the 

,  .  Knight  newspapers — and  the  in- 

1.  That  it  will  certainly  im-  tegrity  of  their  news  columns 
p»ir  relations  between  these  editorial  pages — will  spot 

twomedia  (radio  and  pre^).  jhjg  Q^g  ^  j,  dead  herring.  No 
TOy,  any  more  than  it  irn-  newspapers  I  know  are  more 
^irs  relations  for  stations  to  independent  of  commercial  in¬ 
charge  new^apers  for  any  time  fluence.  But  the  Knights  have 
ii’f  Press-Radio  rela-  ^o  rule  against  an  editor  com- 

tions  in  Miami  are  better  than  ^jth  a  business  idea, 

ever  since  the  change.  Radio 

(and  listeners)  have  benefited  Beat-Read  Ads  Free? 

by  vastly  improved  coverage.  6.  That  the  continuing  studies 


ever  since  the  change.  Radio 
(and  listeners)  have  benefited 
by  vastly  improved  coverage. 


2.  That  the  solution  (without  show  radio  logs  are  “news.” 


paid  logs)  lies  in  exercise  of  This  doesn’t  hold  water  un¬ 
editorial  judgment.  less  you  say  that  bargain  base- 

We  tri^  that.  New  stations  ment  ads  also  are  news.  The 
with  scarcely  any  listeners  ( and  studies  show  high  “reader  inter- 
therefore  no  news  value)  de-  est”  in  the  logs.  They  show 
manded  to  be  listed.  It  would  even  higher  reader  interest  in 
have  been  to  our  selfish  advan-  many  display  advertisements, 
(age  to  decide  the  issue  on  “edi-  If  you  use  reader  interest  as  the 
torial  judgment,”  since  the  guide,  some  of  the  most  remun- 
Knights  who  own  the  Herald  erative  ads  would  be  run  free. 
alM  own  a  leading  network  sta-  Whipsaw  Technique 

■  7.  That  the  New  York  Times 

Radio  Coverage  Expanded  other  newspapers  have 

3.  That  radio  listings  are  dropped  radio  logs  and  then  re¬ 
news.  stored  them  at  public  request. 

As  I  wrote  before,  we  con-  True.  It  happened  again  in 
sider  radio  itself  first  rate  news.  Buffalo  the  other  day. 

If  Mr.  Eiges  had  been  reading  But  the  reason  newspapers 
the  Herald  he  would  blush  at  have  been  over  the  barrel  on 


Knights  who  own  the  Herald 
also  own  a  leading  network  sta¬ 
tion. 

Radio  Coverage  Expanded 
3.  That  radio  listings  are 
news. 


If  Mr.  Eiges  had  been  reading 
the  Herald  he  would  blush  at 


his  many  inferences  that  we  are  this  one-sided  free  publicity  is 


trying  to  cut  down  radio  cover-  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Porter. 
?ge.  We  have  steadily  expanded  One  newspaper  in  a  city  tries  to 
it.  We  even  consider  the  list-  correct  it.  It  won’t  work.  A 
ifigs  news  to  the  extent  of  pub-  competitor  seizes  upon  the  situ- 
lishing  them  in  agate  as  we  do  ation  and  has  an  advantage. 

'fitals.  whether  the  station  pays  And  yet  when  all  newspapers 
or  not.  If  a  station  wants  big  of  a  given  city  adopt  a  fair  paid 
•yp*  in  the  log,  it  pays.  All  policy,  and  explain  it  honestly 
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to  the  public,  the  public  will 
accept  it  overwhelmingly.  That 
was  proved  in  Miami.  When  Mir. 
Eiges  speaks  of  the  Herald’s 
readers  as  “apathetic,”  he’s  talk¬ 
ing  through  his  hat.  The  thous¬ 
ands  who  write  in  and  tele¬ 
phone  each  week  will  tell  him 
they  react  fast — and  loud — to 
anything  they  don’t  like. 

As  long  as  radio  stations  can 
whipsaw  one  newspaper  against 
another,  they’ll  have  free  list¬ 
ings. 

8.  That  there  are  37,000,000, 
radio  families  and  that  “any 
medium  of  entertainment  and 
education  which  enters  so  inti¬ 
mately  into  the  lives  of  so  many 
people  is  indeed  news.” 


The  Great  Debate 

For  background  in  orgu* 
ment  over  paid  radio  logs,  see: 

Why  Daily  Radio  Log  Should 
Be  Paid  For  .  .  .  E&P,  Jan.  24, 
page  9. 

Why  Doily  Radio  Log  Should 
Be  Run  Free  .  .  .  E&P.  Feb.  7, 
poge  10. 

Reply  to  Lee  Hills  .  .  .  E&P, 
Feb.  7.  page  34. 

N.H.  Doily  Puts  Radio  List¬ 
ings  on  Ad  Basis  .  .  .  E&P, 
Feb.  14,  page  16. 

Code  Proposed  for  Radio 
Logs  .  . .  E&P,  this  issue,  p.  26. 

The  figure  on  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  is  much  higher  than 
that.  But  do  stations  offer  free 
time  to  tell  listeners  about  the 
educational  features,  news  and 
entertainment  to  be  found  in 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


the  editors  and  publishers  of 


5.  That  I  have  sinned  against 
the  profession,  and  “demolished 
the  impenetrable  wall  which 
should  exist  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  departments” 


Station  Figures  Cost 
Of  Log  at  $30,000 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.— Present 

indications  lead  Publisher  J. 
D.  Hartford  of  the  Portsmouth 
Herald  to  believe  he  is  at  least 
proving  the  reasoning  behind 
his  policy  of  putting  radio  pro¬ 
gram  listings  on  a  paid  adver¬ 
tising  basis. 

Two  representatives  of  one 
leading  New  England  station, 
both  of  them  former  newspap¬ 
ermen,  readily  admitted  that 
“you’ve  got  something  there” 
when  they  called  on  the  paper 
recently.  However,  they  said 
their  station  could  not  “go 
along”  because,  “It  would  cost 
us  $30,000  a  year  if  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  did  the  same  thing.” 

Another  station,  which  is  still 
in  the  building  stage,  approved 
the  policy  as  “a  stand  well 
taken”  and  added,  “When  the 
time  comes  that  we  cannot  pro¬ 
mote  our  program  offerings  by 
paying  for  them,  we  will  have 
failed  as  a  self-sustaining  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Meanwhile,  Hartford  declared 
he  is  “more  convinced  than 
ever  now  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing.” 

“The  broadcasters’  resistance 
is  inspired  purely  by  concern 
for  their  own  business,  not  pub¬ 
lic  service,”  he  said. 

“It’s  a  natural  position  for 
them  to  take,”  he  added,  “and 
our  position  is  just  as  natural 
for  newspapers.” 

The  cost  factor  cited  in  his 
discussion  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  station  representatives  was 
termed  by  the  publisher  as  “a 
concrete  example  of  the  kind  of 


revenue  which  newspapers  earn 
and  deserve,  but  which  they 
are  losing.” 

“I  do  not  see  how  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  these  times,  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  away  space  which 
rightfully  should  be  bought  and 
paid  for,”  he  asserted. 

The  only  favorable  response 
received  thus  far  from  stations 
contacted  by  the  Herald  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  paid  listings 
policy  came  from  WWNH,  a 
projected  regional  station  for 
southeastern  New  Hampshire 
which  is  expected  to  go  on  the 
air  in  the  spring. 

In  his  reply,  the  manager  of 
that  station  wrote: 

“Whether  or  not  the  listings 
are  a  public  service  is  beside 
the  point.  The  fact  remains  that 
from  our  point  of  view  such 
programs  constitute  advertising, 
not  only  for  our  station  but  in 
many  cases  for  our  sponsors.” 

However,  a  Boston  station 
took  an  opposite  view,  citing 
high  readership  for  radio  logs. 

This  brought  a  “so  what?”  re¬ 
action  from  Hartford,  who  com¬ 
mented.  “Sure,  radio  listings 
have  high  readership.  And  so 
does  our  department  store  and 
theater  advertising.  But  that's 
no  argument  for  giving  that 
kind  of  advertising  away.” 

Hartford  has  announced  that, 
effective  Feb.  28,  The  Herald 
will  eliminate  its  present  free 
radio  listings  and  substitute  in 
their  place  a  “Radio  Program 
Service”  at  amusement  rates, 
plus  a  25''f  up-charge  for  posi¬ 
tion. 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Profit  Drops  $649,000 


CHICAGO  —  Gross  operating 
profit  from  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  of  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Inc.,  amounted  to  $2,138,282  for 
1947,  a  decline  of  $649,842  as 
compared  with  1946.  The  drop 
was  due  to  increased  operating 
costs  John  S.  Knight,  president 
and  publisher,  reported  to  the 
annual  stockholders'  meeting 
here  Feb.  20. 

Combined  net  profit  from 
newspaper  and  building  opera¬ 
tions  amounted  to  $2,016,692,  a 
decrease  of  $137,343  from  1946. 
An  increase  of  $206,484  in  gross 
profit  from  building  operations 
helped  to  maintain  net  profit 
above  the  $2,000,000  mark  for 
the  second  consecutive  year. 
Cites  Increased  Costs 
An  increase  of  $914,129  in  the 
cost  of  newsprint  and  $888,311 
in  wages  paid  account  for  $1,- 
802,440  of  the  increase  of  $2- 
180,151  in  operating  costs  over 
the  $10,813,310  level  of  1946, 
Knight  pointed  out. 

Gross  income  from  the  news¬ 
paper  operation  amounted  to 
$15,131,743,  representing  a  gain 
of  $1,530,309  over  1946,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  by  $714  the  gross  reven¬ 
ue  received  in  1929  the  next 
highest  revenue  year.  Net  in¬ 
come  from  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  amounted  to  $1,773,647, 
with  the  Daily  News  Building 
operations  netting  $243,045 
Knight's  report  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  mentioned  that  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  terminated  their 
contract  with  the  Daily  News 
for  production  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  on  Sept.  30,  1947, 

“The  loss  in  revenue  from  that 
source  is  substantial,  but  definite 
advantages  have  been  gained 
through  the  increased  efficiency 
of  a  single  operation,”  he  added. 
“A  sizable  increase  in  rental  in¬ 
come  from  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  floors  of  the  Daily 
News  building,  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Sun,  is  also  an  off¬ 
setting  factor.” 
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He  also  called  attention  to  the 
printers'  strike  in  effect  since 
Nov.  24,  1947,  stating;  "It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  although 
the  strike  was  called  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  heavy  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  season,  the  Daily 
News  carried  a  larger  volume  of 
display  advertising  than  in  a 
similar  period  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Classified  advertising 
dropped  slightly  and  circulation 
losses  were  negligible.” 

Knight  summarized  the  years’ 
operations  as  follows:  “In  spite 
of  the  strike,  termination  of  the 
Sun  contract,  and  constantly  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  labor,  newsprint, 
services  and  supplies,  1947  was 
one  of  the  best  years  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Daily  News.” 

The  Daily  News  carried  a  total 
of  18,095,203  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  last  year,  a  gain  of  1,974,248 
over  1946  representing  the  larg 
est  volume  of  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  year  since  1929. 

Pay  for  Radio  Station 

Current  assets  exceeded  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  by  $864,905,  as  of 
December  31,  representing  an 
improvement  of  $483,729  over 
that  of  Dec.  31,  1946.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  long  term  indebtedness 
was  reduc^  by  $1,482,500  dur¬ 
ing  1947,  leaving  $7,367,500  un¬ 
paid  on  the  $10,000,000  loan 
made  April  1,  1946.  A  payment 
of  $181,738.08  was  made  last 
March  on  notes  issued  in  1946  as 
part  payment  for  42  Tp  interest 
in  Johnson-Kennedy  Radio  Corp. 
(Station  WIND,  Chicago).  The 
final  payment  of  $181,738.08  will 
be  made  Feb.  22,  Knight  stated. 

Daily  News  common  stock 
earned  $5.04  a  share.  A  divi¬ 
dend  of  50  cents  a  share  was 
paid  in  July,  but  “uncertain  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevailed”  made  it 
inadvisable  to  recommend  a  di¬ 
vidend  payable  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  Knight  stated. 

As  to  future  outlook,  Knight 
said  in  his  report:  “It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  predict  future  earnings 
in  view  of  the  many  uncertain¬ 
ties  affecting  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Danger  signals  are  flying 
when  expenses  increase  out  of 
proportion  to  additional  income 
and  these  warnings  have  not 
gone  unheeded  by  your  manage¬ 
ment.” 

■ 

AP  Drops  Plans 
For  TV-Newsreels 

The  Associated  Press  has 
temporarily  suspended  its  plans 
to  develop  special  newsreels  for 
television.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  this  week.  ( E&P,  Oct.  25, 
1947,  p.  65.)  The  change  in 
plans  resulted  from  the  lack  of 
interest  in  supporting  the  opera¬ 
tion  shown  by  television  sta¬ 
tions,  including  those  owned  by 
AP  members  and  commercial 
stations. 

Hugh  Wagnon,  formerly  chief 
of  bureau  in  Philadelphia  who 
was  transferred  to  New  York  to 
head  the  specialized  service,  is 
now  AP’s  membership  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  East. 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

Feb.  23 — National  Assn,  of 
Real  Estate  Editors,  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  7-9  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn,  and  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau  New  York 
State  Dailies  biennial  joint 
meeting.  Hotel  Kimball, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

March  7-9 — Central  States 
circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting,  Stevens  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago. 

March  12-13 — Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno. 

March  18-19  —  American 
Management  Assn.,  marketing 
conference.  Hotel  New  York¬ 
er,  New  York  City. 


Radio  Log  Debate 

continued  from  page  5 


their  newspapers?  We  pay  for 
the  radio  time. 

Newspapers  also  perform  in 
the  public  service.  ’The  Hera'.d 
and  News  have  recently  run 
the  memoirs  of  James  F.  Byrnes 
and  Cordell  Hull.  We  have  yet 
to  hear  a  station  tell  its  audi¬ 
ence  that  they  would  find  these 
unsponsored  newspaper  reports 
interesting  and  educational. 

9.  That  newspapers  should 
expand  radio  logs  and  news  in 
great  volume  and  sell  adjoining 
advertising  at  premium  rates. 

Mr.  Eiges  here  ignores  these 
facts:  (1)  The  Herald  under 
Knight  ownership  has  been 
strongly  pro-radio;  (2)  It  has 
greatly  expanded  radio  cover¬ 
age  until  we  daily  carry  half  a 
page  of  it  exclusive  of  display 
ads;  (3)  That  we  don’t  publish 
free  blurbs  for  any  advertiser; 
they  get  full  value  for  their 
paid  space. 

Very  Diiierent  in  England 

10.  Mr.  Eiges  cites  the  en¬ 
tirely  different  situation  with 
British  radio  and  implies  a 
threat  that  American  radio 
might  withhold  programs  from 
newspapers  if  many  of  them 
adopted  the  Miami  Plan. 

This  is  a  very  dead  herring. 
Mr.  Eiges  knows  that  BBC  is  a 
government  monopoly  which 
can  easily  cover  the  British 
Isles  with  one  radio  publication. 
The  government  levies  a  use 
tax  on  every  radio  set.  Radio 
in  Britain  is  a  non  commercial 
government  subsidy.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  compare  that  situation 
with  the  United  States — which 
has  the  greatest  radio  service 
in  the  world  because  it  is  com¬ 
mercial — is  misleading. 

The  critics  hint  that  radio 
might  publish  a  gigantic  na¬ 
tional  listing  or  local  weekly 
log  pamphlets.  Except  for  net¬ 
work  programs,  the  national 
listing  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  Stations  now  have  trouble 
bringing  their  full  logs  up-to- 
date  24  hours  in  advance. 

The  local  pamphlet  is  possi¬ 
ble,  of  course.  But  to  blanket 
the  listening  population,  as 
newspapers  do,  would  be  prohi¬ 
bitively  costly.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  a  national  listing. 
Distribution  not  only  would  be 


enormously  expensive,  but  Hif 
ficult.  Newspapers  can  do  Z 
job  better  at  a  fraction  of  thi 
cost.  And  newspapers  can 
the  logs  fresh  and  accursS 
daily — not  a  week  old  * 

11.  Running  through  the  oro- 
tests  is  the  theme  that  this  a  j 
hostile  move  to  hurt  radio  to 
“discriminate,”  to  keep  the  puh. 
lie  less  informed  about  radio 
It’s  nothing  of  the  kind  It  i. 
in  fact,  the  opposite.  As  i 
pointed  out  originally,  the  issu* 
was  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  stations.  In  194* 
Greater  Miami  had  four  sU 
tions.  Today  12  are  in  opera 
tion.  Eight  more,  including  tele¬ 
vision,  have  been  licensed 
The  critics  rely  heavily  on 
precedent.  “We’ve  had  it  free 
in  the  past  and  should  continue 
to  have  it  free.”  We  are  urged 
to  “follow  the  lead”  of  othe' 
newspapers.  That  was  no  "lead 
that’s  the  way  we  did  it  in  the 
past,  too. 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  the 
progressive,  streamlined  radio 
industry  arguing  so  on  precedent 
The  pleas  of  Mlessrs.  Eiges 
and  Porter  and  Broadcasting 
Magazine  are  excellent  for  net¬ 
works  and  big  stations,  but 
what  about  the  little  fellow? 

Small  Stations  Helped 
They  ignore  two  facts:  (ll 
That  the  problem  of  publishing 
logs  and  being  fair  to  all  sta 
tions  has  completely  changed 
from  two  years  ago,  and  (2i 
that  the  paid  policy  is  highly 
beneficial  to  new  small  stations. 

This  is  at  the  expense  of  net 
work  stations  ( including  the 
Miami  Herald’s  WQAM),  since 
latest  Hoopers  show  little  in¬ 
crease  in  total  audience  despite 
the  many  more  stations  in  oper 
ation. 

They  also  studiously  ignore 
the  fact  that  radio  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  operated  for 
private  profit.  Attracting  an  au 
dience  to  a  station  is  the  same 
business  problem  as  that  of  a 
department  store  attracting  cus 
tomers.  The  more  listeners  a 
station  gets  the  higher  go  its 
rates  the  more  revenue  it  earns 
’Two  critics  even  raise  the  bo¬ 
gey  that  paid  logs  will  develop 
facsimile  as  a  threat  to  news 
papers.  Do  they  not  know  that 
the  Miami  Herald  a  year  ago 
staged  the  first  large  public 
demonstration  of  facsimile 
broadcasting  in  America;  that 
the  Herald  has  broadcast  daily 
fax  editions  since  last  Dec.  15' 
We  sincerely  hope,  with  them 
that  this  speeds  up  fax  broad 
casting. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  radio 
men  in  not  wanting  to  pay  to 
help  get  their  logs  to  their  lu- 
teners  if  they  can  get  the  job 
done  free. 

But  radio,  now  greatly  ei 
panded,  is  missing  a  big  oppor 
tunity  if  it  fails  to  cooperate 
with  newspapers  in  the  big  er 
panson  of  radio  coverage  and 
promotion  that  is  now  possible 
It  should  be  no  one-way  street 


Newsflash  for  D.  C. 

Washington — Treasury  Secre 
tary  John  W.  Snyder  threw  the 
switch  that  started  the  Ecentnj 
Star’s  Newsflash  sign  atop  tt* 
Hamilton  Bank  Building  at  Rth 
and  G  Streets  here  this  week- 
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Stiles  Case  Is  Rushed; 
Big  Strike  Fund  Ok’d 


]HE  Stiles  Case — based  upon 
charges  filed  by  the  Rockville 
enter  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Review- 
Star  Corp. — was  hurried  to  com¬ 
pletion  this  week  with  an  inti- 
^tion  that  it  had  become  the 
j(o.  1  case  to  decide  the  issues 
created  by  the  collective  bar- 
oining  policy  of  International 
lypographical  Union. 

After  23  days  of  testimony 
ij  a  hearing  which  began  Dec. 
I5,  Trial  Examiner  Peter  F. 
ffiud  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  served  notice  that 
he  would  allow  no  further  deiay 
in  winding  up  the  case.  On 
Wednesday  he  kept  counsel  in 
almost  continuous  session  from 
9:30  a.m.  until  10:15  p.m.,  to 
hear  final  motions  and  summa- 
aons.  Then  he  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington  after  stating  he  would 
go  to  work  immediately  on  his 
report. 

NLRB's  representative,  Jer¬ 
ome  I.  Macht,  who  has  been 
handiing  several  cases  involv¬ 
ing  the  ITU,  told  E&P  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  “entirely  possible” 
that  the  Review-Star  case  would 
would  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
full  board. 

C-ond-D  Order  a  Possibility 
Among  several  possibilities, 
if  the  examiner  and  the  board 
find  against  the  ITU  on  unfair 
labor  practice  charges,  is  a 
cease-and-desist  order  directed 
against  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  ITU  and  subordinate 
unions.  An  effect  of  this  order, 
lawyers  said,  would  be  to  stop 
the  printers’  unions  from  refus¬ 
ing  to  execute  contracts  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

The  record  of  the  Review-Star 
case  is  filled  with  exhibits  of 
ITU  postcard  bulletins,  direct 
instructions  from  President 
Woodruff  Randolph  to  the  local 
union,  copies  of  the  ITU  Cleve¬ 
land  convention  proceedings, 
and  admission  by  the  local 
union’s  president  that  the  local 
could  not  sign  a  contract  with¬ 
out  approval  of  Randolph. 

Other  test  cases  which  have 


grown  out  of  the  so-called  “no¬ 
contract  policy”  adopted  last 
August  have  bogged  down  in  le¬ 
gal  technicalities  and  gone  off  on 
tangents  involving  arguments 
over  subpoenas  and  injunctions. 

Briefs  filed  this  week  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  by  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  accused  the 
ITU  lawyers  of  engaging  in  de¬ 
laying  tactics.  Several  publisher 
groups  joined  with  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  petitioning  the  court  to 
act  soon  on  the  application  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the 
ITU  from  pursuing  its  present 
policy  until  pending  cases  are 
decided. 

Assessment  Voted 

Gist  of  the  publishers’  appeal 
has  been  that  the  ITU  holds  eco¬ 
nomic  power  to  compel  employ¬ 
ers  to  go  along  on  sub  rosa 
agreements  for  closed  shops,  and 
other  illegal  conditions.  Ran¬ 
dolph  has  boasted  of  the  scores 
of  settlements  that  have  been 
made,  including  many  with 
newspaper  publishers,  in  which 
substantial  wage  increases  have 
been  granted.  Union  lawyers 
argue  that  NLRB’s  general  coun¬ 
sel  has  waited  too  long  to  insti¬ 
tute  injunctive  procedure. 

The  ITU  chief  was  armed  this 
week  with  power  to  levy  $1,000,- 
000  a  month  on  members  as  he 
and  Vicepresidents  Larry  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Elmer  Brown  moved  in 
personally  to  resume  “talks”  in 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  New  York. 

Early  and  partial  returns  from 
local  unions  around  the  country 
indicated  the  approval  of  the 
special  41^  defense  fund  as¬ 
sessment  by  an  overwhelming 
margin.  It  was  10  to  1  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  about  7  to  1  in  New 
York’s  “Big  Six”  where  efforts 
by  municipal  labor  relations  ex¬ 
perts  have  failed  to  reach  an 
understanding  between  the 
union  and  job  shoos.  The  news¬ 
paper  contract  in  New  York  ex¬ 
pires  in  April  and  virtualJy  all 
plants  are  being  equipped  for 
photo  engraving  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  typos 
voted  against  the  assessment, 
1170  to  1150  but  the  mailers 
there  were  for  it,  90  to  39.  Thus 
the  total  was  1240  in  favor;  1209 
against.  In  Philadelphia  the 
vote  was  1165  for;  266  against. 
San  Francisco  favored  it  by  639 
to  404;  Oakland  by  287  to  133. 
Los  Angeles  mailers  voted  88 
for,  112  against,  while  the 
printers  were  781  for  and  379 
against. 

Randolph  had  another  feather 
stuck  in  his  cap  this  week  by 
the  slowdown  in  the  opposition 
campaign  against  his  re-election 
in  May.  John  R.  Evans,  Wash¬ 
ington  nominee  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Party,  had  yet  to  receive 
sufficient  endorsements  to  get 
on  the  ballot,  although  he  won 
a  126  to  64  vote  in  his  own  Co¬ 
lumbia  Typographical  Union. 
He  also  had  the  endorsement  of 
the  Indianapolis  local,  but  both 
of  these  groups  have  been  no¬ 
toriously  anti-Randolph.  New 
York’s  No.  6  went  for  Randolph 
strongly.  The  vote  was  503  for 
Randolph,  61  for  Evans  and  6 
for  Allan  J.  Edwards  of  Miami. 

Secretary  Don  F.  Hurd  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  announced  that  Ran¬ 
dolph  had  received  endorsement 
by  243  locals  and  Evans  had 
only  32  in  his  corner,  with  50 
necessary  to  qualify. 

New  wage  scales  for  news¬ 
paper  printers  were  effected  this 
week  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  without  formal 
contracts.  The  Pittsburgh  in¬ 
crease,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  is 
$10  a  week,  bringing  the  day 
side  to  $90  for  371?  hours.  San 
Diego’s  new  scale  is  $85.85  days 
for  35  hours.  Pittsburgh  pub¬ 
lishers  won  some  concessions  on 
apprentice  training. 

In  the  Typographical  Journal, 
Second  Vicepresident  Brown  re¬ 
minded  the  International  Photo- 
Engravers  Union  of  the  pledge 
signed  with  ITU  two  years  ago 
to  refrain  from  handling  struck 
work,  and  in  Cleveland  the  en¬ 
gravers’  union  voted  to  strike 
unless  the  publishers  granted  a 
15%  wage  increase.  "The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  offered  an  $8.80 
boost,  making  the  scale  $103.80 
for  35  hours. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Hurd’s  re¬ 
port  in  the  Journal  disclosed 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Union  Fined 
For  Sympathy 
Strike  in  B.  C. 

Vancover,  B.  C. — The  622-day- 
old  “sympathy”  strike  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
at  the  Vancouver  Province  has 
been  declared  illegal  by  Justice 
J.  C.  Wilson  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  British  Columbia. 

In  a  22-page  judgment.  Wilson 
ordered  a  total  of  $10,000  dam¬ 
ages  to  be  paid  by  six  officers  of 
the  Vancouver  local  of  the  ITU. 
Action  was  dismissed  against 
Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  presi¬ 
dent;  Harry  Finch,  Canadian 
representative;  and  James  D. 
Davidson,  western  representa¬ 
tive. 

The  strike  began  June  5,  1946, 
and  the  claim  for  damages  was 
filed  by  the  Province,  one  of  the 
Southam  newspapers. 

Justice  Wilson  said: 

“While  the  advice  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  Randolph,  Finch  and 
Davidson  started  the  strike 
which  led  to  all  later  events, 
there  is  no  evidence  before  me 
that  they  joined  in  the  conspi¬ 
racy  to  strike  unlawfully  or  do 
unlawful  acts.” 

In  assessing  the  $10,000  dam¬ 
ages  he  said  it  was  “purely  nom¬ 
inal,  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
actual  loss  suffered  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff.”  He  said  he  hoped  “it  is 
sufficient  to  fix  in  the  minds  of 
parties  to  labor  disputes  the 
necessity  for  deliberation,  mod¬ 
eration  and  adherence  to  law.” 

“The  actual  damage  done  .  .  . 
may  well,  run  into  millions,” 
Wilson  added  “The  Province 
suffered  a  great  drop  in  its  cir¬ 
culation  and  its  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  a  loss  which  has  not  yet 
been  repaired.” 

■ 

Named  Publisher 

Vancouver  —  Hal  Straight, 
managing  editor  of  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  ( B.  C. )  Sun  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Bulletin.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Sun 
in  1933,  when  he  joined  the 
sports  department  and  replaced 
Andy  Lytle  in  1934  when  Mr. 
Lytle  moved  to  Toronto.  In  July 
1942  he  was  named  m.  e. 


Vice  Adm.  Robert  B.  Carney, 
deputy  chief  of  naval  operations  for 
logistics,  explained  “  this  country 
complied  with  the  destruction  pro¬ 
gram,  but  we  understand  that  one 
of  the  other  powers  did  not.” 

Asked  if  he  meant  Russia.  Carney 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Under  a 
post-war  agreement,  he  elaborated, 
Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  each  were  to  keen  10  German 
submarines  and  destroy  all  others. 

“But  Russia  got  far  more  subs 
than  the  papers  indicated,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “  and  all  were  of  the  most 
modern  design.  The  submarine  as^ 
sembly  plants  were  located  in  the 

Pre-strike  hot  metal  type. 


These  three  samples  of  text  matter  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  show 
process  in  "cold  type"  method.  At  extreme  right  is  the  newest 
Vm-type  face  set  with  differential  spacing  between  words  rather 
than  between  letters  as  in  the  center  sample.  The  new  type- 
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island,  and  was  he  Id  there  wi  th» 
out  bond  to  await  proceedings 
to  deport  him  to  his  native 
Scotland  as  an  alien.  He  was 
seized  under  the  act  of  1918 
which  bars  immigrants  who  are 
hostile  to  the  United  States 
form  of  government  and  are  ded¬ 
icated  to  its  overthrow  by 
violence. 

In  Washington,  a  justice  de¬ 
partment  spokesman  asserted 
Williamson,  described  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  *top 
echelon,"  had  lied  all  his 
life  about  his  citizenship  and 
had  represented  himaelf  as 
having  been  born  in  California. 

Old-style  Vari-type. 


"Of  all  the  fool  things, 
Isabelle.  The  only  idea  Rod  will 
get  is  that  he  wasted  his  money 
calling  her  at  all.” 

"I  know.  But  you  can't  con¬ 
vince  Clarice  of  that.  She  is  the 
sort  of  woman  who  dramatizes 
everything.  She  makes  up  these 
little  scenes— just  what  she  will 
say,  just  how  he  will  cringe  and 
apologize  and  say  how  right  she 
IS,  and  how  sorry  he  is  to  have 
been  so  inconsiderate.  That  sort 
of  thing.  She  rehearses  the  whole 
scene  in  her  mind  until  it  seems 
inevitable.  Then  when  it  doesn’t 
come  off  the  way  she  expects,  she 
feels  greatly  abused.” 


New-slyle  Vari-type. 


face,  designed  by  Bentley  Raak,  has  been  named  “Tribune."  The 
new  automatic  adjusting  machine  costs  approximately  $2,700,  as 
compared  with  $700  for  a  standard  Vari-type.  Fonts  of  the  new  7Vz 
point  type  ore  being  installed  in  the  60  Vari-type  machines  in  use. 


AP  R@POrt  SimpllflGd  Dear  Advertiser—  Rodio  Is  Mark 

^  Cincinnati,  O.— William  F.  p*QV  Tl0ri0W6H 

manager  oi  the  Cincinnati  En-  4-A  2%  Drive 

*  _  quirer,  helps  to  make  things 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS  leads  are  of  the  four  counts  ( in  his  for-  i-,  eniiritnrs  American  Association  of 

shorter  and  simpler  —  like  mula),  and  rates  poorest  as  soiici  .  Advertising  Agencies  has  turnrt 

this:  measured  by  its  vocabulary.”  Carr,  who  used  to  be  a  dis-  its  2 ':t -cash-discount  guns  on  the 

Washii^ton  President  jjr  Flesch  announced  he  play  advertising  salesman  radio  stations. 

^ould  work  his  new  formula  uimsell  doesn't  send  a  new  «  ?  review  of  advertising's 

000  000  today  /or  aid  to  China.”  which  measures  readability  in  ‘  f  „  “ 

After  the  fir^t  month  of  a  four  ways*  man  out  on  a  route  cold.  In-  the  AAAA  board  expressed 

readability  campaign  direct^  Flesch's  New  Formula  stead,  the  new  hand  is  held  in  ‘  confidence”  in  the  industry's 

by  Dr.  Rudolph  Flesch,  arch  ad-  riescns  new  rormuia  .  •.»  credit  position,  largely  due  to 

vocate  of  plain  talk,  a  spokes-  ( 1 '  The  length  of  the  aver-  leash  until  Carr  has  written  a  payment  stimulus  and  credit 

man  for  AP  told  E&P  that  exec-  age  word.  This  is  measured  by  chatty,  introductory  letter  to  safeguard  provided  by  the  cus- 

utives  are  “elated”  with  the  figuring  the  number  of  syllables  aome  150  accounts  tomary  2%  cash  discount.” 

progress  toward  eliminating  per  hundred  words.  You  can  do  _ *  Radio,  however,  presents  a 

cumbersome  sentences.  that  easily  for  yourself:  just  ^  ■  “danger  spot”  in  the  picture 

Wonder  About  Pattern  aloud  and  count.  What  AA/ifO  SSITVIC©  AAAA  said,  in  a  press  confer- 

A  r» _ i  r  A  -  -  makes  words  hard  to  read  is  vv  following  the  board  meet 

prefixes  and  suffixes  like  -ation  T  T^III  71  ing.  President  Frederic  R, 

osity;  counting  syllables  is  IjIJDOI  bill  x\lSO  Gamble  declared  that  radio's 

ap-  just  an  easy  shortcut  for  count-  ^  i  ■  XT  T  “unbusinesslike”  conduct  in  this 

'  ‘'^8  prefixes  and  suffixes.)  Natu-  PrCDOSSCl  111  JN.  J.  regard,  and  its  “high,  wide  and 

rally,  the  higher  this  count  the  -  handsome”  attitude,  threaten  the 

„  since  i»J».  poorer  the  readability.  A  duplicate  of  the  Mills  libel  medium’s  credit  position.  “It 

AD  com-  (2)  The  length  of  the  aver-  immunity  bill  (E&P,  Jan.  24.  may  happen  next  year,  the  year 

hanir  K  f  ^  age  sentence.  This  is  measured  by  page  13)  turned  up  in  the  New  after  or  in  five  years,”  he  said, 

„  j  some  nave  noted  a  counting  the  number  of  words  Jersey  Legislature  at  Trentor  “but,  sooner  or  later,  some  of 

have  begun  to  won-  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  this  week.  them  are  going  to  be  clipped." 

sentences.  Again,  long  sentences  As  proposed  in  the  measure  Only  43%  of  broadcasters 
ia  reading.  So  the  which  Senator  C.  Corey  Mills  of  even  fix  a  definite  due  date  in 

I' u  fiigfier  the  count,  the  lower  the  Brooklyn  has  introduced  in  the  their  rate  cards,  it  was  stated, 

4-  readability  score  New  York  State  Legislature  at  The  board  expressed  satisfac- 

<3)  The  percentage  of  words  Albany,  the  New  Jersey  bill  of-,  tion  that  the  daily  newspapers, 

ituing  gets  easier  by  the  that  have  human  interest.  What  fered  by  Assemblyman  Reuben  which  in  the  last  two  years  have 

‘•Framkitiipt  a  os  ,  on  lA  here  is  names,  personal  H.  Reiffin  of  Passaic  would  ex-  been  the  major  target  of  the 

“  pronouns  that  refer  to  people,  empt  newspapers  from  liability  cash  discount  campaign,  have 

^  pcoplc  itsclf,  and  all  for  material  received  from  syn-  “strengthened  their  position.” 

words  that  have  masculine  or  dicates  and  wire  services.  Some  large-circulation  papers 

feminine  gender.  (Words  that  Reiffin  told  E&P  he  did  not  go  were  among  the  10  to  adopt  or 

fi®  masculine  or  feminine,  along  with  Mills'  idea  that  na-  resume  the  discount  in  the  last 

or-n^r^nnntnJJlA  Uko  teacHeT,  do  Jiot  count  here. )  tional  news  services  should  be  year,  it  was  pointed  out.  They 

t  nfDnntr  *?  The  more  of  these  “personal  “policed”  by  the  federal  govern-  include  the  San  Francisco  Newt, 

ti^nl.nfy  scientist  words”  per  100  words,  the  bet-  rnent  but  did  believe  individual  Washington  Times-Herald,  St. 

iorfifnoii  fhi  in, ter  the  readability.  newspapers  should  have  some  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Miniw- 

s^ice  in  the  cause  of  free-  (4)  The  percentage  of  sen-  protection  against  “columnists  apolis  Star  &  Tribune  and 

_ ..  „  tences  that  have  human  interest,  who  get  into  deep  water  quot-  Richmond  News-Leader  and 

persoiw  m  these  Here  I  count  all  sentences  that  ing  people  and  are  harsh  on  Times-Dispatch.  Shortly  before 

ar  ^re  addressed  to  the  reader  public  people.”  that,  it  was  added,  the  policy 

or  inira  paragraphs.  ( questions,  commands,  requests )  “My  bill.”  he  said,  “would  was  adopted  also  by  the  Son 

Bulletin  for  Staff  Study  and  all  sentences  that  are  ad-  put  the  responsibility  at  the  Francisco  Chronicle,  Lot  An- 

AP  has  arranged  with  Dr  dressed  to  one  or  more  listeners  source  and  would  relieve  news-  geles  News,  Washington  Star, 

Flesch  to  make  regular  analyses  quoted  in  the  text.  If  a  papers  from  minutely  inspect-  Washington  Post  and  Dayton 

of  the  report.  Assistant  GM  Quoted  sentence  is  part  of  a  ing  syndicated  material.”  Herald- Journal. 

Alan  J.  Gould  advised  the  staffs  o"®-  I  count  that  one.  To  The  measure  was  proposed.  Eighty-five  publishers  of  KB 

in  introducing  a  series  of  bul-  figure  the  percentage.  I  divide  Reiffin  said,  by  a  group  of  “very  newspapers  still  do  not  grant  the 

letins  which  will  be  issued  His  number  of  these  “personal  conservative  Americans.”  He  discount,  AAAA  said 

message  emphasized  that  “we  sentences”  by  the  total  number  is  now  considering  a  sugges-  Radio  was  criticized  on  an- 

are  not  setting  up  new  writing  sentences.  Quotations  from  tion  That  a  proviso  clause  be  other  score:  its  trend  toward 

rules.”  written  or  printed  stuff  don’t  added  requiring  a  newspaper  cutting  down  the  rate-protection 

Dr.  Flesch's  examples,  cited  in  ®ount.  of  course.  to  furnish  proof  of  the  source  period.  In  a  resolution  adopted 

the  circulars,  are  not  intended  Flesch  offered  this  table  of  libelous  material  rather  than  by  the  board.  AAAA  called  on 

to  establish  a  pattern,  Gould  checking  copy  (“standard”  just  stand  on  the  general  de-  broadcasters  to  pursue  a  12- 

assured.  is  what  the  average  American  fense  that  it  was  obtained  from  month  protection  policy,  where 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  top-  '''iifi  ®3*se  and  interest:  a  wire  service  or  syndicate.  possible.  Recently,  three  net- 

flight  writing  in  the  AP  news  “very  poor”  is  what  he  won’t  works — CBS,  NBC  and  ABC- 

report,”  stated  Gould.  “There  is  i^  fi®  fi®iP  '  ■  ®ut  the  period  to  six  months, 

a  ranee  of  individualism  tnn  in  *  ...  n  •  The  board  announced  alsothst 

which  all  of  lil  take  hlktifiable  Readability  Syllables  Words  per  Percentage.  Percentage,  the  second  annual  AAAA  exami 
pride.  But  there  has  continued  average  “personal  “personal  nation  for  young  people  seeking 

— by  actual  tests _ to  be  too  words  sentence  words”  sentences”  advertising  jobs  would  be  of 

much  hard-to-read  copy.  Too  Standard  . Not  more  Not  more  At  least  6  At  least  12  fered  April  17  and  24. 

frequently  it  seems  that  we  con-  than  150  than  19  — 

tnve  the  hardest  way  to  say  t  j 

some  of  the  simplest  things.”  Fairly  Poor  . 151-162  20-23  3-5  5-11  JjOrCl  ItOtHGOllGrG 

formula  sets  the  pqqj,  . 163-186  24-27  1  2  1-4  Will  AddlGSS  AP 

standard  sentence  length  at  19  tu  •  •  1  1  .  *1.. 

words  but  that's  the  average.  Very  Poor  . More  than  More  than  None  None  principal  speaker  at 

Gould  instructed,  and  it  does  186  27  annual  Associated  Press  lunch- 

not  mean  ail  sentences  should  „  o  .  eo»'-  April  19  at  the  Waldori- 

be  that  short.  Besides  visiting  the  AP  news-  program,  Gould  said,  is  an  effort  ■  «  i  •  m  y  k 

Urging  all  to  co-operate  with  room  to  confer  with  writers  and  to  cut  copy  and  provide  more  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  ion 

the  year  long  project.  (3ould  editors.  Dr.  Flesch  is  reviewing  shorts  and  more  short  shorts.  will  be  Lord  Rothermere,  chair- 

warned:  “Writers  who  can  NOT  the  complete  wire  daily.  Work-  Lee  Hills,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her-  ,  MoiwonnnRr  Pro- 

learn  to  write  simply  and  effec-  ing  closely  with  him  is  an  AP  aid,  who  heads  the  AP  Manag-  .  ■  ■  ij  j 

tively  have  no  business  trying  subcommittee  which  includes  ing  Editors’  continuing  study  prietors  Association  of  London, 

to  write  for  the  AP.”  Gould,  Paul  R.  Mickelson,  Glenn  committee,  has  expressed  him-  He  is  the  publisher  of  the 

After  analyzing  10%  of  what  H.  Babb  and  Robert  Price  of  self  as  “very  pleased  with  the  ;„ni,„i;nn  the 

went  over  the  AAA  wire  on  Jan.  the  general  and  foreign  news  immediate  results”  and  went  ixortnci  e  g  o  p,  g 

2.  Dr.  Flesch  criticized:  “AP  departments.  further  to  say:  “It's  a  great  joy  London  Daily  Mail, 

copy  is  below  standard  by  each  Combined  with  the  readability  to  read  newspapers  these  days.”  — 
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Three  Dallas  (Tex.i  News  reporters— Sandal  Dailey,  Patricia  Peck 
and  Dorothea  Lyle — go  in  for  off-duty  form  of  leg  work — ballet 
dancing. 


Reporter  Jack  Hume  of  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  arrives  just  in  time  to 
thwart  suicide  attempt  by  an  ex-Marine  who  had  dropped  a  warn¬ 
ing  note  to  his  wife  on  the  desk  of  the  Press  receptionist.  Photo¬ 
grapher  James  Thomas  went  with  Hume  to  track  down  writer. 

Below,  Edward  Akers  (right),  news  editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News, 
shows  John  Stempel  (center),  head  of  Indiana  University  School  of 
lournalism,  how  Artist  Frank  Sam  Hamel  (left)  makes  up  a  page. 


"Happy  Birthday"  was  expressed 
in  song  and  pastry  for  F.  A.  Miller, 
president  and  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Employes 
gathered  for  his  80th  anniversary 
party. 
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Ruark  Leads 
Columnists  in 
Grant  Ratings 

Readership  ratings  by  B.  H. 
Grant  Research  Inc.  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1947  give 
Robert  C.  Ruark  top  readership 
among  columnists  in  the  24 
papers  studied.  Jimmy  Ratio's 
“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time” 
among  panels,  and  “Nancy” 
among  comics. 

The  Grant  ratings  are  based 
on  readership  surveys  of  24 
papers  in  California.  Atlanta. 
Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis  -  St. 
Paul,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Buffa¬ 
lo  and  New  York. 

Figures  reported  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  month  are  med¬ 
ian  attention  percentages  based 
on  all  specific  features  or  types 
of  material  appearing  widely 
enough  in  the  newspaper  panel 
to  give  a  representative  rather 
than  an  individual  measure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Benton  H.  Grant, 
head  of  the  research  firm. 

The  summary  ratings  are  part 
of  the  continuing  readership 
check  offered  newspapers  by 
the  Grant  firm  beginning  with 
the  third  quarter  of  1947. 

High  among  standard  news¬ 
paper  matter  receiving  greatest 
attention  were  banner  heads 
with  an  average  median  atten¬ 
tion,  men  and  women,  of  85%, 
lead  news  article  55%,  second 
lead  news  44Vfe%,  editorial  car¬ 
toon  45%,  three-column  page 
one  photo  69V^%,  radio  table 
43V6%. 

Radio  tables  showed  consid¬ 
erable  variation  in  readership 
from  paper  to  paper,  from  14% 
to  65%  for  men,  22%  to  80% 
among  women.  Similar  differ¬ 
ences  in  readership  results 
among  papers  appeared  for  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  (men  12%  to 
56%,  women  12%  to  66%),  first 
editorial  (men  19%  to  58%, 
women  16%  to  49%),  and  news¬ 
paper  index  (men  9%  to  39%, 
women  9%  to  45%). 

The  ratings,  divided  as  to 
men  and  women,  follow: 


Page 

!  1 

Hanticr  lii-acls 

«tj 

84 

Li-ad  iiewg  story 

61 

49 

2iid  lead 

48 

39 

Wi'atlier 

36 

34 

Index 

20 

17 

I’lioto  (3-col.  1 

70 

69 

Editorial  Page 

rirst  editorial 

39 

27 

•Second  editorial 

34 

20 

letters  to  editor 

29 

25 

Editorial  cartoon 

.53 

37 

Sport.s 

-Sltorts  lead 

51 

8 

Raeing  entries 

13 

2 

Daily  Racing  Form 
Leading  Sports  col. 

14 

3 

59 

10 

2-col.  sports  photos 

53 

16 

Women’s 

features 

.Society 

4,'i 

29 

Fashion 
.Marriages  and 

1 

34 

engagements 

1 

19 

Uluhs 

1 

16 

Food 

I’at  terns- Needle  work 

3 

1 

43 

35 

I’atterns-Apparel 

l!i 

23 

Busines.s  & 

Financial 

S.  Y.  stock  table 

15 

X.  Y.  curl)  table 

8 

2 

.\.  Y.  bond  table 

5 

2 

Local  securities 

7% 

2 

(irain  quotations 

4 

1 

I’roiluce  quotations 

4'j 

1  ' 

.“'lock  market  article 

1  10 

3 

llusiness  articles 

11 

3i 

Other 

Radio  table 

42 

45 

Radio  article 

19 

27 

.Movie  article 

15 

34 

Movie  time  table 

12 

12 

Hridge 

5 

7 

Crossword  puzzle 

12 

12 

Vital  statistics 

11 

29 

Lead  obit 

20 

31 

Raid  obit  notices 

15 

28 

Classified  ads 

30 

26 

Median 

Att. 

Comic  Strips 

Men 

Women 

Abbie'n  Slats 

63% 

61% 

Alley  Oop 

57 

44 

Rlondie 

70 

69 

Bools 

59 

58 

Brenda  .s-tarr 

55 

59 

Dick  Tracy 

72 

64 

Gasoline  Alley 

59 

59 

Gumps 

59 

51 

Henry 

71 

64 

Joe  Palnoka 

68 

.52 

Kerry  Drake 

61 

52 

Li’l  Abner 

64 

51 

l/ittlc  Orphnn  Annie  62 

56 

Mary  Worth 

61 

60 

Moon  Mullins 

62 

51 

Xaney 

69 

71 

Penny 

49 

53 

Smilin’  Jack 

67 

57 

.Steve  Canyon 

67 

53 

Terry  and  the 
Pirates 

65 

55 

Vic  Flint 

55 

43 

Grin  and  Bear 

Panels 

It  53 

42 

The  Neighbors 

60 

57 

Our  boarding  House  65 

44 

Side  Glances 

60 

61 

They’ll  Do  It 
Every  Time 

72 

67 

Columns 

Hopper 

12 

32 

Pearson 

40 

26 

Pegler 

28 

26 

Roosevelt 

11 

31 

Ruark 

42 

33 

Winehell 

31 

40 

Flather  Heads 
Linotype  Co.; 
Mackey  Retires 

Election  of  a  new  executive 
staff  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.  was  announced  this  week. 
William  J.  Flather,  Jr.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  become  president, 
succeeding  Joseph  T.  Mackey, 
who  was  active  in  the  firm  for 
53  years. 

Mr.  Mackey’s  retirement  as 
head  of  the  board  of  directors 
took  effect  Jan.  29.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
of  which  he  has  been  president 
since  1936.  Mr.  Flather,  a  finan¬ 
cier,  has  been  vicepresident  of 
the  board. 

In  1895,  J.  T.  Mackey  first 
went  to  work  for  Linotype  as  an 
errand  boy.  With  his  retire¬ 
ment,  the  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  job  has  been  re-established 
and  assigned  to  Martin  M.  Reed, 
who  has  been  vicepresident  and 
treasurer. 

Others  on  the  new  executive 
staff  are:  George  A.  Schwanin- 
ger,  treasurer:  Arthur  J.  Mack¬ 
ey.  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
order  division  and  stock  control; 
George  W.  Allison,  vicepresident 
and  general  works  manager; 
Chauncey  H.  Griffith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  typographic 
development:  Reginald  W.  Or- 
cutt,  vicepresident  for  overseas; 
Eugene  B.  Mirovitch,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  Latin-America;  Charles 
F.  Lucek,  controller;  John  W. 
Reid,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer:  and  William  H. 

Moore,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  in¬ 
cludes:  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Roy 
C.  Gasser,  George  Hewitt  Myers, 
Victor  E.  Walker,  John  R.  Fell. 
William  J.  Flather.  Jr.,  Burnett 
Walker,  Donald  H.  Shewood  and 
Martin  M.  Reed. 


ASNE  Gets 
Protest  on 
Japan  Policy 

A  report  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Tokyo  Cor¬ 
respondents  Club  in  which  the 
press  policy  in  Japan  is  strongly 
criticized  has  been  filed  with 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

Agents  of  the  Army,  the  cor¬ 
respondents  claimed,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  situation. 

( Meanwhile,  it  was  learned 
that  the  American  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association  of  Vienna  had 
protested  to  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Royall  concerning  new 
regulations  governing  the  travel 
of  correspondents  in  American 
occupation  zones. 

The  protest  was  aimed  at  the 
new  regulation  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  occupation  zones  as 
bases  to  cover  areas  not  now 
under  American  military  con¬ 
trol  and  stipulates  that  assign¬ 
ments  outside  the  zone  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  30  days  in  any  six-month 
period.) 

Among  the  general  charges 
contained  in  the  report  from 
Tokyo  is  the  statement  that  one 
correspondent  has  been  barred 
from  Japan.  It  also  said  other 
correspondents  had  been  intimi¬ 
dated,  coerced,  harassed  and 
subjected  to  unreasonable  cen¬ 
sorship  in  their  attempts  to  file 
copy. 

Complain  oi  “Threats" 

Specifically,  the  report  as¬ 
serted  a  writer,  who  turned  in 
stories  considered  critical  by 
authorities,  had  been  “subjected 
to  interrogation  and  threats” 
and  his  home  had  been  raided 
by  Army  Criminal  Investigation 
Detachment  agents. 

And.  the  report  continued,  “of¬ 
ficial  letters  are  known  to  have 
been  sent  to  employers  of  at 
least  nine  correspondents  seek¬ 
ing  to  embarrass  the  correspon¬ 
dent  in  his  relations  with  his 
employer,  and  In  a  number  of 
instances  requesting  the  removal 
of  the  correspondent.” 

Using  security  reasons,  so- 
called.  for  the  suppression  of 
news  has  been  employed,  says 
the  report,  which  adds  that  two 
headquarters  departments  tried 
to  take  reprisals  against  one 
writer  who  printed  a  story  ob¬ 
tained  from  another  department. 

The  whole  business,  said  the 
report,  has  been  carri^  on  “un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  military  securi¬ 
ty.”  These  security  regulations 
it  claimed,  have  “been  u.sed  re¬ 
peatedly  in  an  effort  to  control 
or  influence  the  handling  of 
news.” 

The  correspondents  asked 
General  MacArthur  for  a  “clear 
definition  of  peacetime  security.” 
They  said  they  had  tried  for  a 
year  and  a  half  to  get  such  a 
definition  of  military  security. 

The  report  was  sent  to  Wilbur 
Forrest,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune.  former  president  of 
ASNE.  but  he  referred  it  to  Er¬ 
win  Canham,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  who  heads  the  ASNE 
committee  on  freedom  of  the 
press. 


NAEA  Names  Egan 

lames  W.  Egan,  Jr., 
president  and  advertising  (Jj. 
rector  of  the  Toledo  (O).  Bladsu 
has  been  appointed  chainaon 
of  a  newly-established  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  committee  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Assocation. 

Georgia  Press 
Warned  of  Cut 
In  Rail  Service 

Athens,  Ga. — In  a  forum  on 
“The  Editor  and  Society.”  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  Georgia 
newspapers  assembled  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  for  their 
20th  annual  Press  Institute  Feb 
19  learned  of  a  threat  to  their 
circulation  in  the  curtailment 
of  certain  avenues  of  public 
transportation. 

An  open  letter  written  by  Karl 
A.  Wilk,  president  of  the  Georgia 
branch  of  the  Railway  Mail  As¬ 
sociation,  revealed  that  the 
present  sentiment  of  the  Georgia 
Public  Service  Commission  in¬ 
dicates  the  petitions  of  three 
railroads  for  authority  to  dis¬ 
continue  passenger  trains  will  be 
approved. 

It  pointed  out  that  this  will 
severely  cripple  mail  service 
within  the  state  and  it  will 
at  least  1950  before  post  office 
buses  can  be  produced  to  meet 
the  needs  created  by  these  can¬ 
cellations  of  service. 

The  newspapermen  were 
urged  to  espouse  editorially  the 
cause  of  continuing  these  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  interests  of  their 
readers  and  their  own  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  forum  further  brought  to 
light  an  antipathy  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  in  attendance 
for  the  use  of  “screaming  and 
misleading”  headlines  for  the 
commercial  advantage  of  selling 
papers  and  the  fact  that  shout¬ 
ing  newsboys,  who  pick  the 
most  lurid  story  ps  a  selling 
point,  are  obnoxious  to  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen. 

Other  points  brought  out  were 
that  most  editorialization  in 
news  stories  is  created  by  am¬ 
bitious  reporters  who  want  to 
make  big  stories  out  of  little 
events;  and  that  there  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  “backbone”  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
munity  editors  to  take  firm 
stands  on  controversial  issues 
at  the  risk  of  losing  circulation 
or  advertising. 

Hodding  Carter,  one  of  the 
South’s  liberal  editors,  said  he 
sees  in  President  Truman’s  "civ¬ 
il  rights  law”  a  placing  of  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  He  de 
dared  that  “a  change  of  heart 
not  of  courtroom”  is  the  basic 
factor  in  the  improvement  of 
race  relations. 

Pierre  J.  Huss.  corresoondent 
for  International  News  Service, 
allayed  any  fears  of  an  imme 
diate  Russian  withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations.  Only  twc 
eventualities,  he  pointed  out 
could  bring  a  showdown— the 
death  of  Stalin  or  a  false  move 
by  Moscow  satellites. 
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cartoon  topics  of  the  WEEK:  SCOUTING,  PATRIOTISM  AND  A  FREE  PRESS 
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EVIL  GARMENT 


Canadian  MEs  Told 
Of  Photo  Service  Plan 


Daily  Star,  said  that  “brilliant 
students  from  universities  fre- 
quentiy  make  poor  risks  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulty  in  grasping 
realities.  He  thought  news¬ 
papers  would  do  well  to  appoint 
a  special  man  in  the  newsroom 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  watch 
the  progress  of  young  reporters. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

K&E  Gives  Its  Help 
Lowdown  on  Ad  Laws 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


SOME  YEARS  AGO,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  put  up  billboards  show¬ 
ing  two  men  offering  each  other 
cigarettes.  The  caption  read; 
“No,  thanks,  I  prefer  to  smoke 
— (the  advertiser's  brand)." 

An  unscheduled  expense  got 
into  the  books  on  that  one.  A 
free-lance  writer  had  submitted 
a  similar  idea  to  the  advertiser 
some  months  before  the  display 
appeared.  It  was  not  accepted. 
The  writer  sued.  He  collected 
— heavily. 

In  judging  that  the  writer  had 
a  property  right  in  the  ideas  em- 
bc^ied  in  the  ad,  the  court  said 
among  other  things; 

Rights  to  Ideas 

“An  abstract  idea  may  not  be 
a  subject  of  property  right,  yet, 
when  it  takes  the  concrete  form 
(evident  here),  it  then  becomes 
a  property  right  subject  to  sale. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  something 
novel  and  new;  one  cannot  claim 
any  right  in  the  multiplication 
table.” 

Out  of  such  matters  there  has 
grown  up  among  advertising 
practitioners  a  calculating  wari 
ness  of  legal  pitfalls. 

To  the  freelancer  a  new  idea 
may  appear  to  be  the  revelation 
of  genius.  But  that  same  idea 
may  also  have  been  one  of  a 
dozen  thrown  into  the  bull-ses¬ 
sion  hopper  by  an  agency’s — or 
a  newspaper's,  or  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion’s  —  agile-minded  copywrit¬ 
ers. 

If  it's  used,  w'hat  will  the 
court  decide;  multiplication 
table  or  brilliant,  original  and 
unduplicable  brainchild?  The 
adman  can't  afford  to  chance  it. 

For  protection,  he  has  had  to 
arm  himself  with  all  manner  of 
technical  safeguards.  But.  be¬ 
ing  annoying  and  elusive,  these 
devices  are  often  forgotten 
when  needed. 

At  least  one  agency — Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc. — has  reduced 
to  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of 
its  employes  and  clients  all  the 
legal  problems  arising  in  day-to- 
day  work  at  the  ad  business — 
with  the  answers.  The  advice  is 
applicable,  of  course,  elsewhere 
than  in  the  agencie.s — in  news¬ 
paper  offices,  retailers’  ad  de¬ 
partments.  etc. 

Circumspect 

K  &  E's  book  represents  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  caution.  To 
avoid  suit  for  appropriation  of 
ideas,  even  verbal  contributions 
are  approached  gingerly.  The 
advice  is;  “Don't  talk  to  anyone 
about  any  advertising  scheme  of 
which  he  is  the  author  or  agent 
without  first  obtaining  his  writ¬ 
ten  release.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  people  whom  you 
know  very  well. " 

An  appendix  reproduces  the 
various  types  of  releases  for 
ideas  and  materials,  photographs 
of  persons,  photographs  and 
names  of  inanimate  objects, 
writings  ( whether  copyrighted 
or  not),  testimonials,  etc. 


As  K  &  E  has  drawn  them,  the 
releases  leave  little  room  tor 
slipups.  The  one  on  ideas  and 
materials,  for  instance,  makes  it 
clear  that  payment  for  such  mat¬ 
ter  is  subject  to  the  "sole  and 
exclusive  judgment”  of  the 
agency,  and  that  "your  written 
statement  that  any  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  presented  to  you  by  me 
is  not  original  and  is  of  no  value 
to  you  or  your  clients  shall  be 
conclusively  binding  upon  me.” 

Moreover,  all  employes  are 
cautioned  to  return  unopened 
all  material  submitted,  together 
with  a  blank  release  statement, 
and  invite  the  writer  to  send  it 
again  with  the  signed  release. 

This  leads  to  the  obvious 
question:  What  protection  does 
the  freelancer  have?  None,  ex¬ 
cept  the  integrity  and  reputation 
of  the  person  or  company  to 
whom  he  entrusts  his  ideas. 

In  the  case  cited  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  es.s'ay,  the  court 
held,  on  the  evidence,  that  the 
writer’s  idea  had  actually  been 
lifted.  If  he  had  signed  a  re¬ 
lease,  he  would  have  had  no 
recourse.  It  can  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  agency's  or 
advertiser's  honesty  is  generally 
dependable. 

The  rules  on  appropriation  of 
ideas  are  only  part  of  K  &  E's 
opus.  The  book  discusses  also 
the  legal  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  contests,  premiums, 
flags,  money,  fictitious  names, 
etc.  To  bring  it  up  to  date,  at¬ 
tention  is  given  even  to  tele 
vision,  where  spectators  shown 
at  sports  events  may  claim  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy.  The  adver¬ 
tiser's  liability  in  such  cases 
hasn't  been  ruled  on,  but  K&E 
nevertheless  urges  its  people  to 
get  ■  the  consent  of  spectators 
whenever  possible. 

Retail  Sales  Course 

WICHITA.  Kans. — A  training 

course  sponsored  last  fall  by 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  given  to 
retail  sales  people  without 
charge,  proved  so  popular  that 
a  second  one  is  being  offered 
this  spring. 

The  10-week  course,  tit.ed 
"Basic  Principles  of  Retail  Sell¬ 
ing.”  had  an  enrollment  last 
year  of  200.  most  of  whom  had 
never  before  had  training  in 
selling. 

In  commenting  on  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  the  project. 
Jack  D.  Beaty,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  for  the 
Eagle,  said: 

3  Groups  Benefit 

"The  salespeople  benefit  di- 
rectl.v  because  the  course  offers 
practical  instruction  in  making 
over  the  counter  sales;  the  mer¬ 
chant  reaps  the  harvest  of  in¬ 
creased  sales  volume  resulting 
from  improved  service;  and  the 
customers  w'ho  encounter  these 
trained  salespeople  benefit 
through  increased  courtesy  and 


more  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

The  Eagle  developed  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  letters  to  mer¬ 
chants  detailing  the  course  and 
inviting  them  to  enroll  their 
personnel;  and  through  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

By  the  time  the  course 
started,  60  firms  had  offered 
their  cooperation. 

In  a  brochure  just  published, 
the  Eagle  states  that  local  mer¬ 
chants  find  salespeople  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  work  more  and  sales 
records  mounting,  since  the  in¬ 
itial  project.  “Customer  rela- 


Cresmer  & 
Formed  B'y 

TWO  of  the  oldest  firms  of  pub¬ 
lishers'  representatives — Wil¬ 
liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 
and  John  B.  Woodward.  Inc. — 
will  consolidate  March  1  under 
the  new  firm  name  of  Cresmer 
&  Woodward,  Inc. 

The  new  organization  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  field, 
representing  28  clients  and 
maintaining  a  personnel  of  60. 
The  consolidation  balances  and 
strengthens  operations  of  the 
two  parent  firms,  as  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Woodward  clients  were  in 
the  East  and  South  and  most 
of  the  W,  L  &  C  papers  on  the 
Coast.  The  eight  Canadian  cli¬ 
ents  are  represented  through 
the  Canadian  division,  Conklin 
&  Woodward. 

Principal  partners  in  the 
merged  firms  are  William  T. 
Cresmer.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors;  Leonard  L.  Mar¬ 
shall,  president  and  treasurer; 
Delwj'n  J.  Worthington  and  Roy 
L.  Rubel,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  Cresmer  was  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  parent  firm 
bearing  his  name,  while  Mar¬ 
shall  held  the  same  positions  in 
the  Woodward  organization. 
Rubel  and  Worthington  retain 
the  same  titles  they  held  with 
Woodward  and  W,  L  &  C. 

Heading  the  consolidated 
firm's  New  York  offices  will  be 
Marshall,  Rubel  and  Harry  J. 
Wittschen.  vicepresident;  in 
Chicago — Cresmer,  Worthington 
and  Vicepresident  Arba  J.  Irvin; 
in  Detroit — Vicepresidents  Don 
A.  Jansen  and  Thomas  O.  Eich- 
e.berger:  in  San  Francisco — 
Vicepresident  Ronald  A.  Clay- 
pool.  Vicepresident  Maurice  W. 
Heaton,  who  was  slain  this 
week  by  a  holdup  man  in  Texas, 
was  to  have  headed  the  Los 
Angeles  office. 

The  history  of  the  two  firms 


Cresmer  Worthington 
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tions  are  noticeably  improved - 
it  adds. 

Walter  Mueller,  instructor 
puts  stress  on  visual  presents' 
tion.  Selling  processes  are  dm 
onstrated  in  class,  and  actm" 
merchandise  is  used  in  iu^ 
trating  the  operation  of  retailici 
principles.  Open  forum  discus 
sion  is  an  integral  part. 

The  course  Is  a  “natural  "  for 
newspaper  sponsorship,  said  Mr 
Beaty.  "Great  possibilities  V 
building  goodwill  and  servinj 
the  community,’’  he  added 
"await  nearly  all  newspaperi 
in  the  ‘forgotten  profession- 
and  retail  selling.” 

Woodward 

Merger 

goes  back  to  1893  and  1888 
When  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
four  years  old,  Samuel  C.  Wil 
liams  opened  an  office  in  New 
York  City  to  represent  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  joined  by 
liam  H.  Lawrence  two  yean 
later  and  the  firm  name  became 
Williams  &  Lawrence.  Cresmer 
a  young  California  newspaper 
editor,  business  and  advertising 
manager,  joined  the  partners  in 
1905  as  manager  of  the  wester:, 
office  in  Chicago  and  in  1911 
was  a  made  a  partner.  Of  the 
three  he  is  the  only  living  par 
ner,  as  Williams  died  in  1919 
and  Lawrence  in  1940. 

John  B.  Woodward  estab 
lished  his  firm  in  1893  as  repre 
sentative  in  New  York  of  his 
paper,  the  Chicago  Daily  New 
Some  years  later  he  began  to 
represent  the  Boston  Globe  and 
afterwards  was  associated  with 
a  number  of  outstanding  news 
papers. 

In  average  length  of  service 
to  their  clients,  the  parent  firms 
have  averaged  23  years,  from  a 
long  49-year  record  for  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times,  38  years  for  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  37  year: 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  36  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

The  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  new  firm,  Leonard  Mar 
shall,  joined  the  Woodward  or 
ganization  in  1923  after  service 
in  the  first  World  War  and  three 
years  with  the  Chicago  Daly 
News  display  advertising  de 
partment.  Rubel.  who  had  bee: 
retail  advertising  manager  o! 
the  Daily  News,  joined  the  same 
year. 

Youngest  of  the  principi 
partners.  Worthington  was  grad 
uated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1926  and  took  a  Master  oi 
Business  Administration  degree 
from  Northwestern  University 
two  years  later. 


Marshall  Rubel 
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7  V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin 


The  remark  is  frequently  heard  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  for  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  city  of  homes.  The  Bulletin  is  the  home  newspaper  for 
more  than  four  out  of  five  families. 

Yes,  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  their  homes,  Philadelphians 
like  to  spend  the  evening  with  their  favorite  newspaper  — a  fact 
of  utmost  importance  to  alert  advertisers. 

In  America's  third  largest  market.  The  Bulletin  goes  home  — 
stays  home  —  and  is  read  by  the  entire  family! 

In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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Derleth  Series 
On  Wisconsin 
Is  Promoted 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  has  signed  up 
the  nationally-known  Wisconsin 
author.  August  Derleth,  to  do  a 
special  series  of  articles  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Wisconsin’s  100th 
anniversary  as  a  state. 

The  series,  called  “History 
Passed  This  Way’’  ( Faces  and 
Places  That  Made  Wisconsin) 
began  Sunday,  Feb.  8.  with  the 
.story  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin’s 
oldest  settlement. 

Successive  chapters  will  fol¬ 
low  the  trail  of  Badger  history 
from  one  eommunity  to  another, 
and  will  be  presented  in  a  lib- 
erall.v  illustrated.  two -page 
spread  in  the  Pictorial  Revieio 
section  of  the  Sentinel  for  the 
rest  of  Wisconsin’s  centennial 
.vear. 

Derleth  was  born  and  grew 
uo  in  Sauk  City,  Wis.  He  sold 
his  first  story  at  1.5  and  has 
been  wriluig  and  .selling  them 
ever  since.  Though  only  38 
years  old.  he  has  already  writ¬ 
ten  and  published  50  books,  in¬ 
cluding  11  with  Wisconsin  set¬ 
tings. 

In  addition  to  being  a  colorful 
s'ory.  each  chapter  of  “History 
Passed  This  Way’’  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  deals  only  with  the 
history  of  a  specific,  historically 
important  region  of  Wisconsin. 
The  chronological  sequence  in 
which  these  regions  created  his 
tory  is  the  determining  factor 
as  to  their  position  in  the  story. 

This  approach  of  writing 
about  one  region  at  a  time  gives 
Derleth  the  opportunity  of  in¬ 
dividualizing  each  chapter  and 
still  retaining  the  continuity  and 
importance  of  the  series  itself. 

In  doing  this,  he  can  bring 
history  right  up  to  the  present 
day.  and  his  readers,  particular¬ 
ly  those  in  the  region  being 
written  about,  will  readily 
identify  phvsical  points  of  in 
terest  mentiq/ied  in  the  chapter 
and  immediately  feel  “closer” 
to  the  story. 

Secondly,  this  approach  en 
ablcs  Sentinel  circulation  men 
to  make  a  concentrated  effort 
for  new  bu.<ihes.s  as  the  story 
anproaches  a  particular  region. 
Carrier  boys  are  sunplled  with 
fivers  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
series  to  their  prospective  cus 
tomers.  Each  flyer  has  an  order 
blank  incorporated  to  make  “on 
the  spot  ”  orders  easier  to  ob¬ 
tain. 

Three-column,  seven-inch  ads 
are  run  in  the  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  in  the  community 
the  week  prior  to  publication  of 
“their”  chapter,  and  dealer  cards 
are  posted  in  prominent  places 
throughout  the  area  to  tell  the 
story. 

Press  releases  are  also  pre¬ 
pared  for  interested  newspapers 
and  the  Sentinel  utilizes  its 
state  correspondents  and  wire 
service  to  obtain  quotes  from 
important  local  personalities. 

■The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
begun  publishing  in  serial  form 
“'The  Wisconsin  Story;  The 
Building  of  a  Vanguard  State,” 
written  by  H.  Russell  Austin, 
book  editor.  The  story  totals 
about  100,000  words  and  will  be 


told  in  30  chapters,  each  with 
several  pictures  or  maps.  Aus¬ 
tin  also  wrote  "The  Milwaukee 
Story;  The  Making  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  City,”  which  the  Journal 
published  last  year  in  honor  of 
Milwaukee’s  incorporation  as  a 
city. 

■ 

Nevada  Group  to  Pick 
5  for  ‘Hall  of  Fame' 

Reno,  Nev. — Members  of  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association 
are  now  voting  to  decide  which 
of  five  pioneer  newspapermen 
shall  become  the  first  to  be 
elected  to  that  organization’s 
New’spaper  Hall  of  Fame.  Three 
of  these  served  as  contempor¬ 
aries  on  one  new.spaper. 

The  five  nominees  chosen 
from  a  pre  1890  field  are: 

Dan  De  Quille,  William 
Wright.  Rollin  M.  Daggett  and 
Mark  Twain,  formerly  of  the 
Virginia  City  Territorial  En¬ 
terprise;  Samuel  Post  Davis,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Enterprise  and  also 
of  the  Virginia  City  Chronicle, 
and  his  brother,  Robert  Hobart 
“Bob”  Davis,  who  began  his 
career  as  an  18-year  old  com¬ 
positor  on  the  Carson  Appeal 
and  later  covered  the  globe  as 
a  New  York  Sun  columnist. 

■ 

Ad  Book  for  Easter 

Meyer  Both  Co.  released  this 
week  a  book  of  several  hundred 
ad.s  in  key  Easter  merchandise 
cla.ssifications. 

The  ads  are  presented  as  a 
cross-section  of  “Easter  Selling 
Ideas”  that  clicked  during  the 
1947  selling  season. 


Guild  Warns 
Publishers  on 
'Regular'  Duties 

Utica,  N.  Y. — “Protection  of 
the  rights  of  members”  working  | 
on  newspapers  in  which  work 
stoppages  have  occurred  due  to 
management  -  union  disagree¬ 
ments  were  discussed  by  the 
Empire  State  District  Council 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  at  a  recent  session  here. 

Delegates  representing  units  i 
in  all  large  cities  of  the  state 
attended  the  meeting,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Henry  Eigh-  i 
mey,  Kingston  Freeman.  \ 

A  statement  issued  after  the  I 
meeting  by  Robert  A.  Delaney,  | 
regional  vicepresident  of  the  I 
group,  said:  I 

“The  Council  decided  that  : 
while  the  guild  will  meticul¬ 
ously  respect  the  rights  of  pub  j 
lishers  to  decide  the  editorial 
content  of  their  papers,  it  will  i 
be  vigilant  to  protect  the  rights  j 
of  guildsmen  as  outlined  in  the  j 
contractual  relations  existing  be  ' 
tw’een  the  publishers  and  the  | 
guild.  No  difficulty  is  antici-  | 
pated,  if  normal  relations  be-  j 
tween  management  and  the  j 
guild  are  maintained  on  papers  | 
on  which  work  stoppages  in  I 
other  departments  have  oc-  ' 
curred. 

“The  council  anticipates  no  I 
trouble  if  guildsmen  are  not  I 
called  upon  to  perform  services  ! 
of  a  technical  or  editorial  na- 
ture  not  common. y  theirs.” 


Great  and  ' 
I  Simple  Beauty 

j  On  Aug.  7.  1783. 

,  Congress  passed  a  res- 
j  olution  calling  for  “an 
I  equestrian  statue  of 
j  General  Washington  to 

!  be  erected  at  the  place 
j  where  the  residence  of 
Congress  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished"  .  .  . 

I  Out  of  that  idea 
grew  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  American  dramas. 

-  Stones  were  sent 
from  all  over  the 
world  as  people  every¬ 
where  sought  to  show 
their  appreciation  of 
the  American  who  was 
“first  in  war.  first  in  , 
peace,  first  in  the  hearts  i 
of  his  countrymen."  j 

And  thirty  -  seven 
years  after  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone,  the 
great  and  simple  beau-  ' 
ty  of  The  Monument  j 
was  dedicated  exactly  ! 
63  years  ago,  today.  | 

TIMES-HERALD  263,790* 
THE  STAR  .214,012 
THE  POST  ....169,353* 
THE  NEWS  . .  108,404 

•Monday  thronsh  Friday 

I 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
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OVER 

l¥4  MILLION 
MORE  LINES 


During  the  year  of  1947  The  News- 
Sentinel  carried  1,758,948  more 
lines  of  Display  Advertising  than 
did  Fort  Wayne’s  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  put  together!  (Media 
Records) 


The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  to  97.8% 
of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne 
6  days  a  week. 


3Cf)e  Netufif-^entincl 


Fort  Wayne’s  “Good  Evening”  Newspaper 
FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK-CHICAGO— DETROIT 
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INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  PHOTOS 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 


International  News  Service  furnished  its  clients 
with  the  only  eye-witness  account  of  the  Rockefeller 
wedding  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

International  News  Photos  scooped  the  country 
on  a  dramatic  set  of  exclusive  photographs  taken 
during  the  wedding. 

This  double-barreled  scoop  on  the  heart-warming 
Cinderella  story  that  captured  nation-wide  interest 
is  another  example  of  why  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  International  News  Photos  comprise  the 
world's  greatest  news  and  photo  combination. 


^Cinderella: 


C^ampai^nS  and  .^^ccounts 


Bendix  v.  Bacteria 
SOUTH  BEND,  Ind.— First  ads 
in  an  extended  national  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Bendix  automatic 
washer  started  this  week,  based 
on  laboratory  tests  showing  the 
Bendix  “removes  more  soil  and 
bacteria  than  three  leading  non¬ 
automatic  washers.” 

Initial  ads  appeared  in  full- 
page  and  1.700-line  size  in  160 
papers  on  Sunday,  Feb.  15. 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  home  laundering 
that  a  manufacturer  has  demon¬ 
strated  bacteria  removal  as  an 
indication  of  clean  washing,” 
said  Stewart  Roberts,  director 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

First  ads  bear  the  signatures 
of  the  Bendix  Home  Appliances 
distributors  in  the  various  ter 
ritories.  Subsequent  ones  will 
carry  dealers'  signatures. 

Bliss  Coffee 

GENERAL  FOODS  will  start  a 
nationwide  campaign  next 
month  for  Bliss  coffee,  featur¬ 
ing  an  introductory  coupon  of¬ 
fer  good  for  15  cents  on  a  pound 
purchase. 

Four-color  copy  will  run  in 
Sunday  magazine  sections  and 
in  more  than  100  dailies  during 
the  week  of  March  8.  Benton 
&  Bowles  is  the  agency. 

Parker  51 

PARKER  PEN  CO.  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  $2,000,000  newspaper 
and  magazine  campaign  for 
1948,  on  the  Parker  “51”  pen 
and  Superchrome  ink.  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Chicago  office. 

Early  Bird 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  has 
smarted  a  campaign  on  its 
“Early  Bird”  fan,  the  first  for 
the  product  since  1941.  In  the 
initial  phase  of  the  campaign, 
which  ends  March  31,  distribu¬ 
tors  will  help  dealers  plan  sum¬ 
mer  promotions.  In  addition, 
the  company  will  place  key-city 
advertising  during  the  summer’s 
initial  heat  wave  in  219  papers. 

Switch  to  Calvert 

NOW  in  its  13th  consecutive 
month,  the  “Switch  to  Cal¬ 
vert”  newspaper  campaign  has 
been  increased  in  frequency  and 
number  of  ads,  according  to  Ed 
Guttenberg,  ad  manager  for 
Calvert  Distillers. 

“We  have  received  several 
thousand  letters  from  readers.” 
said  Guttenberg,  “many  of 
whom  say  the  ads  have  influ¬ 
enced  them  to  switch  to  Cal¬ 
vert.” 


STRAIGHT  SHOOTERS 

Xu  maltpr  lor  what  purpose  you 
ni-eil  an  EDITOR  &  Pl'BLISHEK 
('laKKihtM)  Ad.  one's  ready  to  hit  the 
hull’s-eye  for  you.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

nOO  Times  Tower 
New'  York  18,  N.  \. 

Tel.:  RKyant  9-.T0.Vj 


The  “switch"  campaign  is  a 
combination  of  small-space 
units,  high  frequency  and  mul¬ 
tiple  insertions.  Three  times  a 
week,  two  ads  are  run  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  newspaper. 
Size  of  ads  was  recently  in¬ 
creased  to  include  photos  as 
well  as  names  of  the  different 
“switchers.” 

Starting  this  month,  new  lay¬ 
outs  in  the  form  of  “news  items” 
are  being  introduced.  They  will 
be  interspersed  with  the  former 
poster-type  ads.  Ads  appear  in 
275  newspapers,  for  a  total  of 
more  than  6,500  insertions  a 
month. 

Servel  Test 

EVANSVILLE,  Ind. — Newspaper 
test  campaigns  employing 
local  testimonials  will  soon  start 
in  key  southern  and  southwest 
ern  cities  for  the  Servel  “All- 
Year”  Gas  Air  Conditioner. 

Ads  will  be  run  cooperatively 
with  gas  companies,  which  in 
most  cities  are  the  exclusive 
distributors  and  servicers  of  the 
unit. 

“Results  from  a  few  news¬ 
paper  tests  to  date  have  been 
most  encouraging,”  said  R.  J. 
Canniff,  ad  manager.  “News¬ 
paper  advertising  seems  best 
suited  for  this  type  of  campaign 
because  copy  can  be  localized.” 

Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  is  handling  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

'Hiawatha  Year' 

WITH  THE  THEME  “It's  a  Hia¬ 
watha  year,”  the  Milwaukee 
Road  will  plug  during  all  of 
1948  its  large-scale  program  of 
re-equipment  and  moderniza¬ 
tion. 

During  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  153  new  passenger  cars 
will  be  placed  in  service,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  60  introduced  in  1947. 

National  magazines  are  now 
being  used,  with  plans  calling 
for  extensive  use  of  newspapers 
in  both  on-line  and  off-line 
cities.  “The  larger  share  of  the 
burden  in  announcing  new 
equipment  as  it  is  placed  in 
service  will  continue  to  fall  on 
newspapers  because  of  their 
flexibility,”  it  was  stated  by  the 
agency,  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary,  Chicago. 


Pictures  Tell  Stories 

And  words  paint  pictures!  Put 
them  both  together . . .  and  you’ve 
got  “Magazine,”  the  new  picture 
magazine  distributed  with  the 
Sunday  Sun.  One  thousand-line 
page,  printed  in  compelling  gra¬ 
vure.  Making  good  in  a  big  way 
locally.  Can  do  the  same  for  you. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Ideal  Dog  Food 
TWICE  the  number  of  1947  ads 
will  be  used  this  year  on  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.’s  Ideal  dog  food.  The 
schedule  includes  eight  national 
magazines  and  more  than  100 
newspapers.  Newspaper  ads 
will  run  almost  every  week 
throughout  the  year. 

More  Campaigns 
C  &  H  SUGAR  will  use  weekly 
space  in  newspapers  in  the 
eight-state  area  covered  by  the 
midwest  division  of  California 
and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corp.  Swaney,  Drake  &  Bement. 

Flavor  Famous  Foods,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Wellman,  Peck  &  Co., 
is  using  25  California  dailies  in 
a  campaign  which  will  continue 
until  July.  Botsford,  Constan¬ 
tine  &  Gardner,  San  Francisco. 

Rainier  Brewing  Co.  will  use 
120  newspapers  in  an  all-year 
campaign,  as  well  as  spot  radio 
and  24-sheet  posters.  Buchanan 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Park  &  Tilford  is  working  on 
an  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  for  Winx  eye 
preparations,  recently  acquired 
from  the  Ross  Co.  Charles  M. 
Storm  Co.,  agency. 

A.  Johnson  &  Co.,  U.  S.  agent 
for  Swedish  Trans-European 
Bus  Lines,  will  break  a  news¬ 
paper  test  campaign  March  17, 
to  inform  prospective  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  of  the  line’s  ser¬ 
vices  and  special  excursions  in 
Western  Europe.  Wendell  P. 
Colton  Co.,  agency. 

Newspapers,  trade  papers  and 
radio  spots  are  being  used  na¬ 
tionally  by  Sandura  Co.  to  in¬ 
troduce  Sandura-Wall.  a  plastic 


wall-covering.  Agency  is  Qm 
&  Rogers,  Philadelphia.  ^ 

Granny  Goose  Foods  has 
named  Brisacher,  Van  Norder 
&  Staff,  San  Francisco,  for  > 
newspaper  campaign  on  iti 
potato  chips,  nuts,  etc. 

■ 

Appliance  Dealer 
Has  Big  Ad  Drive 

Chicago  —  Sampson  Co.  has 
launched  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
centrated  newspaper  advertis 
ing  campaigns  ever  scheduled 
by  a  radio  and  appliance  dis 
tributor,  using  10  full-page  ads 
and  three  additional  1,000-line 
displays  in  a  21-day  period. 

Highlighting  the  campaign 
was  a  two-page  spread,  featur 
ing  Bendix  radios  and  Columbia 
records  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Feb.  5.  Sampson  is  also  using 
page  ads  in  the  Chicago  Doily 
News  and  Chicago  Daily  Sun 
and  Times. 

Products  featured  in  the 
Sampson  schedule  include 

Norge  refrigerators,  washer, 
hot  water  heaters,  ranges  and 
space  heaters;  Bendix  radios; 
Columbia  records;  Hamilsorl 

clothes  dryers;  Ironrite  ironers; 
Universal  vacuum  cleaners: 

and  Youngstown  kitchens. 

■ 

2  Big  Ones  In  Row 

“Big  Papers”  came  fast  re 
cently  for  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot.  On  a  Sunday, 
the  daily  published  52  pages, 
including  a  special  14-page  sec 
tion  for  a  men’s  clothing  store 
advertising  its  new  location, 

and  on  Monday  published  a  36 
page  “Dollar  day”  edition. 


.  .  to  write  for  some  proofs  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  series  of  religious  advertise¬ 
ments  ever  prepared  for  the  secular  press. 
The  Keister  Advertising  Service  proudly  offers 
over  180  ads  ready  for  use  In  mat  form  com¬ 
plete,  and  new  copy  is  being  constantly  pre¬ 
pared. 


Acclaimed  by  nationally  known  church  leaders 
and  newspapermen,  the  Keister  ads  represent 
years  of  study  In  Church  and  Bible  promotion. 
Write  now  for  information  and  proofs  of  the 
Keister  series — a  feature  that  Is  bringing 
popularity  and  profit  to  approximately  400 
newspapers  In  the  USA  and  Canada. 


KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

(E.  E.  KaistAr) 

First  in  Church  and  Bible  Promotion 
Dept.  2-C 

STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY 
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BUSINESS  CAN’T  THRIVE 
ON  OUT-OF-DATE  "FIGURES! 


You  need  today’s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  Market 


Change  is  the  order  of  the  day  in 
business.  Every  hour  sees 
new  trends— in  manufacturing, 
selling,  marketing.  In  Philadelphia 
there  has  been  a  decided  change  in 
the  newspaper  picture.  Today 
THE  INQUIRER  stands 
first  in  PRODUCTIVITY  .  .  . 
Leads  in  ADVERTISING. 


NOW  OUT  FRONT 
IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
In  1947,  The  Inquirer  assumed  first  place  in 
national  advertising  in  Philadelphia;  today 
is  ahead  on  both  a  6  DAY  and  7  DAY  basisi 

NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVS  YEAR 
OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


^fitlaitdpltk  3(nqin»r 

CIRCULATION:  DAILY.  ..OVER  700,000  •  S  U  N  D  A  Y  .  .  .  O  V  E  R  1,000,000 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 
T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  Stale  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
West  Coast  Representatives ;  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  ?55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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S-H  Rule  of  ‘Duality’ 
Handed  Down  by  £  WS 


that  the  deal  is  limited  to  their  everyone,  including  the  familv  I 
particular  corner  of  the  paper,  should  be  treated  alike.  One 
They  do  not  buy  any  influence  of  the  early  stories  in  the 
over  the  remaining  space.  Pre-  Cleveland  Press  dealt  with 
sumably  they  advertise  in  the  E.  W.  Scripps’s  troubles  with 
hope  of  profit.  They  are  not  the  law  while  driving  a  buggv 
given  any  false  impress'on  that  The  other  day  Louis-Seltzer  ft. 
they  are  buying  anything  else.  present  editor,  also  got  into  his 
This  system  is,  in  fact,  per-  own  paper.  He  had  paid  up  in 
fectly  acceptable  to  most  ad-  running  the  traffic 

vertisers.  “8^- 

It  is  only  the  chiseling  fringe  When  delegations  of  adver 
which  wants  to  "influence  pub-  »sers  come  to  the  Euanjuille 
lie  opinion”  anyhow.  The  ad-  Press  editorial  office  they  come 
vertiser  knows  what  he  thinks  subswibers  and  are  welcome, 
when  he  gets  a  dishonest  favor  Any  subscriber  has  a  right  to 
and  what  he  thinks  isn't  good.  tell  the  editor  he  s  been  smok- 
Once  a  decent  merchant  is  opium.  But  ad- 

cmvlnced  no“e  ot  his  compst-  ^hs™ 

itors  is  pulling  any  tricks,  he  is  ^  jj  edUor  he's 

content  not  to  try  any  himself,  ^nd  worse  it  comeluSt 
Ads  Are  Edited,  Too  heading  of  free  speech  and  may 

He  knows,  if  he's  a  sound  be  the  advertiser  is  right.  Both 
businessman,  that  public  respect  of  them  kriow  advertising  reve- 
for  a  newspaper’s  integrity  in-  nue  isn’t  involved  in  the  dis- 
creases  confidence  in  its  whole  cussion.  It  helps  candor  and 
content,  including  the  ads.  progress. 

That's  why  advertising  censor-  «»  <!  h 

ship  is  one  of  a  Scrippi-Howard  „  ®  " 

editor's  chores.  A  fraudulent  .  are  some  of  the  mechan- 

statement  in  an  ad  reflects  as  i^al  details  of  the  Scripps 
much  against  the  newspaper  as  Howard  dual-management  sys- 
a  lie  in  a  news  story  or  edi- 

torial.  the  year,  editor  and 

Or  a  news  suppression —  {Continued  on  page  22) 


se//  /ke  IVHOiE  market 


The  health  column 
that  is  foremost 
in  information, 
ethics  and 
readability 


Theaters,  retailers,  general 
advertisers  all  find  this  big  market 
easy  and  economical  to  sell, 
because  they  can  reach 
all  the  buyers  in  one  medium. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


By  Edwin  P. 
Jordan,  M.  D. 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publither 

"Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


An  NEA  Full  \ 
Service  Feature 
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Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  WWJ.  WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV 


48  Ad  Pages 
In  2  Weeks 


For  'Macy's  S.F/ 


Francisco  daily  plus  two  pages 
in  each  Sunday  newspaper, 
E&P  was  told. 

H.  C.  Bartlett  is  in  charge  of 
the  store's  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity,  with  Miss  Robin  Orr  as¬ 
sistant. 


San  Francisco — Smash  adver¬ 
tising  in  which  newspapers 
were  the  exclusive  media  has 
brought  a  75%  increase  in  sales 
volume  to  Macy's  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  within  a  four-month 
period. 

The  concentrated  and  still- 
continuing  campaign  begun  last 
Oct.  17  was  designed  primarily 
to  change  the  name  of  the  81- 
year-old  institution  which 
Macy's  purchased  here.  That 
mission  was  accomplished  early 
and  with  spectacular  success, 
with  48  pages  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  released  in  two  weeks’ 
time. 

Since  then  Macy’s  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  18  pages  of  copy 
a  week.  This  contrasts  with  13 
pages  weekly  attained  as  the 
store  stepped  up  its  promotion 
in  anticipation  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  O’Connor,  Moffat  &  Co. 
to  Macy’s. 

The  continuing  concentration 
in  newspaper  advertising  antici¬ 
pates  the  expansion  of  the  new 
Pacific  Coast  outlet  of  the 
famed  New  York  merchandis¬ 
ing  institution.  An  eight-story 
addition,  now  being  built,  will 
approximately  double  the  size 
of  the  present  store,  purchased 
in  1945. 

Change  Follows  Survey 

From  the  1945  date  of  the 
transfer  of  the  historic  San 
Francisco  store,  Macy’s  ampli¬ 
fied  advertising.  The  75%  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  volume  is  from 
the  date  of  the  recent  name 
change  campaign. 

First  Macy's  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey,  and  found  86%  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  favored 
the  change  of  name.  The  way 
had  been  pointed  back  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1947.  Advertising  showed 
occasional  Macy  specials  with 
the  line:  “Now  at  O’Connor’s, 
of  course.” 

It  was  six  weeks  before  ad¬ 
vertising  bore  any  shift  in  sig¬ 
nature.  and  then  the  move  was 
from  the  “O’Connor,  Moffatt  & 
Co.”  name  plate  to  "O’Connor, 
Moffatt — A  Macy  Associate.” 
There  matters  halted  until  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  teaser  ads  appeared 
stating:  “M. . .  .S. . .  .F. . . .  is 
coming.” 

When  “M....S....F _ ” 

came  it  hit  hard  and  continu¬ 
ously.  Meaning  of  the  letters 
was  revealed  as  “Macy’s,  San 
Francisco”  and  below  that  ap¬ 
peared  the  line:  “Formerly 
O’Connor’s.”  Finally  the  signa¬ 
ture  appeared  as:  “Macy’s,  San 
Francisco,”  and  below:  “O’Con¬ 
nor’s,  of  course.” 

In  those  two  weeks  of  quick¬ 
changing  signature  cuts,  Macy’s 
used  an  average  of  a  page  daily 
five  days  a  week  in  every  San 
Francisco  newspaper,  two  pages 
in  each  of  two  papers  Sundays, 
and  two  weekly  in  “Shopping 
News.”  A  special  mailing  piece 
containing  every  ad  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  two-week  period 
was  distributed  to  100,000 
charge  customers. 

Today  the  schedule  of  “Macy’s 
San  Francisco”  calls  for  around 
3Vi  pages  weekly  in  each  San 


Raleigh  Printers  Pay 
Honor  to  Daniels 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Members  of 
the  Raleigh  Typographical 
Union  No.  54,  in  a  meeting  here 
Feb.  8,  passed  a  resolution  hon¬ 
oring  the  late  Josephus  Daniels, 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  who  had  been  an  hon¬ 
orary  life  member  of  the  union. 

Describing  Mr.  Daniels  as 
their  “friend  and  brother,”  the 
group  pointed  out  that  “from 
early  life  Mr.  Daniels  was  a 
leader  in  the  struggle  for  better¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  religion,  in  the 
realm  of  his  church,  home,  state 
and  nation,  always  siding  with 
right,  whether  that  decision  rep¬ 
resented  friend  or  foe.” 


94%  Read  Dailies, 
Illinois  Survey  Shows 

Urbana  -  Champaign,  Ill.  — 
Daily  newspapers  are  read  by 
94%  of  the  families  in  Taylor- 
ville,  Christian  County  seat, 
P.  D.  Converse,  professor  of 
marketing  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  revealed  in  a  survey  re¬ 
port  on  consumer  buying  habits 
in  selected  communities. 

Of  the  families  in  the  county’s 
six  villages,  95%  reported  read¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  “regular¬ 
ly,”  as  did  91%  of  the  rural 
families. 

A  fairly  close  relationship  was 
evident  between  the  papers 
read  and  the  towns  in  which 
residents  of  an  area  had  shopped 
for  fashion  goods. 

Of  the  Taylorville  families, 
84%  reported  they  had  head  the* 
Taylorville  Breeze  -  Courier  the 
day  before  the  survey;  51% 
reported  reading  Springfield 
papers;  24%,  Chicago  papers, 
8%,  Decatur  papers;  and  5%,  St. 
Louis  papers. 


Canada  Linage 
Up  20%  In  ‘47 


National  advertising  in  Cana 
dian  daily  newspapers  showed  a 
gain  of  32.5%  in  December 
1947,  over  the  same  month  oi 
1946,  according  to  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association 
Increase  in  total  advertising 
during  the  month  was  20.5%  * 
All  advertising  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  during  the  year  1947  was 
20.1%  higher  than  in  1946.  Na¬ 
tional  rose  16.4%;  classified 
22.8%;  local,  21%. 


$50,000  Libel  Suit 

Tucson,  Ariz. — Publication  of 
a  news  story  in  which  a  com¬ 
plaining  witness  was  named  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  rape  action  is  the 
basis  for  a  $50,000  libel  suit  filed 
against  the  State  Consolidated 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star.  A  complete 
correction  of  the  story  was  car¬ 
ried  on  Page  One. 


The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET 
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SKYLINES 


WON’T  STAND  STILL... 


Florida  has  been  doing  something  about  the  hous¬ 
ing  shortage — for  both  families  and  business! 


In  1947,  Florida's  building  permits  totaled  $276,- 
000,000—311  amount  in  exeess  of  the  1925  “building 
boom”  figure. 


This  construction  was  not  limited  to  homes  and 
hotels.  A  large  portion  of  it  went  into  stores,  garages, 
theatres,  restaurants,  industrial  plants,  municipal  in¬ 
stallations,  utility  expansion — all  basic  barometers  of 
Florida’s  continuing  stable  growth. 


And  more  than  70  per  cent  of  these  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  ivas  spent  in  the  areas  served  by  Florida's  three 
big  morning  dailies. 


r. 


You  can  cover  these  major  markets,  where  the  bulk 
of  Florida’s  buying  power  is  concentrated — effectively 
and  at  low  cost — with  Florida’s  three  leading  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers. 


Mine 


Sttn***** 


II  LOWEST  COST  COVERAGE 
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FLORIDA’S  TOP  MAMETS 
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•Notionol  Reto'l  O^v  Goods  Associotion 


For  o  sample  of  Fairchild  coverage  of  a  big  story,  con¬ 
sider  the  37th  N.R.D.G.A.  convention  which  engulfed 
New  York's  Hotel  Pennsylvania  January  12-16  — the 
annual  conclave  of  Who's  Who  in  retailing. 

Fairchild  has  reported  every  convention  in  N.R.D.G.A. 
history,  so  Fairchild  editors,  news  hawks  and  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  just  took  the  job  in  stride. 

City  Editor  Sam  Levine  of  WOMEN'S.WEAR  DAILY  set 
up  an  on-the-spot  command  post,  with  seven  reporters 
ond  a  staff  photographer.  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and 
RETAILING  HOME  FURNISHINGS  each  assigned  two 
staff  writers,  making  a  total  of  1 1  Fairchild  retail-minded 
reporters  to  cover  162  scheduled  business  outlook 


WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  ''  RETAILING  HOME  FURNISHIN6S 
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FAIRCHILD  BUSINESS  PAPERS  . . .  SERVING  BIG  BUSINESS 

speeches  in  five  crowded  days  of  discussion  meetings, 
panels  and  group  conferences  —  to  soak  up  back¬ 
ground  and  interview  merchandising's  key  men  from 
48  states. 

Two  special  wires  cut  down  deadline  distance  to  the 
Fairchild  home  office  only  a  mile  downtown.  Extra 
telegraph  operators  and  relays  of  copy  messengers  ex¬ 
pedited  the  news  flow.  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  alone 
published  1 19  columns  of  significont  convention  news. 

Fairchild  news  men  worked  in  pairs  to  assure  complete 
accurate  coverage.  No  wonder  Fairchild  Business 
Papers  are  business  bibles  for  the  prime  ministers  of 
commerce  —  both  at  conventions  and  back  home. 

FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

8  Eost  13fh  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  •  Phone  ORchord  4-5000 

Covering  the  TeNtile,  Apparel.  Home  Furnithingt  ond  reloied  indwitries 
MiNieit  audit  eutfAu  or  ciicuiat»on 


MEN'S  WEAR  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  FAIRCHILD  BLUE  BOOR  DIRECTORIES 


Fairchild  covers  the 


Wilkes-Barre 
Carrier  Wins 
Heroism  Award 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  —  A  12 
year-old  newspaper  carrier  who 
had  tried  to  keep  his  heroism 
secret  was  honored  here  last 
week  for  saving  two  boys  from 
drowning  last  December. 

At  a  ceremony  in  Kingston 
High  School  before  his  assem¬ 
bled  schoolmates.  Earl  Conrad 
receive^  the  Distinguished  Jun¬ 
ior  Citizen’s  Award  of  the 
Interstate  Circulation  Managers 
Association  and  a  $50  savings 
bond  from  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Times  Leader  &  Evening  News. 

Earl  was  delivering  his  papers 
in  Kingston,  a  suburb,  Dec.  3, 
when  he  saw  the  two  brothers, 
8  and  7,  fall  through  the  icy 
surface  of  a  pond.  He  crawled 
out  on  the  ice  and  hauled  them 
to  safety,  but  the  rescue  was 
not  disclosed  until  several  days 
later  when  one  of  the  brothers 
told  school  officials  about  it. 

To  Be  Convention  Guest 

In  presenting  the  ISCMA 
award,  Raymond  Harris  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star,  an 
nounced  that  Earl  would  be  a 
guest  of  the  organization  at  its 
convention  in  Erie,  Pa.,  next 
month. 

The  bond  was  presented  by 
A.  DeWitt  Smith,  circulation 
manager  of  Wilkes-Barre  Pub 
lishing  Co. 

In  a  talk  preceding  the 


awards,  M.  J.  Picou  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  described 
the  character  building  nature  of 
the  newspaper  boy's  occupation. 

“He  is  counselled  in  business 
methods,  public  contact,  the 
selling  of  his  product,”  said  Mr. 
Picou.  “He  is  taught  the  value 
of  public  service,  and  he  is 
happy  to  be  on  his  first  business 
venture  early  in  life.  He  has 
independence." 

Mr.  Picou  pointed  out  that 
U.  S.  newspaper  boys  sold  more 
than  a  billion  War  Savings 
Stamps  during  the  war,  and  he 
laud^  H.  W.  Stodghill,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Bulletin, 
who  originated  the  stamp  sales 
program. 

ISCMA  members  represent 
newspapers  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  West  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

■ 

S.  C.  Newspapers 
Form  AP  Group 

Representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newspapers  formed 
a  South  Carolina  Associated 
Press  Association  during  the  an¬ 
nual  mid-winter  press  institute 
meeting  at  Columbia.  S.  C.,  last 
week. 

R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  Charleston 
Evening  Post,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent:  Alex  McCullugh,  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald,  is  vicepresident. 

The  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  John  A.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Columbia  State,  Ed  Chaffin. 
Greenwood  Index  Journal,  and 
Carl  D.  Weymer.  Greenville 
News. 


S-H  ‘Duality' 

_ continued  from  page  18 

business  manager  gather  round 
the  peace  table  and  make  a 
treaty  effective  for  the  next 
calendar  year. 

They  estimate  receipts  for  the 
year,  then  apportion  it  out  to 
the  various  departments.  The 
amount  of  daily  news  space 
which  the  paper  can  afford  also 
is  agreed  upon  and  the  editor 
solemnly  promises  there  will  be 
no  more  late  editions. 

That’s  the  end  of  the  editor’s 
financial  dealings  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  department.  Within  this 
allowance  he  spends  his  money 
as  he  thinks  best,  hiring  and 
firing,  regulating  salaries,  buy¬ 
ing  features  and  services  as 
seem  inclined  to  serve  his  read¬ 
ers  and  keep  them  on  the  list 
of  subscribers.  The  editor  is 
judged  by  circulation  records, 
rather  than  bank  balances. 

Editor  and  business  manager 
are,  practically  always,  sizeable 
stockholders  in  the  paper.  This 
provides  them  with  a  strong 
joint  incentive  to  get  along  to¬ 
gether,  get  the  paper  out  on 
time  and  not  throw  any  money 
away. 

Since  the  editor  sells  no  ads. 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  the 
business  manager  edits  no  copy, 
each  can  concentrate  on  his  own 
field. 

There  are,  as  the  report  on 
the  Albany  meeting  reminds  me, 
other  and  maybe  better,  sys¬ 
tems.  But  this  one  has  func¬ 
tioned  for  70  years. 


Phone  Charge 
Increase  Fought 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Com 
mission  has  granted  the  news 
papers’  petition  for  a  reopening 
of  proceedings  under  which  the 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  was 
permitted  to  raise  rates. 

Until  the  recent  change,  the 
newspapers  had  been  given  pref 
erential  press  rates  for  local  tele 
phone  service  for  more  than  40 
years  because  of  the  public  serv 
ice  quality  of  newspapers 
Heretofore  they  had  been  al 
lowed  unmeasured  local  serv 
ice;  now  they  pay  for  each  call 

The  newspapers  charged  they 
are  now  paying  three  times  as 
much  for  the  service  as  they  did 
before  the  increase  went  into 
effect.  The  Journal’s  December 
bill  was  205%  higher  than  the 
average  for  11  months. 

The  newspapers  requested  the 
Commission  that  they  be  given 
refunds  on  bills  paid  since  the 
higher  rates  went  into  effect 
in  November. 

The  Journal  averaged  $1,015 
a  month  for  11  months,  and  its 
bill  for  December  was  $3,092, 
an  increase  of  $2,077  or  205%. 
The  Sentinel  average  was  $1,- 
620,  with  December  at  $3,346, 
an  increase  of  $1,726. 


“The  Story  of  The  Oklohomon  end 
Timet"  it  a  pocket-tised  brochure 
pretented  to  each  vititor  to  the  Oklo- 
homon  and  Timet  plant,  foch  year 
thoutondt  of  copiet  go  into  the  hondt 
of  tcncol  children,  butinett  people  ,  ,  . 
to  Mr.  and  Mrt.  Oklahoma. 


STATE  COVERASE  is  a 

Part  of  the  Story 

State  news  just  busts  out  all  over  in  Oklohoma 
. . .  and  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  state  desk  is  reody  for 
it.  In  1947  more  than  30,000  separote  state  news  stories 
appeared  in  these  two  newspopers  exclusive  of  sports  and 
society  items.  A  statewide  network  of  correspondents, 
some  200  of  them,  provided  the  coverage  by  telephone,  by 
telegroph  ond  in  10,429  letters.  State  Editor  Ben  Berger 
keeps  this  pipeline  open.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  ranks  him¬ 
self,  says  he  will  always  be  just  a  small  town  boy  interested 
in  small  town  datelines. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  -  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO  The  Former-Stockman  —  WKY,  Oklohoma  City  —  KVOR,  Colorodo  Springs 
KLZ,  Denver  ond  WEEK,  Peorio,  Affilloted  in  Management  —  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 
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DALLAS  NEWS 


Xhrough  this  year  of  Southwestern  Progress ...  this 
1948  ...  the  new  home  of  The  Dallas  News  moves  steadily 
toward  its  completion. 

Rising  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  opposite  Union  Terminal, 
this  most  modern  of  newspaper  publishing  plants  looks 
confidently  ahead  . . .  able  and  adequate  to  serve  the  whole 
Dallas  market  when  the  city  itself  will  have  a  million 
people. 

Product  of  long  study  and  nation-wide  research,  this 
plant  opens  a  new  era  in  Southwestern  newspaper  pub- 


John  Ntoly  Bryan 
built  tha  first  .homo  in 
Dallas  in  1842 — tha 
yaar  tha  institution 
was  foundad  in  GaU 
vaston  which  latar 
bacama  Tha  Dallas 
Nawt.  Could  Old 
Man  Taxas  brin9  Mr. 
Bryan  back  today  ha 
would  net  know  tha 
eld  pasture. 


lishing.  It  is  a  fitting  testimonial  to  the  vision  and  faith 


of  The  News’  founders ...  a  lasting  pledge  to  its  people 


that  this  institution  will  always  serve  them  well. 
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Auto  Store  Ad 
In  Study  114 
Sets  New  High 

Four  advertisements,  one  na¬ 
tional  and  three  local,  in  the 
Nov.  20,  1947,  issue  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  placed 
among  the  10  best-read  ads  in 
their  respective  categories  for 
the  114  studies  completed  to 
date  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  re¬ 
ports. 

Men’s  reading  of  local  and 
amusement  advertising  exceed¬ 
ed  the  medians  established  for 
these  categories.  Their  reading 
of  department  store  advertising 
was  particularly  high  and  gave 
them  a  three-way  tie  for  fifth 
place  in  that  category  for  all 
studies  to  date. 

Women’s  reading  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  especially  department 
store  ads,  was  above  average 
and  readership  of  amusement 
advertising  equalled  the  all¬ 
study  median. 

Color  Ranks  High 

There  were  two  color  ads 
( black-and-red )  in  the  surveyed 
issue.  Both  were  national  and 
both  ranked  among  the  five 
best-read  national  ads  with  men 
and  women. 

Tops  among  national  ads  with 
both  men  and  women  was  a 
1,488-line  display  for  Sweet¬ 
heart  Toilet  Soap  on  page  29. 
It  stopped  18%  of  the  men  and 
25%  of  the  women  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  offer  of  three  cakes 
of  soap.  The  women’s  score 
gave  the  ad  a  two-way  tie  for 
eighth  place  in  the  Toilet 
Requisites  classification  for  all 
studies  to  date. 

One  of  the  color  ads,  a  975- 
line  display  in  black-and-red 
for  White  'Tulip  Flour  on  page 
30  stopped  10%  of  the  men  and 
12%  of  the  women.  The  other 
black-and-red  ad  appeared  in 
995-line  size  on  the  last  page 
of  Section  2.  This  page  40  ad 
for  Walker’s  Chili  and  Tamales 
scored  M— 8%,  W— 13%, 

A  new  high  was  recorded  in 
the  local  Automotive  classifica¬ 
tion  for  all  studies  to  date  when 
Western  Auto  Stores’  2,224-line 
ad  on  page  20  stopped  22%  of 
the  men  and  55%  of  the  women. 
Western  Auto  Stores  ads  now 
hold  the  three  top  spots  in  this 


"IHE  UI081'®  ® 
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Bicctsi  nows 


classification  and  six  of  the  top 

11. 

Three  full-page  ads  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  topped  the 
men's  list  of  best-read  local  ads 
in  the  measured  issue,  scoring 
34%,  32%,  and  32%.  All  fea¬ 
tured  gift  items. 

One  of  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
ads  was  tops  with  women  at 
68%.  Another  was  fourth  at 
64%  and  the  third  tied  for 
seventh  at  55%. 

News  and  Features 

The  two  best-read  news  stories 
in  the  issue  were  concerned 
with  the  wedding  of  England's 
Princess  Elizabeth.  Rating  57%, 
a  small  box  set  in  the  banner 
story  on  page  one  drew  the 
highest  attention  from  women 
and  tied  for  sixth  with  men  at 
41%.  The  story  was  about  the 
word  “obey”  being  included  in 
the  wedding  vows. 

Men  displayed  more  interest 
in  local  events  than  in  the  nu¬ 
ptials  and  gave  two  stories  of 
local  origin  first  and  second  bill¬ 
ing  on  their  best-read  list.  First, 
at  54%,  was  a  page  one  item 
about  two  local  citizens  who 
engaged  in  a  gun  fight  follow¬ 
ing  an  argument  about  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  participants. 
Women  rated  the  story  at  41%. 

The  three-page  sports  section 
of  the  News  attracted  86%  of 
the  men  and  78%  of  the  women. 

Drew  Pearson's  26%  reader- 
ship  by  men  gave  his  column 
the  top  spot  for  men  among 
the  syndicated  writers,  while 
the  women's  first  choice  with  a 
score  of  34%  went  to  Hedda 
Hopper's  Hollywood  column. 


Yip  ... 

this  79er’s  been 
rejuvenated ! 

more  columns 
of  news 
more  features 

•  more  pictures 

•  more  county 
news 

•  more  cartoon 
panels 

•  more  comics 
— a  full  page 

.  .  .  improvements 
that  increase  read¬ 
er  interest  .  •  • 

reader  response  to 
advertising. 

New  Jersey's 
Oldest  Newspaper 
Established  1779 


Sperial  KyprcwiiUtivw 

ARD-CRIFFini  CO.,  Inc^ 


Best-read  comic  strip  with 
men  at  71%  and  tied  with 
“Blondie”  for  second  place  on 
the  women’s  list  with  a  score 
of  62%  was  “Henry.”  This  strip 
has  been  checked  23  times  in 
the  eight  years  of  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  and  has  never  failed 


to  attract  more  than  half  of 
both  men  and  women  reader? 

Pictures  of  Princess  Eliza' 
beth’s  wedding  monopolized  iSl 
list  of  most-looked-at  news 
photographs.  A  front  page  nie 
ture  of  the  actual  ceremony  at 
tracted  82%  men,  98  7o  women 


- _ 


People  like  Local  News 

The  news  from  just-arouiid-tlie-coriier  is  always 
tlie  hottest  news.  That's  liuiiian  nature.  Hasn't 
changed  since  primitive  man  first  starteil  chisel- 
ing  local  gossip  items  on  liis  cave  wall. 

^our  own  family  hmlget  is  higger  stuff  to  vou 
than  President  Truman's  multi-hillion  hudget. 
\our  new  ear  is  higger  stuff  to  you  than  the  new¬ 
est  lK’,-6,  Vuir  hahy— or  your  neighhor's  hahv— 
higger  stuff  than  a  new  Crown  Prince  of  Petro- 
polis. 

And  that  is  why  local  news,  carried  hy  local 
urns  (laili<‘s,  is  so  completely  read  hy  so  many 
people. 

‘“WHAT  AIS  ADVERTISING  ME  DILI  m” 


The  Jul  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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How  to  stretch  a  Barrel 


Shell Is  fMishinff /ltd  oil pro^iction  to  record capadty 


Wizardry  has  limits: 

To  get  more  fuel  oil,  why  not  cut  down  or 
elimiaite  less  needed  products^make  all  of 
the  barrel  of  “crude**  into  heating  oils?  That 
won’t  work  because  there  is  a  limited  pcr> 
centage  of  heating  oil  “components’*  in  a 
barrel  of  petroleum.  To  get  at  the  fuel  oils, 
you  must  first  remove  a  ocrtain  amount  of 
gasoline  and  other  products. 


Delivery— by  every 

possible  means: 

To  get  kerosene  and  heating  oil  to  you  fast. 
Shell  runs  transportation  facilities  dav  and 
night.  This  includes  use  of  pipelines,  river 
barges,  tank  cars,  trucks,  and  tK^ean-going 
tankers.  For  efficiency  in  the  use  of  these  dis¬ 
tributing  facilities.  Shell  won  the  1947 
award. 


But  a  barrel  can  be  stretched: 


Shell  is  using  all  known  methods— and 
thinking  up  new  ones— to  get  you  more 
fuel  oil.  Under  conditions  of  maximum 
operating  efficiency,  every  barrel  of 
crude  oil  is  being  stretched  to  extract 
every  possible  drop  of  heating  oils.** 


Less  flame— more  heat: 

SupplenKnting  refinery  pnnluction  and  distn- 
bution  is  Shells  Fuel  Oil  Labt^ratory*— foremost 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Here,  scientists  work  to 
get  more  heat  from  less  oil  . . .  work  with  oil 
burner  manufacturers  to  get  top  etficiency  from 
fiK'l  and  burners. 


Demands  do  skyrocket: 

Because  petroleum  is  so  useful,  demands  for  all 
products  are  now  above  the  pre-war 

record — 9.1%  above  war  peaks!  Industrial  re¬ 
quirements  are  up  18%  . . .  farm  demands  have 
doubled . . .  diesel  needs  are  up  182%.  Require¬ 
ments  for  kerosene  and  heating  oil  arc  now 
exceeding  the  pre-war  high  by  45%. 


PMTMR  spells  oil: 

Ever  think  of  the  teamwork  nccessarv  to  de¬ 
liver  a  gallon  of  fuel  oil?  .At  Shell  it  means 
thousands  of  people  in  Production — to  lind 

and  produce  more  “crude” _ Manupteturin^, 

to  squeeze  out  every  drop  from  “crude". . . 
Transportation,  to  move  oil  to  refineries  and 

products  to  distributing  centers _ Marketing, 

to  get  them  to  your  door  . .  .  and  Research,  to 
add  to  product  qualitv'  and  operating  efficienev. 


“Bouncing  off  ^ 
the  bottom”: 

One  way  to  get  more  fuel  oil  to  your  dinar  is 
to  keep  it  “bouncing  olf  the  bottom”  of  the 
storage  tanks.  This  means  getting  the  fuel  oil 
from  the  refinery  into  the  supply  pipe  line,  and 
on  Its  u  ay  to  the  consumer,  about  as  fast  as  it  is 
made.  That's  being  done ! 


by  day.— 60*  by  night: 

Despite  record  output,  unprecedented 
denunds  for  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  have 
resulted  in  a  tight  supply.  That's  where 
you  can  help.  Don't  overheat  your  house. 
Don't  set  your  theniKistat  higher  than  68  * 
. . .  and  at  night  never  above  60^.  You  can 
save  up  to  15^*0  on  your  fuel  oil  bill  by 
this  single  common-sense  step. 


Today,  the  oil  industry’s  production  of  heating  oils  is  the  dteatest  in  history — but 
demands  are  even  If  everyone  saves  a  little*  there’ll  be  enoudh  for  all. 


Shell  Oil  Company,  Incorporated 


_ _ 

, ,  The  tie  develop®*"*  opportunity  to  jh 

,ood  ••"wwIpfoducM.  4,  i„  Shntehold 

new  .nd  better  p  eot*?;**  .  feir  return  on  tn. 

1.  The  Co”'^“^Uod  netionnl  weUere  ,  _ 

,h.t  promote  l^'*"  - 
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Our  l^eade 


Code  Is  Suggested 
For  Radio  Log  Plugs 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Eiges  and  Mr. 
Porter  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  radio  logs  by  newspapers. 

Truly,  the  radio  executives 
must  attach  great  importance 
to  the  use  of  program  listings 
by  newspapers,  that  they  write 
so  profoundly  and  at  such  great 
length! 

Would  it  not  perhaps  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  fear  the  news¬ 
papers  will  realize  they  have 
unwittingly  created,  through 
the  use  of  extravagent  publicity 
and  free  program  listings,  the 
animal  that  now  threatens  to 
eat  the  family  out  of  house  and 
home?  Can  radio  even  yet  stand 
on  its  own? 

It  is  rather  humorous  that  the 
radio  executives  call  upon  the 
newspaper  profession  to  stand 
by  its  ideals  and  reject  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  What  are  they,  the 
radio  men,  doing  but  defending 
their  own  business  office?  And 
just  how  much  have  they  done, 
with  their  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion,  to  present  complete  news 
to  the  public? 

For  example,  everybody 
knows,  and  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  figures  prove,  that  complete 
and  integrated  news  coverage  is 
only  possible  through  the  press. 
Yet,  how  often  do  we  hear  the 
voice  at  the  microphone  an¬ 
nounce,  “A  more  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  news  broadcast 
may  be  found  in  your  daily 
newspaper?” 

Copy  for  File  13 

The  Ardmore  Chronicle  is 
located  in  a  wealthy  township 
in  suburban  Philadelphia.  At 
this  weekly  newspaper  office, 
we  receive,  day  in  and  day  out, 
fat  program  listings,  radio  col¬ 
umns,  and  program  notes  which 
immediately  are  dispatched  by 
the  editors  to  file  13.  During 
the  war.  handicapped  by  short¬ 
ages  of  help,  we  published  some 
of  the  matted  material  sent  out 
by  these  radio  organizations. 
Since  dropping  them,  and  using 
instead  more  live  and  interest¬ 
ing  local  news  in  their  place, 
we  have  gained  circulation. 

The  only  mutual  service  which 
radio  rendered  our  newspaper 
was  not  provided  by  any  radio 
station  at  all,  but  by  a  televi¬ 
sion  station,  WPTZ.  This  sta 
tion  invited  the  editor  to  speak 
at  its  studio  for  10  minutes  to 
describe  a  giant  parade  which 
our  paper  publicized  last  fall. 
We  were  quick  to  reciprocate 
in  our  news  columns. 

Television  provides  services 
to  the  people,  too;  but  we  don’t 
see  any  radio  stations  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  on  the  program 
content  of  the  television  studios, 
anymore  than  they  are  telling 
the  public  what  the  newspapers 
have  to  offer. 

A  Selfish  Business 

It  would  seem  to  me,  then, 
that  if  any  man  is  going  to  ask 
or  tell  the  newspapers  what 
ideals  they  should  stand  by,  he 


should  quickly  disassociate  him¬ 
self  from  a  radio  station.  There 
has  been  no  mutuality,  no  kin 
dred  service  performed  by 
radio.  It  is  a  selfish  business 
that  lacks  enough  ethical  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  even  clean  up  its 
own  soap  operas  and  commer 
cials. 

When  the  day  comes  that 
radio  will  devote  itself  to  ser 
vice  to  other  public  institutions 
in  the  same  measure  that  it 
demands,  then  it  should  be  given 
the  aid  of  the  newspapers.  In¬ 
deed,  we  hope  that  day  will 
come. 

The  combination*of  radio  and 
newspaper  is  indeed  one  to  be 
respected,  but  let  not  the  weak 
sap  the  strength  of  the  strong 
under  the  banner  of  false  ideal¬ 
ism. 

The  radio  executives  have 
cunningly  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  should  vie  with  one  an¬ 
other  for  the  privilege  of  pub¬ 
lishing  radio  logs  to  gain  cir¬ 
culation.  I  suggest  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  associations  seriously 
consider  adopting  a  uniform 
code  to  bar  free  advertising  of 
radio  stations  through  radio 
logs.  Certainly,  one  would  not 
advertise  a  competing  news¬ 
paper  even  though  it  may  carry 
news  of  service  to  the  public; 
why  then  advertise  radio? 

Linwood  M.  Day, 

Managing  Editor. 

Ardmore  (Pa.)  Chronicle 


Johnson  Preparing 
Book  About  Paper 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Walter  John¬ 
son.  secretary-manager  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  been  doing 
some  intensive  research  on  the 
history  of  paper  in  the  South. 

Among  discoveries:  A  pioneer 
rag  paper  mill  was  located  near 
his  boyhood  swimming  hole  on 
Middlebrook  Creek,  not  far 
from  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Dallas  office  of  the  SNPA,  said 
his  projected  book  on  paper  de¬ 
velopment  in  Dixie  will  be 
call^  “Out  of  the  Wood.”  It 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
latter-day  development  of  the 
Southern  pine  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry. 

■ 

Turkish  Office  Offers 
To  Aid  U.  S.  Writers 

Ahmet  Sukru  Esmer.  director 
of  the  Turkish  Information  Office 
in  New  York  City,  has  offered 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
"obviate  causes  of  difficulty 
which  may,  however  uninten¬ 
tionally,  face  American  corres¬ 
pondents  working  in  Turkey.” 

Elsmer’s  statement  was  made 
in  a  letter  to  the  American  War 
Correspondents  Assoc  i  a  t  i  o  n  . 
which  has  passed  a  resolution 
drawing  State  Department  at¬ 
tention  to  "recent  attacks”  on 
U.  S.  correspondents  in  Greece 
and  Turkey.  ( E&P.  Jan.  10.  p. 
54). 


W.  A.  Thomson 
Honored  by  N.  Y. 
AANR  Group 

William  A.  Thomson,  who  re¬ 
cently  announced  his  retirement 
as  administrative  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  after  35 
years  with  the  organization, 
was  guest  of  honor  last  week  at 
the  regular  monthly  luncheon 
of  the  New  York  chapter,  Am¬ 
erican  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives. 

In  reply  to  tributes  by  several 
speakers,  Mr.  Thomson  recalled 
the  friendships  he  has  formed 
among  representatives  and  said 
that  in  leaving  the  Bureau,  he 
takes  with  him  three  “compen¬ 
sating  thoughts”:  that  the  daily 
newspaper  has  been  raised  to  a 
height  “almost  beyond”  the 
danger  of  competition;  that  the 
Bureau  is  today  at  the  peak  of 
its  achievement,  and  that  he  is 


leaving  it  in  the  hands  of 
ented  men  who  will  carry  th' 
work  on  to  even  greater  heiehb 
Tributes  to  Mr.  Thoir^n 
were  voiced  by  Lee  Ward*^« 

Ward-Griffith  Co.,  president  o 

the  chapter;  Frank  Meeker  S 
Osborn,  Scolaro  &  Meeker 
Ray  McKinney  of  J.  T 
Kinney  &  Son.  A  telegram  from 
Herbert  Beyea  of  Hearst  A? 
vertising  Service,  was  read 
Mr.  Ward  presented  to  tha 
guest,  on  behalf  of  the  mem 
bers,  a  salmon  rod  and  a  “fisher 
man’s  de-liar”,  a  miniature  seal* 
and  measuring  tape.  ' 

Another  feature  of  the  prn. 
gram  was  a  presentation  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  “Selective 
Area  Plan”  for  cooperative  ad 
vertising.  Tom  McVickar  of  the 
Tribune  s  New  York  office,  in 
detailing  the  plan  (E&P,  Aur 
30,  1947,  p.  7),  pointed  out  thM 
it  is  adaptable  to  smaller  cities 
Mr.  McVickar  was  introduced 
by  Eugene  Struhsacker,  eastern 
ad  manager  for  the  Tribune 
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*  So/es  Managemtnf 
Surv9y  of  Buying 
Powf  1947 


V  '  '  V  - 

The  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  covers 
this  30th  Market  completely  with  a  daily 
circulation  in  excess  of  140,000  and 
Sunday  circulation  over  100,000. 


TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  P<Jr€ish€^- 

MOIONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  21,  194* 
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LIKE  TRACKS  AND  A  TROLLEY 

A  trolley  can't  finish  its  run  if  it  jumps  its  tracks.  And  neither 
can  advertising  that  stops  at  ®entral  city  limits.  Because,  if  your 
product  is  sold  through  Pittsburgh  chains  or  jobbers,  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  distributed  through  at  least  14  counties  within  a  50- 
mile  radius.  Only  the  Post-Gazette  can  adequately  route  your 
advertising  as  your  product  is  routed  through  this  entire  area — 
working  with  salesmen  in  selling  the  million  central  city  people 
— then  traveling  beyond  to  help  sell  the  two  million  more  who 
live  in  and  around  the  neighboring  144  cities  and  towns  of  1,000 
to  70,000  population. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC. 
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Low  Cost  Plan 
Of  Readership 
Study  Related 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  A  new 
method  for  conducting  reader- 
ship  studies  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  present  methods  was 
reported  by  Bob  Pendergast  of 
the  Readex  Ratings  Division  of 
the  Pendergast  Agency  of  St. 
Paul  at  the  28th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Northwest  Daily  Press 
Association  here  last  week.  _ 

The  chief  difference  between 
the  method  used  by  Pendergast 
and  other  readership  methods  is 
the  elimination  of  the  personal 
interview  technique  by  using 
mail  or  carrier  boys  to  distrib¬ 
ute  and  pick  up  the  material. 
This  new  low  cost  method  has 
been  tried  on  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  ranging  in  circula¬ 
tion  from  213,177  to  1,056.  In 
a  test  run  on  the  same  issue  of 
the  largest  circulation  paper 
used  in  a  personal  interview 
study,  Pendergast  said,  the 
Readex  Rating  produced  almost 
identical  results. 

Pendergast,  in  disclosing  de¬ 
tails  of  his  new  system  to  the 
77  publishers  and  advertising 
managers  of  the  51  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Northwest  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said,  “An  interesting 
sidelight  on  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  resulted  from  our 
studies.  For  example,  from  one 
stack  of  1,000  marked  newspa¬ 
pers  carrying  considerable  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  linage,  only  two 
respondents  commented  on  such 
advertising.  One  woman  said. 
‘Cut  this  out.’  A  man  scrawled 
on  a  beer  cartoon  ad.  ‘I  like 
this.’  ’’ 

“No  competition  with  present 
readership  studies  is  intended,” 
Pendergast  said.  He  said  he 
owed  considerable  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  knowledge  to  the  findings 
of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  said,  he  uses  the  car¬ 
toon  method  almost  exclusively 
for  Schmidt’s  beer.  It  is  this 
technique  that  continues  to 
show  high  readership  figures  in 
Continuing  Study  indexes. 

The  revolution  in  printing 
methods  also  highlighted  the 
meeting.  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Barn¬ 
hart  reported  on  his  recent  tour 
of  the  Perry  plant  at  Ocala. 
Fla.,  which  has  been  publishing 


.several  weeklies  by  the  “cold 
type’’  method.  Barnhart  re¬ 
ported  they  are  now  using  an 
experimental  model  of  a  new 
typewriter  that  eliminates  the 
re  typing  step  by  automatically 
aligning  both  left  and  right- 
hand  margins  of  copy  in  one 
operation. 

This  operation,  he  reported, 
was  being  conducted  in  a  room 
without  windows  and  behind 
locked  doors  at  the  Ocala  plant. 

J.  C.  (Jack)  Cornelius,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  B.B.D.&O.  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  western 
operations,  complimented  this 
media  group  on  its  merchandis¬ 
ing  activities  as  exemplified  by 
its  merchandising  -  advertising 
agreement  plan. 

This  plan  was  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  Northwest 
Daily  Press  newspapers.  Be 
sides  the  usual  newspaper  mer¬ 
chandising  services  of  consumer 
and  dealer  survey,  dealer  con¬ 
tact.  and  association  produced 


point-of-sale  posters,  it  features 
an  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  carrying  national 
schedules  to  obtain  adequate 
dealer  tie-in  support,  thereby 
causing  national  advertising  to 
be  localized  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  to  be  nationalized  by  the 
featuring  of  trade-marked  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  regional  or  na¬ 
tional  reputation  in  retail  copy. 

“Through  these  activities,” 
said  Cornelius,  “I  feel  that  you 
are  providing  an  improved  ve¬ 
hicle  to  industry  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  ideas  —  ideas  about 
products  and  services  and  the 
ever  increasing  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  function,  benefits, 
and  objectives  in  our  life.” 

He  further  complimented  the 
NDPA  with  his  belief  that  it 
has  made  more  progress  in 
broadening  and  improving  the 
relationship  between  the  agency 
and  the  publishing  business  in 
the  Northwest  than  any  other 
association  with  which  he  is  fa¬ 
miliar. 

L.  E.  Heindel.  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Madison  (Wis. ) 


Capital  -  Times  and  Wisconnj. 
State  Journal,  described  the 
“Madison  Plan”  for  retail  adver 
tising.  He  cited  the  need  for 
increased  newspaper  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  retailer  in 
planning,  to  lower  the  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  in  proportion  to  sales 
The  meeting’s  merchandising 
theme  was  further  carried  out 
with  a  presentation  of  Dr.  j 
Edward  Gerald,  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Norman  D.  Black.  Jr.,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Northwest  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  D.  A.  McKenzie,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Crookston  (Minn.) 
Times,  who  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Bruce  J. 
Nelson,  business  manager  of  the 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  TeU. 
gram,  was  named  vicepresident, 
and  Arthur  Teachout,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  and  Roy  P.  Palmer 
were  re-elected  treasurer  and 
executive  secretary,  respec 
tively. 


THE  FAMED  TEXAS  SIZ2LER.... 


ELMER 


WHEELER 


NOW 

'access  _ 

A  PENETRATING.  INSPIRING.'^  THOUGHT- PR0W0KIM6  COLUMN 


(AP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FAGS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


WM  OF  LIFE  * 


■¥  HE  WRITES  LIKE  HE  TALKS./ 

*  AUTHOR  OF  15  BOOKS  WITH 
SALES  OF  MANY  MILLIONS  / 


fOR 


MARCH  1*-^ 


yO  WORDS  TIMES 
A  WEEK  ^  STACtCtp 

FOR  V/EEKEND  use- 

■wif® 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


5.  C^rgF  Lmltt 


250  PAKK  AVKME.  N.  17,  V.  Y. 


Phone  ELdofodo  S*37ll2 
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•  ••The  Oregonian  goes  with  the  Oregon  Markel 


INCIRCULATION— 
r  I  K  9  I  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


When  you  think  of  ham,  you  think  of  eggs;  when 
informed  advertisers  think  of  the  Oregon  Market, 
they  think  of  THE  OREGONIAN,  Throughout  its 
$2  billion  market  The  Oregonian  covers  42.7% 
of  all  family  homes  daily,  53.8%  on  Sunday. 

No  other  medium  approaches  this  complete, 
influential,  market-wide  coverage. 
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Agency  Starts 
Ad  Position 
Rating  System 

Chicago — A  new  client  service 
— ad  position  rating — has  been 
inaugurated  by  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Inc. 

This  new  service  provided  by 
the  agency's  media  checking  de¬ 
partment  gives  the  client  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study  of  the  positions 
his  ads  are  given  in  each  publi¬ 
cation  in  which  they  appear.  The 
service  includes  newspapers. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  custom¬ 
ary  to  check  media  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ad  in  the  issue 
in  which  it  was  ordered,  meas 
ure  the  ad  space  against  inser¬ 
tion  order,  check  the  ad  against 
proof  or  copy  supplied  the  pub 
lisher,  and  note  any  faulty  re 
production. 

Clients  now  wilt  receive  not 
only  a  report  of  any  single  case 
of  bad  positioning  on  the  part  of 
any  publication,  but  also  a  his 
tory  of  their  ad  positions  in  that 
publication  over  a  long  period. 

The  rating  system  gives  each 
ad  a  possible  score  of  20  for  per¬ 
fect  position.  Five  points  are 
allowed  for  position  of  the  ad  in 
the  publication,  five  points  for 
placement  of  the  ad  on  the  page, 
five  for  facing  or  adjacent  edi¬ 
torial  material,  and  five  for  col¬ 
umns  of  editorial  material  on 
the  two-page  spread  in  which 
the  ad  appears.  Full  pages  rate 
five  points  for  position  on  the 
page.  From  the  total  score  com¬ 
puted  under  these  headings,  de¬ 
ductions  are  made  for  compet¬ 
ing  ads  on  the  same  page  or  the 
facing  page. 

Where  the  competing  ad  domi 
nates,  the  deduction  is  10  points 
tor  a  competing  ad  on  the  same 
page  and  eight  points  for  a  com¬ 
peting  ad  on  the  facing  page. 
Where  the  client's  ad  dominates, 
deductions  are  five  points  for 
a  competing  ad  on  the  same 
page  and  four  for  a  competing 
ad  on  a  facing  page. 

Using  this  system  an  ad  with 
a  final  position  score  of  16  to  20 
points  is  considered  excellent. 
10  to  15  good,  seven  to  nine 
fair,  and  six  or  under  poor. 


Short  Sahed 


A  TYPO  in  the  story  on  the 
Lynbrook,  L.  I.  recluse  sisters 
made  it  appear  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
“spinster  sinsters.”  and  a  sub 
scriber  wrote  in:  “I  agree  with 
you  it's  a  sin  the  way  those 
spinsters  were  living.” 

■ 

WHEN  a  typographical  error 
occurs  and  a  word  is  mis¬ 
spelled.  that's  not  news.  But 
when  a  typographical  error  oc 
curs  and  a  word  is  spelled  cor¬ 
rectly,  that's  news.  That's  what 
happened  to  the  Yuma  ( Ariz.  > 
Daily  Sun’s  spelling  column  ed 
itor  in  a  recent  issue  and  he  is 
still  answering  the  phone,  ex 
plaining  it  all. 

To  create  interest  in  a  forth 
coming  spelling  contest  for  stu 
dents,  the  Sun  has  been  print 
ing  a  daily  column  containing 
three  words,  one  of  which  is 
misspelled. 

But  a  proofreader  corrected 
the  misspelled  word,  the  paper 
hit  the  street  and  the  phone 
started  ringing 

■ 

THE  Gorman  ( Tex.  t  Progress 
makes  the  point  that  every 
body  in  a  small  town  knows  the 
new’s  but  reads  the  paper  to 
see  if  the  editor  gets  it  printed 
right. 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  New  York  Times: 
"See  No  Men's  Wear  Drop.” 

■ 

A  FOUR-COLUMN  line  on  a 
Valentine's  Day  story  and  a 
one  column  head  in  the  same 
type  in  the  Fifth  column  gave 
this  effect  in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times:  “Roses  Are  Red.  Violets 
Are  Blue;  Yep,  It's  Valentine's 
Day  Wreck  Kills  Two.” 

■ 

Guild  Dues  Boosted 

Philadelphia — By  a  vote  of 
359  to  211,  members  of  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  affiliate  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
have  agreed  to  an  increase  in 
dues.  The  new  scale  runs  from 
$1.50  for  those  earning  under 
$31  weekly  to  $6.50  for  those 
earning  $150  or  more. 


"BRINGING  HOME  THE  GROCERIES"! 

...  in  Pennsylvania — 

The  moUvating  influence  in  buying  is  BUYING  POWER. 
Then  comes  an  urgency  encouraged  by  advertising.  Make 
no  mistake.  Mother  rolls  that  cart  home  with  advertised 
brands  .  .  .  locally  advertised,  that  is,  as  Senator  Clag- 
horn  would  remark. 

But — A  market  has  no  greater  buying  power  than  its 
own  progressiveness.  Men  and  women  working.  Earn- 
good  money.  Regularly.  York  has  a  long  list 
BIG  plants.  Consider  this  item: — "The  largest 
order  for  automatic  heat¬ 
ing  equipment  ever  signed 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
— for  4,000  boiler  units  of 
a  new  and  specialized  de¬ 
sign — has  been  received 
by  York-Shlpley,  Inc.” 

To  “Do  it  with  Dispatch 
in  Pennsylvania’s  Trade 
Area  market  of  186,158,  do 
it  with  ‘The  Dispatch’.” 


Survey  Gives 
Composite  Data 
On  Classified 

Philadelphia  —  Illuminating 
information  concerning  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rates  charged  by  U.  S. 
newspaper  publishers  comes 
out  of  a  national  survey  of 
newspapers  conducted  under 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  questionnaires  were 
circulated  and  returns  were 
tabulated  under  the  direction 
of  D.  B.  (Barney)  Barnhart, 
CAM  of  the  McKeesport  ( Pa. » 
Daily  News  and  chairman  of 
PNPA’s  classified  advertising 
committee. 

The  survey  was  confined  to 
six-day  afternoon  papers  that 
carried  more  than  1.000,000 
lines  of  classified  last  year. 
There  are  109  papers  of  this 
class,  and  all  but  six  of  them 
responded  to  the  inquiry. 

City  with  the  largest  popula 
tion  in  the  group  is  3.400.000; 
the  smallest,  12.000,  Average 
population  in  the  survey,  210. 
165.  Largest  circulation  paper 
in  the  group,  513,000;  smallest. 
6.500.  Average  circulation  of 
papers  represented.  53.242. 

It  was  found  that  97  news¬ 
papers  use  more  than  one  size 
type;  53  do  not  permit  the  use 
of  cuts;  50  do. 

The  questionnaire  asked  for 
the  highest  rate  they  had  for 
any  type  of  classifi^.  Replies 
indicate  80c  per  line  highest 


“high  rate;  8c  per  line  low 
est  “high”  rate,  with  27  l/5c  th. 
average  high  rate  of  all  panAr! 
concerned.  * 


Requested  also  was  informa 
tion  on  the  “lowest  rate  possi 
ble  for  anyone  to  earn.”  Tfa. 
replies  were:  40c  per  line  high 
est  low  rate;  5c  per  line  low«t 
low  rate;  llV&c  the  average  low 
rate  for  all  papers. 


The  survey  disclosed  86  to 
be  the  largest  number  of  em 
ployes  in  any  department.  None 
is  the  lowest  number  of  em 
ployees  in  any  department  (The 
publisher  of  this  one  paper  said 
he  had  no  employes  and  no 
classified  manager). 


11  on  Average  Staff 

Eleven  is  the  average  num 
ber  of  employes  of  all  papers 
15';  of  the  CAM’s  are  women 
Two  papers  have  no  difference 
in  high  and  low  rates — no  dis 
count  or  sliding  scale  for  num 
ber  of  insertions. 

Fifty-three  papers  have  com 
petition  in  their  city;  50  have 
no  competition.  Average  high 
rate  of  newspapers  that  have 
no  competition  is  29  1/lOc  per 
line;  24c  per  line  is  the  average 
high  rate  of  newspapers  in 
cities  without  competition:; 
14  1  /12c  is  the  average  low  rate 
of  newspapers  in  cities  that 
have  competition:  9Vic  per  line 
is  the  average  rate  of  news 
papers  in  cities  without  com 
petition. 

An  average  of  15  3,5  em 
ployes  are  used  on  papers  in 
competitive  cities;  6Vi  employes 
are  used  on  papers  in  non-com¬ 
petitive  cities. 


FALL  RIVER 

A  ^^High  Spot^^  Market  Of 

INDUSTRIAL 
NEW  ENGLAND 

FAIL  mVEC  HERALD  HEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Nationally  Reprasentad  by 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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Teamed  wifh 


The  Journal .  .‘they 
Georgia's  No.  1 
Purchasing  Agent 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


FASHIONS  AND  FOODS— IMPORTANT  NEWS! 


The  buying  influence  of  the  mighty  female 
in  Georgia  makes  her  our  No.  1  purchasing 
agent — she  not  only  buys  for  herself  but 
is  the  sole  purchasing  agent  for  her  home 
and  family  needs.  She  has  long  recognized 
_  The  Journal  as  her  No.  1 

HlKillfei*  source  for  food  and  fashion 


GRACE  HARTLEY 
Food  Editor 


.  .  .  has  long  been  recognized 
os  a  Notional  authority  on 
Southern  Cooking.  Journal 
readers  turn  quickly  to  her 
column  for  recipes,  meal  plan¬ 
ning,  morketing  news  and  food 
saving  tips.  From  Miss  Hart¬ 
ley's  food  bulletins  and  column 
comes  a  flood  of  letters  from 
housewives  seeking  individual 
help  on  their  food  and  house¬ 
hold  problems.  Miss  Hartley 
is  a  native  of  Georgia  and 
has  been  Food  Editor  of  The 
Journal  for  12  yeors. 


EDITH  HILLS  COOGLE R 
Fashion  Editor 


.  .  .  started  with  The  Journal  Magazine 
as  staff  writer  in  1938  with  time  out  to 
study  art  and  fashions  in  California  and 
New  York.  As  Fashion  Editor,  she  advises 
her  readers  daily  on  their  individual 
styling  problems  .  .  .  tells  of  the  styles 
availoble  in  Atlanta  Stores  .  .  .  and 
reports  regularly  to  her  many  readers  on 
the  "finds"  at  New  York  fashion 
showings. 
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Alabama  Newsprint 
Is  Promised  by  1950 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Newspaper 
advertising  managers  are  being 
urged  to  call  the  fourth  annual 
Erma  Proetz  Award,  sponsored 
by  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  atten 
tion  of  the  advertising  women 
of  their  community. 

The  awards  are  given  in 
recognition  of  the  most  out- 
standing  creative  advertising 
work  in  art,  copy,  research,  ra 
dio,  or  other  fields,  produced  by 
a  woman  from  the  period  of 
March  1,  1947,  to  April  1,  1943 
The  competition  is  open  to  any 
woman  in  the  United  States 
Canada,  Mexico  or  Cuba,  who 
is  engaged  in  advertising 
whether  she  is  a  member  of  an 
advertising  club  or  not. 

A  cash  prize  of  $200  and  a  sec 
ond  award  of  $100  will  be  pre 
sented  to  the  winners,  together 
with  suitably  inscribed  plaques 

Fred  F.  Rowden,  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  is  one  of  the  judges 
for  the  exhibit.  Other  judges 
will  be:  F.  B.  Ryan,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.; 
Mrs.  Ella  B.  Myers.  General 
Foods  Corp.,  and  Walter  Weir, 
Walter  Weir,  Inc. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  April 
10.  Inquiries  can  be  directed  to 
Mrs.  Robert  Willier  at  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Advertising  Club  headquar¬ 
ters.  706  Chestnut  Street.  St. 
Louis  1. 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala. — Members  a  program  to  better  race  prob- 
of  the  Alabama  Press  Associa-  lems  in  the  South.  Such  a  pro- 
tion  were  told  at  their  annual  gram,  he  asserted,  must  be  un¬ 
convention  here  Feb.  13-14  that 
Alabama -made  newsprint  will  ||' 

be  ready  for  their  presses  by  Ji»i  1  — i  m 


New  officers  of  the  Alabama  Press  Association,  left  to  right:  Clarence 
B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  second  vicepresident;  Ed  Pierce,  president;  Norman 
Bassett,  acting  secretary-treasurer  and  field  manager,  and  J.  C. 
Henderson,  first  vicepresident. 


GREAT 


MARKET 


•  A  new  4-coIor,  28-page  bookjas 
released  by  the  Courier-Expreaa  telh 
the  story  of  a  great  market... one 
which  has  a  larger  population  thai 
any  of  16  states,  greater  retail  mIn 
than  any  one  of  17  states.  ConUim 
current  and  comparative  pre*wii 
data  on:  Population . . .  Ret^  Sila 
. . .  Wholesale  Sales  . . .  Retail  Out¬ 
lets  . . .  Farms . . .  Housing..  .BatuMS 
Activity . . .  Income  . . .  Employnai 
...Payrolls... Bank  Deposits. ..Bad 
Debits. 

fTrite  for  your  copy. 

REACH  BUFFALO’S  BUYING  PONH 
thru  the  >> 


We're  Crowing.. 

About  a  31%  increase  in 
national  linage  in  1947. 
Here’s  proof  that  no  other 
medium  covers  the  great 
Central  Texas  market  like 
the— 


COMIC  BOOKS 


COLOR  SUPPLEMENTS 


Complete  Four  Color  Rotary  Plant  —  Now  have 
extra  printing  time,  can  take  on  comic  books  or 
supplements  —  U  you  con  furnish  newsprint  — 
prices  right. 


A^aco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times -Herald 

•  .Vlornina  •  Kvrnina  •  Sunday 
lliirkr,  Kuipors  £  .Mahnney,  Natl.  Krp. 


Buffalo's  Osly 

Morning  and  Sunday  Nawspor*' 

Reprcnlativcti 
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BOX  9179.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


presents 


The  Ideal  Feature- 


THE  FAMILY  SCRAPBOOK 

By  DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 


THE  FAMILY  WORKSHOP 


Convenient  Coat  Hooks 

Hooks  and  shelves  in  the 
family  closets  are  usually  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  reach  of  the 
younger  members.  That  means 
that  mother  or  father  must 
cooperate  to  see  that  coats, 
shoes,  galoshes  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  clothing  are  put  in  the 
proper  places. 

But  there’s  a  way  of  cooper¬ 
ating  that’s  better  for  young 
and  old. 

Let  Pop,  big  brother  or  even 
Mom  put  in  hooks  on  Junior’s 
level  and  install  a  shelf  that 
he  can  reach.  Add  a  sturdy  box 
on  the  floor  for  skates,  galoshes 
and  other  such  articles. 


Now  everything  is  set  to  free 
parents  from  unnecessary  “co¬ 
operation”  and  to  help  the 
“young  fry”  get  some  experi¬ 
ences  in  responsibility  for 
themselves. 

1948.  by  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Ine.) 


- - CUP  AND  SAVE - 


The  FAMILY 

FtnAPitOOK, 

By  DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 

— one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
authorities  on  family  life — 

•  The  domestic  feature  that  makes 
your  newspaper  a  part  of  every 
home. 

•  Appeal  for  every  member  of  the 
family. 


THE  FAMILY  SCRAPBOOK 

By  DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
WHY  NOT  TRY  THIS? 


Accevt  the  "Small  Fry’s"  Aid 

It’s  a  real  temptation  when 
you’re  busy  in  the  kitchen  to 
send  the  “young  fry”  off  about 
his  business,  especially  If  he 
wants  to  help  do  something 
that  you  feel  must  be  done  in 
a  hurry.  ’There’s  no  question 
that  you  can  do  the  job  better 
and  quicker  than  he  can  with 
his  Inexperienced  Angers. 

But  stop  a  moment  and 
think.  If  the  child  is  discour¬ 
aged  time  and  again  when  he 
wants  to  help,  it  won’t  be  long 
before  he’ll  give  up.  Later 
when  you  would  like  to  have 
his  help,  it’s  likely  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  him  back  in  the 
mood. 


It’s  a  good  investment  to 
take  a  little  time  and  patience 
and  let  your  boy  or  girl  help 
you  wash  the  potatoes,  mix  up 
the  margarine  or  scrape  the 
carrots.  He’ll  be  learning  to 
enjoy  responsibility  and  be 
building  good  work  habits. 

(£)  1948.  by  Untied  Feature  Syndteate.  /nc.> 


CLIP  AND  SAVE - » 


•  lllusfrafed. 

•  Concise,  200  words.  I  or  2  cols. 

•  Soundly  wri’H’en  from  research  and 
experience. 


For  daily  and  Saturday-Sunday 
publication 


Ta  Be  Beleased 

March  1st! 

It’s  the  IDEAL  FEATURE!! 


For  rates  and  territories — Write,  wire  or  phone 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  220  EAST  42ntl  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVEr||N( 
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THE  BOSTON  GLOBE’ 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUN* 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 


CHATTANOOGA  TIMES 


LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM 


AND  NEWS-FREE  PRESS 


GRASS  VALLEY  UNION 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 


ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


THE  CALGARY  HERALD 


THE  HAMILTON  SPECTATOR 


EDMONTON  JOURNAL 


VICTORIA  COLONIST 


C  II  I  C  A('.0 


LEONARD  L.  MARSHALL 
President  and  Treasurer 
HARRY  J.  WITTSCHEN 
Vice  President 
EDWARD  L.  KIMBALL 
ELWYN  E.  LESLIE 
A.  CARROLL  JONES,  JR. 
WILLIAM  B.  TEWHILL 


ROY  L.  RUBEL 
Executive  Vice  President 
CHARLES  V.  LEHMANN 
CHARLES  B.  ANDREWS 
PHILIP  J.  SERAPHINE 
WILLIAM  W.  MARTIN 
R.  A.  DENKS 
Secretary 


WILLIAM  T.  CRESMER  DELWYN 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors 
ARBAJ.  IRVIN  HENRY  I 

Vice  President  LEWIS  Y 

DONALD  A.  KELLER  GREGd 
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NEWS  ! 
EGRAM  t 


the  new  YORK  SUNt 
THE  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
PASADENA  STAR-NEWS 
SANTA  BARBARA  NEWS-PRESS 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
THE  STOCKTON  RECORD 


RAT 


TUCSON  STAR  AND  CITIZEN 


THE  JOURNALS  OF  COMMERCE 
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PAID  RADIO  LOGS 

THE  MIAMI  newspapers  started  charging 
paid  space  rates  for  radio  log  listings 
not  so  long  ago  thereby  launching  a 
nation-wide  controversy  between  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  on  whether  the 
logs  should  be  printed  free  as  a  public 
service  or  carried  as  advertising. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  opened  its  col¬ 
umns  to  both  sides  and  the  last  few  issues 
have  carried  articles  pro  and  con.  The 
argument  probably  will  go  on  for  some 
time  until  the  majority  of  newspapers 
follow  the  lead  of  Miami,  or  those  news¬ 
papers  now  charging  for  the  service  are 
beaten  down  by  radio's  resistance.  But  as 
far  as  we're  concerned  the  article  in  this 
issue  by  Lee  Hills,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  more  than  answers 
satisfactorily  all  the  protests  registered 
by  the  radio  side. 

We  have  been  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  “Shall  newspapers  charge  space 
rates  for  log  listings’’  debate,  as  previously 
stated  on  this  page.  Now  we  are  even 
more  convinced. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  radio, 
like  newspapers,  is  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  operated  for  profit.  It  is  in  compe¬ 
tition  not  only  for  the  advertisers'  dollars 
but  for  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  public. 

“U.  S.  newspapers,  with  a  centuries-long 
service,  are  as  much  operated  in  the  public 
service  as  radio,  if  not  more  so.  And  yet 
radio,  which  argues  that  newspapers  must 
carry  its  log  listings  free  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice,  has  never  reciprocated  to  publicize  the 
public  service  aspects  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Newspapers  must  buy  time  on  the 
air  to  announce  their  features,  if  they 
want  to,  and  radio  expects  newspapers  to 
promote  its  programs  gratis. 

Radio  has  grown  up  to  be  a  thriving 
business  institution  since  the  days  when 
it  was  a  novelty  and  newspapers  started 
giving  them  free  space.  Radio  should  at¬ 
tract  its  listeners  through  promotion  and 
advertising  the  same  way  a  department 
store  must  attract  customers  and  a  news¬ 
paper  its  readers.  Instead  of  expecting 
a  free  ride  in  newspapers,  radio  should 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet  and  pay  its  own 
way. 


THAT  BILL  AGAIN 

A  GROUP  of  people,  described  by  New 
Jersey  State  Senator  R.  H.  Reiffin  as 
“very  conservative  Americans,”  appar¬ 
ently  is  going  from  state  to  state  influ¬ 
encing  legislators  to  introduce  the  same 
ill-conceived  bill  to  absolve  newspapers 
of  responsibility  for  w^re  service  or  syn¬ 
dicated  material  as  was  recently  suggested 
in  New  York. 

Editor  &  Publisher  hasn’t  been  able  to 
learn  who  these  people  are,  their  motives 
or  what  they  hope  to  gain  by  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  certain  the  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  will 
not  benefit  newspapers.  To  the  contrary, 
it  will  break  down  the  present  system  of 
responsibility  and  accountability. 

We  condemn  the  New  Jersey  bill  as  we 
did  the  New  York  measure.  Editors  in 
these  states,  and  others  where  it  may  be 
introduced,  should  oppose  the  bill  because 
of  the  undesirable  protection  it  affords. 
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While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they  them¬ 
selves  are  the  servants  of  corruption:  for  of 
whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he 
brought  in  bondage. — Peter,  II;  19. 


MURRAY'S  INDICTMENT 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Justice  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  section 
forbidding  campaign  expenditures,  and  the 
subsequent  indictment  of  the  CIO  and  its 
president,  Philip  Murray,  clashes  head-on 
with  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

The  Attorney  General  believes  that  Mur¬ 
ray’s  and  the  CIO’s  endorsement  of  a 
political  candidate  in  the  July  14  issue  of 
CIO  News  was  a  violation  of  section  304. 

We  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  put  such  restrictions  on  an 
important  section  of  the  American  press. 
But  that  is  beside  the  point  because  that 
part  of  the  law  is  so  loosely  drawn  that 
the  enforcement  bodies  can  interpret  it 
that  way. 

The  First  Amendment  specifically  pro¬ 
tects  the  press  from  interference.  His¬ 
torically,  that  guarantee  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  courts  ( with  exceptions 
under  the  laws  of  libel,  decency,  etc.) 
regardless  of  who  used  the  printing  press. 
There  is  no  justification  for  a  statute  which 
says,  or  which  can  be  interpreted  to  say, 
that  certain  types  of  people  issuing  a 
newspaper  in  a  cooperative  way  cannot 
speak  their  minds  on  political  subjects 
whereas  other  types,  or  individuals,  are 
not  forbidden  to  do  so.  To  prohibit  all 
segments  of  the  press  from  discussing  the 
merits  of  political  candidates  would  de¬ 
prive  the  American  people  of  a  free  press. 
To  prohibit  one  segment  of  the  press  from 
doing  so  is  a  similar  infringement. 

The  large  dailies  of  general  circulation 
are  not  “steamed  up”  on  this  subject. 

For  their  information,  corporations  are 
lumped  together  with  labor  unions  in  this 
provision  of  the  law  stating:  “Every  cor¬ 
poration  or  labor  organization  which 
makes  any  contribution  or  expenditure  in 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  fined,” 
etc.  It  is  under  the  “expenditure”  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
cracked  down  on  the  CIO,  and  where  it 
likewise  under  the  same  interpretation 
could  indict  many  newspapers  with  corp¬ 
orative  setups. 

The  Supreme  Court  determination  of 
Section  304  declaring  it  unconstitutional 
can’t  come  too  quickly.  And  if  for  some 
strange  reason  that  should  not  be  the 
final  decision,  then  Congress  should  re¬ 
write  it  or  void  it  completely.  In  this 
job  the  CIO  deserves  the  support  and 
assistance  of  individual  newspapers  and 
newspaper  groups  which  have  as  much 
at  stake  in  the  issue  as  the  labor  press. 
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1947  A  RECORD  YEAR 

THE  "YEAR  1947  established  new  record 
highs  in  newspaper  advertising  linage 
and  total  daily  newspaper  circulation  as 
well  as  continuing  the  upward  trend  in 
the  number  of  dailies,  according  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year 
Book  number  which  will  be  in  the  mails 
next  week. 

Providing  pertinent  information  on 
every  U.S.  daily  (in  addition  to  listing 
the  daily  newspapers  of  every  country  in 
the  world),  the  Year  Book  reveals  that 
total  circulations  reached  an  all-time  peak 
in  1947  with  51,673,276  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  sold  every  day  and  45.- 
151,319  on  Sunday.  The  daily  figure  rep¬ 
resents  a  gain  of  almost  a  million  copies 
over  1946. 

Circulation  increases  have  been  noted 
every  year  since  the  Year  Book  compila¬ 
tion  was  started  in  1920,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  early  ’thirties  and  1937.  Al¬ 
though  the  rate  of  gain  in  1947  was  not  as 
great  as  in  previous  years  of  this  decade, 
it  indicates  the  growing  reliance  of  the 
public  on  their  newspapers.  Had  the 
newsprint  supply  been  large  enough  the 
net  gain  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
greater. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Year  Book,  and  in  the  last 
two  annual  issues,  is  that  the  days  of  the 
“disappearing  daily”  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  bottom  of  the  decline  in  the 
total  number  of  daily  newspapers  was 
reached  in  the  wartime  year  of  1944. 
Since  then  there  have  been  net  increases 
every  year.  It  Is  true  there  have  been  many 
dailies  suspended  in  these  years,  most  of 
them  smalltown  papers,  but  the  important 
fact  is  more  of  them  have  started. 

In  1944,  the  bottom  was  reached  with 
1,744  dailies.  In  1945  there  was  a  net 
gain  of  5.  In  1946  the  dailies  increased 
14  more.  And  as  of  the  end  of  1947  there 
were  6  additional,  making  a  net  increase 
of  25  dailies  in  three  years.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  in  the  plush  years  of 
the  ’20s  there  was  a  net  decline  of  71 
dailies  from  1927  to  1928. 

The  year  1947  was  also  noteworthy  for 
the  trend  of  newspaper  advertising.  Never 
before  in  history  have  daily  newspapers 
carried  such  a  volume  of  linage.  Even 
1929,  formerly  the  peak  year  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  was  surpassed  by  1947  volume — and 
that  means  not  only  in  dollars  but  in  lines. 

According  to  Media  Records  figures  for 
52  cities,  total  newspaper  advertising  in 
1947  went  over  two  billion  lines  exceeding 
1929  by  more  than  100,000,000  lines.  It  was 
almost  a  billion  lines  greater  than  the  low 
year  of  1933.  Retail,  department  store  and 
classified  linage  was  the  greatest  in  his¬ 
tory  last  year.  General  (or  national) 
linage  was  the  highest  since  1929. 

All  of  these  figures  reflect  the  growing 
reliance  of  business  enterprises  and  the 
public  on  the  daily  newspaper.  They  dis¬ 
prove  the  charges  of  critics  that  the 
American  press  is  not  serving  the  public 
and  the  community.  Every  day  the  news¬ 
paper  undergoes  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
its  readers  and  advertisers.  The  record 
for  1947  shows  these  votes  have  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor. 
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PAUL  WALKER,  of  Columbia 
Pictures  publicity  department. 

New  York,  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor 
of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Penna.) 

Telegraph,  ef¬ 
fective  Mar.  1. 

In  announcing 
Walker’s  ap¬ 
pointment.  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publish¬ 
er  A.  H.  Stack- 
pole  said  this 
would  be  his 
second  return  to 
the  newspaper. 

Walker  got  his 
first  newspaper 
job  on  the  Telegraph  in  1921. 

The  following  year  he  went  to 
the  old  Baltimore  News,  and 
returned  to  the  Telegraph  as 
city  editor  in  1925.  In  1943  he 
joined  Columbia  Pictures,  and 
later  began  writing  a  general 
column,  “Your  New  York,”  on 
a  semi-weekly  basis  for  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  other 
papers. 

Frank  J.  Purcell  has  been 
named  editor,  and  Jerry  Thrall 
assistant  editor  of  the  Alameda 
(Calif.)  Times-Star.  Purcell,  re¬ 
cently  in  free-lance  writing,  has 
served  with  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers  and  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  work.  Thrall  has  been  in 
Navy  public  relations  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years. 

Purcell  succeeds  Andrew  Ger¬ 
ber.  resigned  to  enter  newspaper 
work  in  Nevada. 

Luther  E.  Gibson,  publisher, 

Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times -Herald 
and  News-Chronicle,  has  been 
presented  with  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  by  the  Navy’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  award  was  for  “exceptional 
cooperation  and  outstanding 
services’’  during  World  War  II. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  associate 
editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  since  July  1947,  was 
promoted  to  editor  Feb.  10,  his 
33rd  birthday,  becoming  one  of 
the  youngest  editors  on  a  South¬ 
ern  daily  newspaper.  Hall  be¬ 
gan  his  career  on  the  Advertiser 
as  police  reporter  in  1936  and 
has  served  continuously  except 
for  three  years  with  the  Air 
Force.  J.  Fred  Thornton,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  associate  editor,  was 
promoted  to  associate  editor. 

Rhea  Howard  succeeded  his 
father,  the  late  Ed  Howard,  as 
president  of  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  (Tex.)  Daily  Times,  at 
a  directors’  meeting  Feb.  11. 

James  B.  Barnett  was  named 
secretary,  Jess  McLarry,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Edwin  Carter,  president  and 
owner  of  the  Wilmington  ( Del. ) 

Sunday  Star  and  prior  to  last 
March  president  of  the  Carter 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
nine  weekly  and  four  trade 
papers,  has  purchased  Stumpp 
&  Walter,  New  York  City,  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  seed 
firms. 

Col.  B.  F.  Forgey,  veteran 
publisher  of  the  Ashland,  (Ky.) 

Independent,  recently  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  hospital  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  While  in  the  state 
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At  a  shipboard  meeting  in  Hawaii:  Left  to  right,  Alfred  G.  Hill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chester  (Pa.)  Times;  Mrs.  Hill.  Mrs.  Oscar  S.  Stauffer  and 
Mr.  Stauffer,  who  is  publisher  of  Topeko  (Kan.)  State  Journal  and 
other  newspapers. 


he  contributed  a  daily  story  to 
his  newspaper. 

Robert  S.  Middleton,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.) 
Observer,  was  chosen  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  outstanding  young  man 
of  1947  and  presented  with  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
Service  Award  Key  for  his 
many  civic  contributions  of  the 
past  year. 

William  G.  Shackleton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ukiah  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
publican  Press,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  Congress  from 
the  First  California  District. 

L.  Earle  Davidson,  publisher 
of  the  Coldwater  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Reporter,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  a  director  of  the  Cold- 
water  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

George  Cowden,  manager  of 
the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen- 
Patriot,  and  Joseph  E.  Noll, 
former  Citizen-Patriot  manager, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the'  Jackson  Din¬ 
ner  Club. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  the 
Houston  Symphony  Society. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
has  received  the  Independent 
Order  of  Eagles  award  for  out¬ 
standing  civic  service  for  1947 
in  Houston. 

In  The  Business  Office 

FRANK  CARRUTHERS,  retail 

advertising  manager  at  the 
Denver  Post  for  35  years,  was 
honored  on  his  80th  birthday 
at  a  party  in  the  Denver 
Athletic  Club.  Members  of  the 
display  advertising  staff  and 
several  executives  of  the  Post 
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joined  in  the  luncheon  and  a 
gift  to  Carruthers,  still  actively 
in  charge  of  the  department. 
A  newspaperman  for  58  years, 
Carruthers  began  his  career  on 
the  old  Denver  Times,  and  later 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Denver 
Republican.  He  spent  two  years 


in  Kansas  City  and  three  in 
Chicago,  then  in  1912  went  to 
the  Post  as  retail  ad  manager. 

Joseph  M.  Carter,  Jr.,  for 
eight  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Augusta  ( Ga. )  Herald,  has  been 
promoted  to  business  manager. 
A  former  carrierboy.  Carter 
joined  the  Herald  after  general 
business  experience,  became 
manager  of  classified  and  then 
of  display  advertising. 

Merrill  C.  Johnson,  retail 
advertising  manager.  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind. )  News-Sentinel,  is  resign¬ 
ing,  Mar.  1,  to  join  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Armond  Gem- 
mer  &  Associates,  Ft.  Wayne, 
which  will  be  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  name  Gemmer -Johnson, 
Inc.  Johnson,  who  has  been 
with  the  News-Sentinel  since 
1927,  will  direct  the  advertising 
agency  division  of  the  new  firm. 

Frank  Thornton,  formerly 
general  advertising  manager, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  advertising  director. 
Hannalee  G.  Goodwin,  former 
national  advertising  manager, 
has  resigned. 

John  R.  Schmunk  has  been 
named  advertising-sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  combined  FM-Tele- 
vision  operation  of  Station 
WEWS,  according  to  James  C. 
Hanrahan,  general  manager  of 
the  Scripps  -  Howard  outlet. 
Schmunk  was  in  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  Station  WGAR, 
Cleveland,  more  than  three 
years  and  previously  had  been 
in  advertising  departments  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  News. 

Peter  King,  formerly  in  the 
automobile  business,  has  been 
named  to  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Banner-Courier. 


Clarence  C.  Harris,  formerly 
with  the  Richmond  (Va. )  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  has 
been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va. ) 
News  and  Daily  Advance.  He 
was  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Covington  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian. 

Richard  S.  Hall,  formerly  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Her¬ 
ald.  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Hollister 
(Calif.)  Evening  Free  Lance. 

Jack*  Chambers  has  been 
named  circulation  director  for 
the  Albany  (Ga. )  Herald  and 
Morning  Herald.  Chambers  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga. )  Herald. 

Vern  a.  Waterman  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Plattsmouth 
(Neb.)  Journal  as  advertising 
manager  in  charge  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts.  A  native  of 
Fremont,  Neb.,  he  is  a  former 
school  teacher. 

Gene  Dellenbach  is  the  new 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mc¬ 
Cook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette.  He 
replaces  Robert  Lewis  who  has 
moved  to  the  advertising  staff. 

Ned  Milligan,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  join  the  Phil  Bradley 
agency.  Charlotte  Workman 
has  joined  the  Star  and  Tribune 
retail  advertising  art  depart¬ 
ment,  replacing  Audrey  Hanson* 
who  left  to  be  married. 

Don  C.  Montgomery,  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  now 
defunct  Vancouver  ( Wash. ) 
Sun,  is  advertising  manager  for 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise.  He  succeeds  W.  C. 
Pritchard,  formerly  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  who  has 
joined  the  management  staff  of 
the  Coquille  (Ore.)  Tribune. 
Larry  McLain,  of  Belle  Fourche, 
S.  D.,  former  organizer  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  has 
joined  the  Enterprise  advertis¬ 
ing  staff. 

Joel  L.  Irwin  has  been  named 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Cutler  organization  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  was  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J. )  Courier-Post.  Irwin  saw 
war  service  in  the  Pacific  as 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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business  manager  and  officer-in¬ 
charge  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
official  army  publication. 

King  Doshier,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Brown- 
wood  ( Tex. )  Bulletin  is  now 
classified  manager  for  the  Har¬ 
lingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning 
Star.  For  the  past  two  years 
Doshier  had  run  a  display  ad¬ 
vertising  service  in  Harlingen. 

R.  H.  (Bud)  Hayes  has  re 
signed  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Review 
to  accept  a  similar  post  with 
radio  station  KURV  in  Edin¬ 
burg. 

W.  L.  Kinnaman  of  the  circu 
lation  department.  Yakima 
( Wash. )  Republic  and  Herald, 
and  wartime  circulation  chief  of 
those  newspapers,  has  retired 
from  active  service  after  nearly 
30  years  of  service.  He  is  75 
years  old. 

John  Copeland,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
( Minn. )  Star  and  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  Lyle 
K.  Anderson,  vicepresident  and 
comptroller  of  the  company. 
Copeland  joined  the  Star  in  1935 
as  an  advertising  salesman.  He 
was  named  classified  manager  of 
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the  Star  and  Tribune  in  1943 
and  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1946. 

David  R.  Bradley  has  been 
appointed  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  News  corpora¬ 
tion.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  publishers 
of  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press 
and  Gazette. 

Jack  Houghteling  has  joined 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MAURICE  L.  FARRELL  has 

been  appointed  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Southwest  Eklition. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  early  spring  in  Dallas. 
Tex.,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Bernard  Kilgore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Farrell  joined  the 
Journal  in  July  1938,  after  grad 
uation  from  Amherst  College, 
later  heading  the  banking  de 
partment.  He  was  on  leave  of 
absence  from  1942  to  1945  in 
naval  service,  and  after  rejoin 
ing,  was  assigned  to  coverage  of 
the  oil  industry. 

Mrs.  Jean  Hagen  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Washington 
(Ga.)  News-Reporter,  of  which 
J.  A.  Stoddard  is  owner  and 
publisher.  Mrs.  Hagen  went  to 
Georgia  from  Cumberland,  Wis., 
where  for  some  years  she  was 
editor  of  the  Advocate. 

Colin  MacGuire,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Mont- 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has 
joined  the  Newport  News  (Va. ) 
Times  Herald.  Howard  Gibbons 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ad 
vertiser  as  police  reporter. 

Tony  Walker,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  staff  reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Walker  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  their  second 
child,  born  Feb.  11. 

Edith  Hills  Coogler,  fashion 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  has  been  named 
woman’s  news  editor. 

Mrs.  Waldo  Starr  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the 
Lithonia  (Ga. )  Journal. 

Jack  McKern  an  has  resigned 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  to  become 
publisher  and  part  owner  of  the 
Penobscot  Times,  a  weekly  pub 
lished  in  nearby  Old  Town. 

Edgar  A.  Comee,  waterfront 
reporter  on  the  Portland  ( Me. ) 
Evening  Express,  has  been 
named  book  editor  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Guy  P.  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  in  Portland. 

Phil  Erlich,  racing  editor  for 
the  Portland  ( Me. )  Press  Herald 
has  returned  to  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Evening  Express,  now 
that  the  Press  Herald’s  early 
racing  edition  has  been  discon 
tinned.  Paul  Porter,  of  the 
Express  sports  staff,  has  been 
moved  over  to  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  general  staff. 

Elmer  Kelton,  mid-term  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times  and  will  spec¬ 
ialize  in  agricultural  news. 

Tommy  Riste  has  resigned 
from  the  city  staff  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Evening  Stand¬ 


ard  and  joined  the  staff  of  Radio 
Station  KTXL,  Mutual  affiliate 
in  San  Angelo. 

Hugh  Williamson,  Austin, 
Tex.,  public  relations  man  and 
a  former  staffer  with  Associated 
Press  and  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Texas  Parade,  monthly 
publication  of  the  Texas  Good 
Roads  Assn.  Cal  Newton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  student  publications  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  is  re¬ 
signing  to  be  business  manager 
of  Texas  Parade. 

Hugh  Welch,  sports  editor  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Evening 
Standard,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Softball  Lea¬ 
gue,  10  team  league  of  West 
Texas  cities  and  first  widespread 
organization  for  the  sport  in 
Texas  history. 

Roy  Wade,  Texas  newspaper¬ 
man  who  was  named  classifica¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Texas  prison 
system  last  week,  has  declined 
the  appointment  to  take  another 
business  opportunity. 

William  H.  Hipple,  former 
war  correspondent  for  AP  and 
Newsweek,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  for  the 
American  Airlines,  southern 
region. 

Bill  Rudd,  reporter  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  left  arm  when 
he  slipped  and  fell  in  the  civil 
courts  building  in  Houston. 

George  Hawkins,  real  estate 
and  building  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press,  suffered  head 
cuts  and  bruises  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  last  week. 

P,  G.  Ferrarese,  formerly 
with  AP  wirephoto  in  Dallas, 
has  joined  the  Garland  (Tex.) 
News  editorial  staff. 

Larry  Moore,  formerly  with 
the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Rec¬ 
ord-News,  and  Jack  Murphy, 
late  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
recently  joined  the  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Star-Telegram  sports 
staff,  replacing  veteran  Homer 


McClendon,  who  moved  to  the 
news  copy  desk,  and  Clarence 
Weikel,  now  Texas  A&M  Col¬ 
lege  sports  news  director. 

Dewitt  (Tex)  Coulter,  all- 
American  tackle  on  the  Army 
1946  football  team,  is  drawing 
a  series  of  sports  cartoons  for 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
A  Fort  Worth  man,  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Giants 
pro  team. 

Eugene  C.  Seibert,  formerly 
of  the  Texarkana  (Tex.)  Go- 
zette  and  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial-Appeal,  has  joined 
the  afternoon  copy  desk  at  the 
Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Star  Tele¬ 
gram. 

■  Mrs.  Mary  Bryan  Trueblood 
has  resigned  as  society  editor 
of  the  Lumberton  (N,  C.)  Voice 
and  the  post  will  be  filled  by 
Mrs.  Emily  Butler, 

Miss  Flora  Ann  Nowell,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  M^icine  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N,  C.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  woman’s  department 
writer. 

Cora  Earp,  social  editor  for 
the  Mount  Airy  (N.  C. )  News 
for  the  past  35  years,  has  re¬ 
sign^.  Miss  Earp  will  move 
to  Greensboro. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  reporter, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  San  Diego  Newspaper  Guild. 

Francis  (Bill)  Hilton,  for¬ 
mer  copy  desk  slot  man,  has 
been  promoted  to  news  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Ted  Bomar,  re¬ 
signed.  Sanford  Jarrell,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Review,  has  joined  the 
Journal  rewrite  battery.  Tom 
Gwynne  has  resigned  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
vacancy  is  being  filled  by  Jim 
Fuller,  who  is  acting  sports 
editor. 

Irvine  Reynolds,  former  Fed- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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Cash  farm  income  leads  every  county  in  U.  S. 
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rich  farm  income  is  today  only  a  small  part  of  the 
vast  productive  activity  which  has  made  Los  An¬ 
geles  America’s  Third  Largest  Market.  To  reach  it 
. . .  tell  your  story  in  The  Times  . . .  delivered  to  more 
homes  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  West. 
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GET  THE  FACTS  ON  LOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
'  Times  has  just  completed  a  com- 
prehensive  survey  of  the  Los 
AnReles  area.  Studies  of  pop- 
ulation  trends,  sales  analyses, 
i^jjr  buying  habits,  routes,  etc.  Write 
|jr  today  for  a  FREE  copy  of  “/.«.< 
Angeles  —  City  Without  Limits.  " 
Full  details  of  the  many  Times  studies 
on  America’s  Third  Market. 
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eral  beat  reporter  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  has  been 
assigned  a  newly  created  beat 
covering  business  and  agricul¬ 
tural  news. 

Wyman  Riley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Vallejo  (Calif.)  News- 
Chronicle  and  Times-Herald, 
was  elected  chairman  of  North¬ 
ern  California  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Conference  at 
a  meeting  here.  Herbert  Waters. 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  was 
named  vice-chairman  with  Ar¬ 
thur  Stokes,  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance,  secretary. 

Walter  C.  Peterson,  member 
of  the  California  State  Automo¬ 
bile  Assn’s  magazine  and  news 
bureau  staff  in  San  Francisco, 
has  been  appointed  publications 
editor  at  Stanford  University. 
He  formerly  wrote  for  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Henry  Africa,  publisher  of 
the  Rockwell  (la.)  Tribune 
since  1940  was  named  a  full¬ 
time  lecturer  in  the  newspaper 
production  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  recently. 
Since  he  was  nine  years  old 
Africa  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  on  the  Kana- 
waha  (la.)  Reporter,  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune  and  Journal,  Gun¬ 
nison  (Colo.)  News-Champion, 
and  Sheffield  ( la. )  Press.  He 
plans  to  sell  the  Rockwell  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Mary  Ann  O’Regan  has  joined 
the  Cincinnati  Post  woman’s 
page.  She  is  a  sister  of  John  F. 
O’Regan,  formerly  on  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

Jane  Rieker,  formerly  on  Ak¬ 
ron  (O. )  Beacon  Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations,  American  Red  Cross, 
to  become  special  legislative 
assistant  to  Rep.  Carl  T.  Curtis 
(R-Neb.). 

Woodrow  Thompson,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  and  later  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  has  resigned  from  the 
City  of  Miami  News  Bureau  to 
become  publicity  director  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  U.  S.  Trotting 
Association,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City. 

Milt  Woodard,  Chicago  Sun 
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and  Times  sports  writer,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
new  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  base 
ba.l  club  in  the  Class  A  Central 
League.  He  has  been  with  the 
Sun  since  its  inception,  starting 
as  prep  sports  writer,  and  has 
covered  major  league  baseball 
for  four  years. 

William  Flanagan,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  has  joined  Howard  G. 
Mayer’s  public  relations  organi¬ 
zation,  as  production  manager 
in  the  Chicago  office. 

Mary  Skaggs  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Eleanor  Nangle, 
beauty  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Miss  Skaggs,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Pembroke  college,  for¬ 
merly  was  director  of  publicity 
for  Dana  Perfumes,  Inc.,  and 
later  served  in  the  WAVES. 

Mary  Lou  Wardly,  reporter 
for  six  years  for  the  Gary  ( Ind. ) 
Post-Tribune,  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  public 
relations  director,  Indiana  Can¬ 
cer  Society,  Indianapolis.  Ran¬ 
soms  Micks,  Jr.,  court  reporter 
for  four  years,  has  join^  AP 
in  Buffalo.  Dale  Belles,  Jr., 
formerly  of  the  Michigan  City 
( Ind. )  News  -  Dispatch,  has 
joined  the  Post-Tribune  repor- 
torial  staff  and  Pat  Hodson  has 
been  added  to  the  society  de¬ 
partment. 

Charles  Hurley,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Ala¬ 
mosa  (Colo.)  Courier.  Charles 
C.  Swanson,  another  Minnesota 
graduate,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

Ed  Shave,  outdoors  editor, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
and  veteran  Twin  Cities  sports 
writer,  recently  was  presented 
with  a  lifetime  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of 
Professional  Baseball  Clubs  and 
a  lifetime  pass  to  U.  S.  baseball 
parks. 

WiLLMAR  L.  THORKELSON, 
church  news  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  ( Minn. )  Star,  sailed 
from  New  York  this  week  with 
Mrs.  Thorkelson,  on  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  news 
paper  duties  to  serve  as  press 
and  publicity  officer  for  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  on 
reconstruction  and  inter-church 
aid.  He  will  handle  press  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  first  World 
Council  assembly  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  The  Netherlands,  next 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Senator  Taft  has  offered  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  President  Truman’s  food 
saving  program.  He  would  ease 
the  shortage  by  carving  up  the 
Democratic  mule. 

*  *  * 

Real  news  is  being  made  these 
days  almost  faster  than  we  can 
digest  it.  In  Portland,  Me.,  for 
instance,  a  no-parking  sign  has 
knocked  down  a  woman. 

From  the  ClcT'cland  Plain  Dt'airr 


August.  His  headquarters  will 
be  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Ernest  B.  (Tony)  Vaccaro, 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
elected  president  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  Feb.  13,  to  succeed  Felix 
Beiair,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  takes  office  at  the 
organization’s  dinner  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  Mar.  6. 

Laurence  E.  Andrews,  after 
nearly  four  years  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  and 
U.  S.  Information  Service  has 
returned  to  the  Hempstead  (N. 
Y. )  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
as  manager  of  its  Mineola,  L.  I., 
bureau. 

Lillian  Kirk,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Courier-Express  and  active  in 
newspaper  and  radio  work  in 
Buffalo  for  13  years,  has  been 
appointed  an  associate  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Adam  F.  Eby 
&  Associates,  Buffalo. 

William  Ayres,  former  city 
editor  and  one-time  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun,  has  left  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  to  go  into  the 
public  relations  division  of  the 
Studebaker  Corp.,  South  Bend. 

Jack  Fleisher,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  sports 
desk,  has  resigned  to  become 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  ( Conn. )  Sunday 
Herald. 

Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  former 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  more 
recently  an  assistant  editor  of 
Newsweek,  has  been  appointed 
an  associate  editor  of  Coronet 
magazine. 

Ed  Houck,  grid  star  of  the 
University  of  Miami  and  son  of 
the  Penn  State  boxing  coach, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Harrisburg  (  Pa. )  Patriot. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Guyton  was  re¬ 
cently  presented  with  a  check 
for  $25  and  the  title  of  “news¬ 
paperwoman  of  1947’’  from 
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among  the  17  country  reporters 
for  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Optimist. 

Himie  Koshevoy  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun.  Koshe¬ 
voy  has  been  city  editor  on  the 
Sun  since  1942.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  in  1932  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
News  Herald.  Earl  Smith  suc¬ 
ceeds  Koshevoy  as  city  editor 
of  the  Sun.  R.  W.  Brown,  Sun 
editorial  director,  is  retiring 
from  that  post,  but  will  continue 
as  editorial  advisor. 

Harry  Reckner,  a  member  of 
the  copy  desk  staff,  has  been 
promoted  to  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 
News,  replacing  Bill  Bellamy. 
Bellamy  has  been  elevated  to 
a  newly  created  promotional 
position  and  will  handle  exploi¬ 
tation  of  sporting  events  both 
for  the  news  and  the  Morning 
Express.  Lou  Bailly,  reporter 
on  the  federal  beat,  is  taking 
Reckner’s  spot  on  the  copy  desk. 

Jack  Roberts  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune,  while  James  Sander¬ 
son,  Northwestern  University 
graduate,  has  joined  the  Tribune 
copy  desk. 

James  McCauley,  formerly 
with  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  and  Willum 
Sanders,  formerly  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  have 
joined  the  Salt  Lake  City  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press. 

William  O.  French,  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Tht  CHESTER  (Pa.) 
Food  Market 


Proved  by  Retail  Food 
linage  in  the  Chester 
Times  .  .  .  which  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  linage  in 
P  h  i  I  a  d  e  Iphia  News¬ 


papers. 


C.  I.  EANES,  Gcntral  Monogtr 
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Today,  32  years  after  its  founding,  the  Addis  Company 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  specialty  stores  and  estab¬ 
lishes  Syracuse  as  one  of  14  fashion-conscious  centers 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  words  of  T.  W.  Smith  — 


"The  Addis  Company  credits  Syracuse  with  the  sales 
momentum  which  has  carried  this  store  to  the  top  in  the 
highly  progressive  fashion  and  accessories  held.  Con¬ 
tinuous  high  level  spending  power  PLUS  an  ideal  trading 
area  encompassing  500,000  people  and  6  counties  maintain  a  record 
retail  buying  pace.  As  tangible  evidence  of  the  growing  power  which 
Syracuse  offers  business  and  industry.  The  Addis  Company’s  total  volume 
has  increased  600%  since  1929  while  personnel  has  jumped  from  60 
persons  to  400. 


T.  W.  Smith,  Vice  President 
The  Addis  Company,  Syracuse 


"A  Still  better  measure  of  The  Addis  Company’s  progress  in  Syracuse 
is  a  recent  survey  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  which  shows  Addis  as  the 
largest  user  of  newspaper  advertising  space  in  the  women’s  apparel  classi¬ 
fication  covering  105  cities. 


"To  Syracuse,  we  say  THANK  YOU  for  our  place  in  the  nation’s 
fashion  picture." 


Whether  you're  launching  a  test  campaign  or  plonning  ex- 
pension  of  your  present  soles  operation,  insure  moximum 
effectiveness  by  using  this  proven  market  and  medium. 


For  Complete  Market  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST... 

■/SYRACUSE  HERAIO-JOURNAI  (Daily) 

■/  SYRACUSE  HERAID-AMERICAN  (Sunday) 

National  RoproMnlativei:  AAoloney,  Roflan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


"AIL  BUSINESS 
IS  LOCAL" 


Hub  of  thm  Emt^ire  State  —  A  City  of  Diversified  Industry 
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Daniels'  Sons 
Share  Burdens 
In  New  Setup 

Raleigh.  N.  C.  —  Reorganiza 
tion  at  the  News  and  Observer 
has  been  announced,  following 
the  death  of  Josephus  Daniels, 
editor  and  publisher,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  for  54 
years. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  is  now  president 
of  the  corporation.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are:  Worth  B.  Daniels, 
vicepresident;  Miss  Mary  H. 
Horton,  vicepresident;  Jonathan 
Daniels,  secretary,  and  Frank 
Daniels,  treasurer. 

Jonathan  Daniels  succeeds  his 
father  as  editor,  and  takes  charge 
of  the  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.  Frank  Daniels  con¬ 
tinues  as  general  manager  in 
charge  of  the  business  and  fiscal 
policies  of  the  paper. 

The  directors  are  the  four 
Daniels  sons  and  Miss  Horton, 
long-time  vicepresident  and 
cashier  of  the  paper. 

At  the  same  time  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  new  officers  was 
made,  Mr.  Daniels’  four  sons 
made  a  statement  which  is 
printed  on  the  editorial  page. 

In  that  statement,  Josephus 
Daniels.  Jr.,  Worth  B.  Daniels, 
Jonathan  Daniels,  and  Frank  A. 
Daniels  quoted  the  following 
paragraph  from  their  fathers 
will: 

“1  advise  and  enjoin  those 
who  direct  the  paper  in  the  to¬ 
morrows  never  to  advocate  any 
cause  for  personal  profit  or  pref¬ 
erment.  I  would  wish  it  always 
to  be  'the  tocsin’  and  devote  it¬ 
self  to  the  policies  of  equality 
and  justice  to  the  underpriv¬ 
ileged.  If  the  paper  should  at 
any  time  be  the  voice  of  self- 
interest,  or  become  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  privilege  or  selfishness, 
it  would  be  untrue  to  its  his¬ 
tory.” 

Those  words  will  be  placed 
permanently  at  the  masthead  of 
the  News  and  Observer. 

“They  were  not  new  to  us 
when  they  appeared  in  his  last 
testament.”  the  statement  from 
Mr.  Daniels’  sons  said.  “They 
are  the  words  we  were  brought 
up  on.  They  are  the  words  we 
were  taught  to  live  by.  We 
could  be  untrue  to  them  only 
by  being  untrue  to  ourselves. 
They  represent  our  faith  and 
our  conviction.  He  has  left  us 
a  great  heritage  and  a  greater 
responsibility.  We  shall  need 
the  help  of  those  who  loved  him 
and  with  him  loved  North  Caro¬ 
lina." 


Wedding  Bells 

NANNETTE  BULLOUGH,  Gar¬ 
land  (Tex.)  News  feature 
writer,  and  Dr.  Akin  Simpson, 
of  Garland,  Feb.  12. 

Marie  Powell,  Rochester  (N. 
Y. )  Times-Union  reporter,  and 
Jesse  R.  Plubell,  Feb.  3. 

Jerry  Klein,  of  the  state  staff 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J. )  News, 
and  Gloria  Goldsmith.  Feb.  22 
in  Newark. 

James  Running,  reporter, 
Coos  Bay  ( Ore. )  Times  at  North 
Bend,  and  Helen  Abrego. 


Personals 

continued  from  page  40 

Harrisburg  Unit  No.  16,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  to  succeed 
Homer  L.  Luttringer,  former 
Evening  News  staff  member. 

Walter  J.  Mason,  formerly 
with  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  and  more 
recently  with  the  AP  in  New 
Delhi  and  Tokyo,  is  vacationing 
in  his  home  city  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  pending  re  assignment. 

Richard  H.  Costa,  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y. )  Post-Standard,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pub 
lie  relations  at  Utica  College, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  newly  created 
position. 

Russ  Spavin,  former  sports 
editor  and  photographer  of  the 
Mesa  ( Ariz. )  News  staff,  was  re¬ 
cently  named  news  editor  of  the 
paper.  Spavin,  a  former  Iowa 
newsman,  replaces  Bernice 
Brown. 

Mrs.  Sidney  (Zenith)  Gross 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Byer  &  Bow¬ 
man  Advertising  Agency,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Mrs.  Gross  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Columbus  Bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

P.  R.  (Cas)  Castanien,  form¬ 
erly  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (  K  a  n  s  .  i  Eagle  and 
copyreader  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  has  been  named  police 
reporter  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

Betty  Peach,  former  reporter 
on  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Times  and  the  Tulsa  ( Okla. ) 
World,  has  joined  the  society 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 
Tribune-Sun.  She  is  the  wife 
of  Gene  Peach,  amusements  edi 
tor  of  the  Tribune-Sun  and  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  \ 

Jim  Mullins,  former  sports! 
editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.); 
News,  has  been  appointed  as-i 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Bir-I 
mingham  (Ala.)  Post,  succeed  | 
ing  Art  Sydney.  Mullins  will! 
write  a  weekly  outdoor  column 
for  the  Post. 

William  Falvey,  formerly 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York! 
Daily  Mirror,  has  joined  Li  , 
censed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc., 
nationwide  public  relations  and! 


factfinding  organization  which 
represents  the  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  industry.  A  native  New 
Yorker,  Mr.  Falvey  has  had  sev¬ 
enteen  years  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

Gerson  H.  Lush,  State  Capitol 
correspondent  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  succe^  David  Bramson. 
of  the  United  Press  staff,  who  re 
signed  and  is  leaving  U.P.  to 
become  a  public  relations  as¬ 
sistant  for  the  State  Public  Util¬ 
ity  Commission. 

Victor  H.  Schoffelmayer,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  emeritus  of  the  Dal 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Southwestern  Research  In 
stitute  of  San  Antonio  and  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  Schoffelmayer  served 
as  science  and  agriculture  editor 
of  the  News  30  years,  retiring 
last  year. 

Bernard  E.  Fergus,  for  33 
months  an  Army  public  relations 
writer  on  various  service  papers, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  War 
ren  ( O. )  Tribune-Chronicle.  He 
formerly  was  a  staff  member  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Press-Times. 

William  Camp,  former  night 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(  Calif. )  Chronicle  who  turned 
author  after  a  term  as  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspondent,  has 
completed  San  Francisco — Port 
of  Gold,  published  by  Double¬ 
day.  Previously  he  wrote  two 
novels.  Retreat — Hell  and  Skip 
to  My  Lou. 


RADIO-EVERYDAY 

COR  coRvert  yoRr 

RADIO  PROORAM 
LISTINGS 

iRto  1 52,880  liRRi 
of  paid  tpacR 
par  year 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Ayr.  Nrw  York  17 


Reed  Leaves 
E&Pioi  NAM 

William  Reed  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Pub 
LisHER  to  join  the  Public  Rela 
tions  department  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  as 
an  economist  for  the  industry 
leaders'  training  program.  Reed 
came  to  E  &  P  two  years  ago 
after  serving  on  Stars  &  Stripes 
in  the  Pacific  theater. 

Odell  A.  Hansen,  an  editor 
in  the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Associated 
Press  bureau,  and  Mrs.  Hanson 
recently  announced  the  birth  of 
a  daughter. 

Jack  Warrington,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O. )  Post,  and  recently 
manager  of  the  L.  B.  Harrison 
Hotel,  has  entered  the  publicity 
and  advertising  field  in  that 
city. 

Charles  W.  Collins,  Chicago 
Tribune  columnist,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  N.  Wheeler, 
Chicago  Daily  News  political 
writer. 

Himie  Koshevoy,  city  editor, 
has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Sun.  He  succeeds  Hal  Straight, 
who  resigned  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Edmonton  (Alb.) 
Bulletin.  Koshevoy,  who  has 
been  with  the  Sun  since  1942, 
will  be  succeeded  by  Earl 
Smith  as  city  editor.  R.  W. 
Brown,  editorial  director  of  the 
Sun.  has  retired. 


"Y'  ''A 
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WHY  FOREMAN  BILL 
“SORT  OF  FELL  DOWN’ 

“They  asked  me  to  preside  at  the  stereo 
clinic  of  the  conierence/'  he  relates,  “but  I  sort 
of  fell  down.  They  asked  me  to  answer  a  lot  of 
questions  about  what  I  did  with  certain  mat 
troubles  and  all  I  could  say  was  I  didn't  have 
those  troubles.  So  I  told  them.  T  can't  answer 
a  lot  of  these  questions,  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
mat  to  use — Certified.' '' 


&ed. 


CERTIFIED  DRV  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockafellar  Ploio,  Dept.  P,  New  York  20,  N.  T. 
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Reverse  English 


Y ou  can  say  it  either  way  —  the  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  is  "a  high  speed,  heavy  duty  newspaper 
press  to  which  color  facilities  may  be  added” 

.  .  .  or  it’s  "a  high  speed,  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  press  from  which  color  facilities  may 
be  omitted.” 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Headliner 
is  designed  for  color  —  to  provide  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  flexibility  for  every  requirement  of 
the  metropolitan  daily.  If  you  don’t  need 
color  facilities,  they  can  be  left  off  the  origi¬ 
nal  installation;  then  added  later,  if  desired, 
without  major  alterations  to  the  press. 

In  other  words,  the  Headliner  is  a  news¬ 
paper  color  press.  Just  what  facilities  you 
need  (all  or  none)  will  be  determined  by 
your  current  and  future  requirements.  Learn 
how  Goss  engineering  meets  every  produc¬ 
tion  demand  with  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  color  combinations  and  a  wealth 
of  exclusive  features  that  contribute  to  faster, 
smoother  operation  and  better  printing. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS 
1535  5.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8 
Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 
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New  Camera  Thinks’ 
For  the  Photographer 


THE  KALART  CO.,  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  recently  came  out 
with  a  new  camera  that  does 
practically  everything  but 
breathe  and  take  a  picture  auto¬ 
matically  for  the  photographer. 

The  Kalart  Camera  ( its  offi¬ 
cial  name)  is  a  3V4  by  4V4  press- 
type  job,  weighing  but  4  pounds 
13  ounces  and  so  designed, 
through  self-contained  features, 
that  the  human  equation  plays 
a  poor  second  to  the  mechanical 
equation. 

That  is.  the  chances  for  mis¬ 
takes,  pro  or  amateur,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  This  is 
especially  evident  in  the  new 
device  called  the  electric  brain, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  photographer  to  get  blank 
negatives  or  to  fire  bulbs  pre¬ 
maturely. 

In  taking  pictures  without 
flash,  the  shutter  can’t  be 
tripped  unless  the  film  holder 
is  inserted  and  the  slide  drawn. 
And  in  taking  flash  pictures,  the 
bulb  won't  flash  unless  the  shut¬ 
ter  has  been  cocked,  the  film 
holder  inserted  and  the  slide 
drawn. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Kalart, 
which,  incidentally,  wi.l  sell  for 
about  $400  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  this  year,  has  a 
built-in,  superimposed  -  image 
range  finder.  There  are  two 
focusing  windows,  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  and  left,  enabling 
the  photographer  to  use  which¬ 
ever  window  he  wants. 

Combined  with  this  dual 
range  finder  is  the  Focuspot, 
which  permits  precision  focus¬ 
ing  under  poor  light  conditions, 
or  even  in  total  darkness.  There 
are  also  dual  shutter  release 
triggers  (on  either  side  of  the 
camera),  a  built-in  battery  com¬ 
partment,  double  built-in  flash 
sockets,  dual  focusing  controls 
and  an  automatic  track  lock. 

'Flashshot  of  Month' 

Contest 

A  “Flashshot  of  the  Month’’ 

contest,  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  proficiency  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  open  to  all  profes¬ 
sional  news  protographers  in 
the  country,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Philip  Sperry,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  photo¬ 
lamp  division  of  Wabash-Syl- 
vania. 

The  contest  will  consist  of 
a  series  of  monthly  competitions 
and  will  begin  March  1  and  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  1948. 

Winning  contestants  each 
month  will  receive  a  strap 
watch  with  an  18-karat  solid 
gold  case  and  17-jewel  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  reportedly  worth 
$250. 

Here  are  the  contest  rules: 

All  entries  received  by  March 
31  will  be  considered  in  the  first 
month’s  competition,  and  the 
first  winner  will  be  announced 
in  the  May  issues  of  press  pub¬ 
lications. 

Each  entry  must  be  an  8  by 
10  glossy,  accompanied  by  com¬ 


plete  exposure  data  together 
with  explanatory  caption.  Send 
pictures  to  Flash  Contest  man¬ 
ager,  Wabash-Sylvania,  500  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City  18. 

Judges  for  this  contest  will 
be  Joe  Costa,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Assn.;  Tom  Maloney,  publisher 
of  U.S.  Camera,  and  a  third  to 
be  selected  each  month  among 
picture  editors. 

Rehabilitation  by  Lens 
THE  Los  Angeles  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Assn,  has  set  up  a 
youth  rehabilitation  program  to 
teach  photography  to  selected 
groups  of  youngsters  being  su¬ 
pervised  by  a  local  delinquency 
prevention  bureau. 

The  photographers  will  serve 
as  instructors  at  a  photo  labora¬ 
tory.  The  idea,  according  to 
Don  Brinn,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  is  to  give  the  boys  a 
hobby  that  may  supply  a  means 
of  livelihood  in  later  years. 

BPPA  Installs  Officers 
THE  Boston  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  recently  installed 
its  officers  for  1948.  Clarence 
Finn,  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  is 
president;  Charles  McCormick, 
Boston  Globe,  veepee;  Morris 
Fineburg,  Boston  Post,  treasur¬ 
er;  Abe  Fox.  Associated  Press, 
secretary;  James  Phelan,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  marshal;  Morris  Os- 
TROF,  Boston  Record,  assistant 
treasurer,  and  Everett  Smith, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer. 

Land  Patents  Granted 
POUR  patents  on  cameras  for 
making  instantaneous  pictures 
have  been  issued  to  Edwin  H. 
Land,  president  of  the  Polaroid 
(Zk)rp.  The  Land  camera  turns 
out  a  finished  picture  one  min¬ 
ute  after  the  shutter  is  snapped. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

TWO  veteran  Chicago  Tribune 
photographers.  Frederick 
Giese  and  Leonard  D.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  have  been  named 
the  first  staff  members  of  an 
eight-man  newsreel  organization 
being  formed  by  WGN-TV,  new 
WGN  television  station. 

Sam  Falk,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  public  relations  for  the 
Press  Photographers  Assn,  of 
New  York.  Inc. 

Morton  McConnachie,  news¬ 
reel  executive  and  newsman,  is 
now  editor  of  the  16  mm.  Tele¬ 
vision  Service  which  Acme 
Newspictures  and  the  U.P.  have 
form^. 

■ 

Entry  Date  Near 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J. — Judges 
of  the  National  Headliners  Club 
will  meet  here  the  weekend  of 
March  13  and  14  to  consider 
entries  for  the  club’s  annual 
achievement  awards.  Entries 
will  close  Feb.  25. 


Uses  590  Photos 
Of  8-Day  Carnival 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  photo 
staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  probably  holds 
some  kind  of  a  record  for  its 
sustained  coverage  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  St.  Paul  Winter  Carnival, 
Jan.  31  through  Feb.  8. 

Picture  Editor  Earl  Vogt  said 
his  9-man  staff  worked  around 
the  clock  during  the  9-day 
period,  and  that  500  pictures 
were  used  in  the  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  during  the  car¬ 
nival. 

An  additional  90  rotogravure 
pictures,  taken  in  advance  of 
the  carnival,  appeared  in  the 
souvenir  edition. 

Joe  Hennessy,  Pioneer  Press 
sports  editor,  and  Harold  Liesch, 
Dispatch  composing  machine 
operator,  were  co-chairmen  of 
the  second  annual  Carnival  fish¬ 
ing  contest  said  to  be  the 
worlds  largest.  On  Feb.  1, 
2,196  anglers,  each  equipped 
with  his  own  ice  chisel,  bait 
and  fishing  gear,  entered  the 
World's  Original  Ice  Fishing 
contest  at  White  Bear  Lake. 
Eight  thousand  persons  viewed 
the  unusual  spectacle. 

Kingston  Leader 
Personnel  Changed 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  —  Complete 
reorganization  of  the  Leader 
Publishing  Co.  was  announced 
here  this  week  by  Dr.  Douw 
S.  Meyers,  president  and  trea¬ 
surer. 

Robert  J.  Stone,  managing 
editor,  was  moved  up  to  editor. 
Ira  V.  D.  Warren,  veteran  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  newspaperman,  re¬ 
mained  as  associate  editor. 

Lewis  G.  Landers,  former 
publisher  and  editor,  was  not 
re-elected  at  the  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  and  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  accepted.  Dr.  Meyers 
said. 

Benjamin  Fishkin,  head  of 
the  business  department,  was 
made  business  manager  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Sumner  F.  Hall. 

■ 

$57,347  Severance 
Paid  After  6  Years 

Philadelphia — After  a  wait  of 
nearly  six  years,  231  former 
employes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  which  suspend¬ 
ed  publication  in  1942,  have  col¬ 
lected  severance  pay  claims 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis. 

Final  settlement  was  effected 
and  payment  made  on  the  basis 
of  22%  of  the  total  claims,  the 
case  being  carried  into  the 
courts  by  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  affiliate  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild.  Checks 
totaling  $57,347.53  were  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  last  week. 
One  pensioner,  now  78,  received 
$3,139.62. 

■ 

S.  C.  Bishop  Retires 

Crossville,  Tenn. — S.  C. 
Bishop,  86,  dean  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  press,  has  retired  after 
more  than  half  a  century  of 
active  service  as  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Crossville 
Chronicle. 


Detroit  News 
Plans  'Biggest' 
Travel  Show 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  The  Detroit 
News  will  conduct  its  Seventh 
Annual  Travel  Exposition  March 
31st  through  April  4. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming 
interest  Detroiters  have  for  trav¬ 
el  and  resort  information,  the 
News  has  planned  the  greatest 
Travel  Show  in  its  history, 
backed  by  a  powerful  promotion 
campaign. 

The  lull  facilities  of  the  News 
will  be  employed.  These  include 
WWJ,  WWJ-FM  and  WWJ-TV. 

Plans  for  the  exposition  call 
for  Convention  Hall,  the  largest 
space  available  in  Detroit.  All 
exhibitors  will  be  located  on  the 
main  floor  level.  Many  diversi¬ 
fied  interests  including  an  Auto¬ 
motive  Exhibit  as  well  as  other 
outstanding  displays  plus  a  full 
entertainment  program  are  al¬ 
ready  booked.  'Television  broad¬ 
casts  will  be  presented  by  the 
News. 

Exhibits  from  a  number  of  na¬ 
tions,  nationally  known  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  railroads,  airlines,  re¬ 
sorts,  national  travel  associations 
and  agencies  are  already 
booked. 

■ 

Government  Issues 
Special  Events  Guide 

Washington  —  Of  possible  in¬ 
terest  to  newspaper  advertising 
departments  which  solicit  spe 
cial  copy  for  days,  weeks  or 
months  designated  for  observ¬ 
ance  in  the  United  States  in 
1948  is  a  compilation  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
this  week. 

The  information,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  said,  is  intended  as  a  guide 
for  businessmen  in  coordinating 
advertising  and  other  promo 
tional  plans  with  special  events. 

Explanation  of  the  purposes 
of  the  "days’’  follows  each.  For 
example.  National  Donut  Week 
is  designed  "to  promote  good 
cheer  and  fellowship  through 
dunking’’  and  National  Laugh 
Week  seeks  among  other  things 
"to  help  put  a  smile  on  the  map 
of  America.’’ 

The  government  will  sell  the 
booklet  for  10  cents  a  copy. 
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SPECDSWmTOGRAPHIC 


PRINT  PROmUCTION 


When  you  can  cut  corners  and  improve  quality  too, 
that’s  news  even  to  a  newspaper. 

The  Kodak  Glossprint  Dryer  saves  you  time  when  it’s 
most  important  and  produces  prints  with  a  superior  gloss 
for  your  engraver’s  camera. 

You  can  gloss-dry  an  8  x  10  print  in  /ess  than  three  minutes 
— as  many  as  500  8x  10  prints  in  an  hour — with  the  Kodak 
Glossprint  Dryer.  You,  as  a  newspaper  photographer,  will 
recognize  that  thi^  precious  timesaving  helps  you  to  get  your 
spot  news  shots  into  the  very  next  edition. 

See  the  Kodak  Glossprint  Dryer  at  your  photographic 
dealer’s.  Have  him  demonstrate  its  many  fine  features.  You 
will  see  that  many  of  them  are  significant  in  terms  of  your 
work — enable  you  to  do  the  job  faster — and  better. 


"Kodok"  is  a  trad«-inark 


PROMOTION 

Ad  May  Be  Distinctive, 
How  About  Signature? 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


TURNING  helpfully  from  the¬ 
ory  to  practice  for  a  moment. 
Russ  Simmons  of  the  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press  makes  some  sharp 
comments  about  newspaper 
logotypes,  or  signatures,  in  his 
current  issue  of  NNPA's  "Pro 
motion  Copy.” 

"Too  many  of  us  fail  to  rea 
lize,”  he  writes,  "that  a  news¬ 
paper's  signature  is  as  important 
on  its  advertisements  as  on  its 
payroll  checks.  Unless  an  ad 
is  part  of  a  unique  series  in 
which  a  characteristic  format 
becomes  a  signature  in  itself — 
much  as  the  cartoon  ads  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
Cincinnati  ( O.  t  Enquirer  and 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune — we  have 
a  strong  feeling  that  the  signa¬ 
ture  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  ad. 

“After  all.  an  otherwise  per¬ 
fect  ad  will  not  bring  any  busi 
ness  to  your  newspaper  unless 
the  reader  can  instantly  and  un¬ 
mistakably  recognize  your 
newspaper’s  signature  on  it." 

Much  promotional  sweat  and 
expense,  Russ  thinks,  is  poured 
down  a  rathole  because  of 
"poorly  conceived,  poorly  exe 
cuted”  signatures.  He  asks 
some  pointed  questions  about 
these  newspaper  trademarks  as 
a  test  for  them: 

"Is  it  distinctive  enough  to  be 
instantly  recognizable  as  yours? 

“Is  the  city  name  prominent 
enough  so  that  your  Post,  News. 
Sun,  Herald,  Press  is  not  likely 
to  be  confused  with  newspapers 
of  the  same  name  in  other 
cities? 

“Does  it  stand  out  with  strong 
dignity  in  your  ad? 

"Is  it,  in  itself,  a  good  lay¬ 
out? 

“Is  its  style  appropriate  to 
the  rest  of  the  ad?” 

We're  glad  Russ  makes  a  ma 
jor  point  of  what  too  many  of 
us  regard  as  a  minor  point,  and 
we  hope  his  remarks  will 
prompt  a  re-examination  of 
newspaper  signatures  in  pro¬ 
motion  shops  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Perhaps  the  signature  is 
not,  as  Russ  seems  to  think,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ad 
— what  the  ad  says  seems  more 
important  to  us.  But  the  signa¬ 
ture  is  no  less  important — be¬ 
cause  no  matter  what  the  ad 
says,  unless  the  reader  knows 
and  remembers  who  said  it,  its 
effect  is  lost. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
cartoon  series  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  in  the  business.  The 
cartoons  are  good.  The  cam 
paign  has  been  run  with  such 
consistency  and  frequency  that 
they  are  instantly  recognizable. 
Their  simple  story,  hammering 
away  on  the  reader's  mind, 
should  certainly  leave  no  doubt 
that  “In  Philadelphia,  nearly 
everybody  reads  the  Bulletin.” 

Yet,  in  test  after  test  we  have 
made  with  various  groups,  we 
have  been  amazed  at  the  num¬ 


ber  of  people  who  recall  the 
ads  but  who  attribute  them  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

That's  how  important  a  clear 
ly  recognizable  and  remember 
able  signature  is. 

One  detail  about  this  is  worth 
mentioning.  Too  often,  a  news¬ 
paper  is  inclined  merely  to  drop 
its  official  logotype  into  an  ad 
as  the  signature.  This  is  good, 
of  course,  because  the  official 
logotype  is  the  paper’s  best 
trademark.  But  if  you  look  at 
logotypes  over  the  country, 
you’ll  be  surprised  at  how  many 
of  them  are  done  in  Old  English 
script,  or  in  some  nondescript 
Roman.  Too  oHen  they  fight,  in 
design,  with  the  rest  of  the  ad. 
or  form  a  separate  element  or 
design  island. 

In  such  case,  it  seems  to  us. 
a  signature  especially  designed 
for  use  in  that  ad  is  highly 
desirable.  The  signature  then 
would  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  ad,  and  if  the  ad  is  good 
and  has  a  good  chance  to  be 
remembered,  then  the  signa 
ture  has  a  good  chance  to  be 
remembered  along  with  it. 

Ten  Redheads 

JUST  before  he  "retires"  to  a 

room  in  the  tower  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  Building  in 
Spokane,  Ralph  E.  Dyar  sends 
us  a  proof  of  his  final  trade 
paper  ad  for  that  paper.  It  bears 
the  intriguing  headline  "Ten 
Redheads  Mark  Progress  in  the 
Spokane  Market.”  It  bears  also 
the  firm  touch  of  the  expert,  a 
touch  Mr.  Dyar  has  developed 
in  his  almost  40  years  of  pro 
moting  and  publicizing  the  Spo 
kane  newspapers  and  their 
niarket.  (E&P,  Feb.  14,  page  33.  i 

The  redheads,  for  your  in¬ 
formation,  are  elevator  opera 
tors  in  Spokane’s  newest  big 
department  store,  the  Bon  Mar¬ 
che.  ’They  are  attractively  pre¬ 
sented.  in  color,  in  the  ad — 
red  hair,  blue  eyes,  wide  green 
collars.  There  is  even  a  little 
bit  of  verse  in  their  honor. 

But  the  redheads,  lovely  as 
they  are,  are  only  a  lure  for 
the  ad’s  hard-hitting  message 
of  good  and  growing  business 
in  the  Spokane  market.  Copy 
reads  along  fast,  packed  with 
facts  that  are  an  invitation  to 
others  to  come  to  Spokane  to 
do  business.  There  is  a  box. 
too.  which  mentions  other  ads 
in  this  series,  each  one  of  them 
telling  a  story  of  Spokane  prog 
ress.  The  box  invites  attention 
to  other  forthcoming  ads  that 
will  tell  more  about  Spokane 
progress. 

Mr.  Dyar,  we  said,  has  “re¬ 
tired”  to  a  room  in  the  tower. 
His  retirement  is  merely  a 
change  of  assignment.  After 
publicizing  the  Spokane  papers 
since  September,  1908,  he  is  now 
going  to  write  the  history  of 
the  Spokesman-Review. 

“Has  anyone  a  longer  record 


in  this  line  of  work?"  he  asks. 
We  know  of  none.  “It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,”  he  notes,  “whether  any¬ 
one  else  has  had  as  much  fun 
in  promoting  a  newspaper  as  I 
have — or  ever  will.” 

In  his  “retirement”  it  seems 
to  us  fitting  to  pass  along  to 
Ralph  Dyar  the  wish  a  great 
editor  passed  on  to  us  one  time. 
"More  power  to  your  elbow.” 

Government  Girl 

AND  speaking  of  redheads. 

here’s  a  note  from  Raoul 
Blumberg.  promotion  manager 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post: 

“Some  months  ago.  Allen 
Saunders,  who  writes  the  Mary 
Worth  strip,  told  us  he  planned 
to  have  an  episode  deal  with 
the  romance  of  a  government 
girl  in  Washington.  I  suggest¬ 
ed  a  contest  for  the  Post  to 
select  the  government  girl  who 
would  be  the  prototype  for  the 
girl  in  the  strip.  We  had  the 
contest,  received  942  individual 
pictures,  had  the  whole  town 
talking  (judging  from  the  way 
my  phone  kept  ringing),  and  in 
general  are  very  happy  about 
the  whole  thing. 

"Incidentally,  don’t  let  any¬ 
one  ever  tell  you  there  are  no 
pretty  girls  working  for  the 
government  in  Washington.  I 
can  paper  the  walls  of  my  of¬ 
fice  with  proof  to  the  contrary." 

Well  Bred? 

WE  DON’T  quite  get  the  idea 
behind  a  series  of  ads  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News  is 
running  to  put  across  the  idea 
that  it  is  “Pasadena’s  well  bred, 
well  read  newspaper.”  The  “well 
read”  idea  is  all  right,  and 
v/ould  be  better  if  some  proof 
were  put  in  supporting  this. 
But  why  “well  bred?”  Has  Emily 
Post  been  snooting  you  guys 
for  cutting  your  salad  with  a 
knife? 

Pulling  Power 

THE  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
recently  had  convincing  proof 
of  the  promotion  value  of  a 
front-page  box. 

A  limited  supply  of  reprints 
of  a  page  of  bird  pictures  in 
color  from  the  photogravure 
section  was  available  and  the 
register  used  a  box  to  sell  its 
readers  that  these  could  be  had 
by  writing. 

The  box  appeared  on  Sunday 
and  by  Tuesday  noon  close  to 
5,000  requests  had  been  re 
ceived.  The  mail  continued  to 
roll  in  and  by  Thursday  7.500 
cards  and  letters  had  been 
counted. 

The  net  result  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  that  the  entire  supply 
of  1,000  was  mailed  out  and  it 
was  necessary  to  mail  close  to 
6.500  postcards  advising  read¬ 
ers  that  they  couldn’t  get  the 
reprint. 

The  operation  was  costlv  but 
it  proved  the  value  of  a  front¬ 
page  box  as  a  promotion 
medium. 


CpCE  IncreiM  retder- 
ihip  of  your  td 
with  UFB  -  liko  ETB 
CATCHER  photoc  Coed 
to  bUcMt  •drortiMrs. 
Nothing  like  tham  any¬ 
where.  100  new  eubjectf 
monthly.  Write  for  new 
FREE  proofe  No.  100 
No  obllgktloni.  EYE 
CATCHERS,  10  E.  80 
Bt.,  N.  T.  a  10. 
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Fashion  Institute 


THE  Birmingham  (Ala.)  JVeio*. 

Age-Herald,  in  cooperation 
with  local  apparel  merchants 
has  formed  the  Birmingham 
Fashion  Institute  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  city  the  style  center 
of  the  Southeast.  One  promo 
tion  of  the  organization  will  be 
the  annual  selection  of  the  city's 
10  best-dressed  women. 


Special  for  Hunters 
IN  CONNECTION  with  the  deer 
season,  the  DuBois  (Pa.  i 
Courier-Express  published  a 
special  edition,  providing  infor 
mation  of  interest  to  nimr^s. 
Prizes  were  awarded  by  the 
newspaper  and  local  merchants 
to  hunters  for  "first  kills.”  This 
special  edition  was  distributed 
free  to  hunters  as  they  stopped 
at  gasoline  filling  stations.  Mary 
Bloom,  sports  ^itor,  prepared 
the  edition. 

'Dollar  Diplomacy' 

A  NEW  form  of  “dollar  diplom¬ 
acy”  was  instituted  when  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Charlotte  (N.  C.  i 
News  paid  dollars  for  overt 
signs  of  courtesy.  This  revival 
of  Southern  chivalry  was  start 
ed  after  stories  by  Reporters 
Nancy  Brame  and  Martha  Lon 
don  showed  that  manners  were 
dead  on  the  streets,  on  the  ele 
vators,  and  on  the  transporta 
tion  systems.  Now  when  a  per 
son  does  a  courteous  deed  and 
mumbles  the  password.  “The 
News  gets  around.”  to  the  right 
person,  he  is  rewarded  with  a 
crisp  dollar  bill,  by  the  News. 

Bachelor  Guide 

OTTAWA.  ( Ill. )  girls  who 
would  go  wooing  during  Leap 
Year  have  had  careful  briefing 
from  the  Daily  Republican 
Times.  As  a  public  service  to 
husband-hunting  females,  it 
published  a  list  of  more  than 
180  eligibles  and.  stepping  out 
of  the  line  of  fire,  told  the  girls 
to  go  to  it.  Covering  almost 
fi\?e  columns,  the  list  carried 
names  and  other  vital  statistics 
of  bachelors  of  every  size  and 
description.  Some  were  rated 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
years  they  have  been  fancy  free, 
type  of  employment,  looks,  so¬ 
cial  position,  disposition,  age, 
and  new  automobiles. 


*  DEPT.  JAMMED 

•"Arnold  Conitabl*  advtrliwd 
woman'i  coats  ($48.00)  txcluilvaly 
:  in  The  New  York  Sun.  Entire  coat 
department  was  jammed.  Adver- 
tiled  coat  lold  exceptionally  well. 
Many  cuitomeri  appeared  with  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  hand." 

This  kind  of  sales  action  has  made 
The  Sun  first  choice  of  Manhattan 
department  stores  for  2S  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  These  local  merchants 
have  placed  more  advertising  in 
The  Sun  than  in  any  other  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday  newspaper. 

*  Reported  by  The  Retail  Nervs 
Bureau 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  TyDe 


“Freezinit  Spoils  Canned  Foods’* 

Incorrect!  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency. 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  popular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


“You  Can  Ciet  ‘Wind  Burn’*’ 

You  cannot  get  burnt  from  exposure  to  wind  alone. 
There  must  l)e  ultraviolet  rays  from  the  sun,  even 
though  very  diffuse.  Wind  encourages  such  sunburn 
by  removing  the  protective  coating  of  perspiration 
from  the  skin. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning  process 
makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic  seal  pre¬ 
vents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“Cats  Always  Land  on  Their  Feet” 

Cats  are  unusually  sure-footed  and  generally  manage 
to  land  on  their  feet — but  they  miss  quite  frequently. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  veterinary  cases  in  large 
cities  is  cats  which  have  fallen  from  windows. 


FREE 


an  exciting  NEW  feature  for  your  paper 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  Believe 
It,’’  an  outstanding  new  weekly  feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It” — aimed  at  scotching 
false  popular  beliefs — is  based  on  the  above 
series,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  publication 
for  the  past  few  years. 

Your  business  department  will  also  find  this 
unusual  feature  an  aid  in  getting  additional 


advertising  from  local  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are  2  col 
umns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


AMERICAN 


Dept.  S,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
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CIRCULATION 


MATT  SULLIVAN,  director  of 

circulation.  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  is  exceptionally  "bull¬ 
ish"  on  the  future  of  newspaper 
circulation,  come  what  may  in 
1948. 

Sullivan,  who  is  "cover  man" 
on  the  ICMA  Bulletin  for  Feb¬ 
ruary.  has  been  doing  some  re¬ 
search  relative  to  the  steady 
climb  of  newspaper  circulations. 
He  reports  his  findings  and  pre¬ 
dictions  in  the  Bulletin.  Like¬ 
wise.  he  recently  prepared  a 
memo  to  Gannett  advertising 
managers,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  stability  of  newspapers  in 
the  face  of  radio  competition. 

Does  Not  Fear  Radio 

Taking  up  his  analysis  of 
newspapers  vs.  radio,  we  pass 
along  a  few  of  Sullivan's  cogent 
remarks  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  circulators,  as 
well  as  newspaper  ad  execu 
tives. 

“The  number  of  new  sets  and 
number  of  new  stations  estab¬ 
lished,  or  to  be  built,  will  not 
affect  circulation  downward." 
he  declared.  “Circulation  figures 
prove  that  radio  listening  has 
not  supplanted  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.  We  are  confident,  too,  that 
it  won't  even  if  there's  a  set  in 
every  room  in  every  home.” 

Sullivan,  who  prepared  his 
memo  in  advance  of  Editor  & 
Purlisher's  1948  Yearbook,  as¬ 
serted  that  E.  &  P.'s  compila¬ 
tion  of  English  language  daily 
newspaper  circulations  in  U.  S. 
will  show  a  total  figure  of  more 
than  52,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  Sept.  20,  1947.  Total 
daily  circulations  are  twice  that 
of  1920,  year  of  the  first  news 
broadcast,  he  pointed  out. 

Sees  Trouble  for  Radio 

The  great  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  stations  may  well 
bring  about  a  situation  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  newspapers  25 
years  ago,  Sullivan  stated.  “The 
United  States  had  more  than 
2,000  dailies  in  those  days.”  he 
said.  “As  the  cost  of  doing 
business  increased,  and  more 
and  more  revenue  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  it  was  possible  to 
show  a  profit,  many  news¬ 
papers  had  to  fold  up.  Only 
the  fit  survived.  In  some  of 
these  very  cities  where  we  now 
have,  or  will  have,  five  or  six 
radio  stations,  there  used  to  be 
five  or  six,  or  even  more,  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  . 

“With  the  number  of  homes 
having  radio  sets  at  about  satu¬ 
ration  point,  each  station  is  not 
apt  to  have  so  many  listeners 
as  previously,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  these  are 
about  to  split  even  more  with 
the  coming  of  frequency  modu¬ 
lation,  facsimile  and  television. 
The  law  of  diminishing  returns 
will  be  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  advertisers  just  as 
it  was  in  any  city  that  was  over 
newspapered. 


“Radio's  sole  revenue  is  ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  listeners  are 
not  its  partners  as  are  news¬ 
paper  readers  who  pay  at  least 
a  part  of  their  share  to  produce 
their  favorite  newspapers.” 

Shows  Newspaper  Climb 

Desipte  a  decline  in  number 
of  newspapers  and  increased 
cost  to  subscribers,  number  of 
readers  has  grown  steadily 
every  year  with  exception  of 
the  depression  years  of  1933- 
34.  Sullivan  pointed  out.  In 
upstate  New  Yofk,  population 
is  increased  5'’r  since  1940,  he 
cited,  while  daily  newspaper 
circulations  are  up  nearly  20*^0. 

In  his  ICMA  Bulletin  article, 
Sullivan  compared  U.  S.  popu¬ 
lation  with  overall  gains  made 
by  newspapers,  showing  that 
in  1946,  population  was  up  36% 
over  1920.  Daily  newspapers 
had  gone  up  83%  in  circula¬ 
tion;  Sunday  newspapers  were 
up  155%  and  had  increased 
from  five  to  15  cents  per  copy. 
It  is  not  population  alone  that 
has  caused  the  increase,  he 
added.  “Education  has  had  a 
big  share  in  it.”  he  asserted. 

“Nearly  every  family  in  the 
United  States  buys  some  news¬ 
paper  every  day,  and  buys  it 
to  read  what's  in  it,"  he  said. 
“Advertisers  appreciate  this  to¬ 
day  more  than  at  any  previous 
time.  .  .  .  Advertisers  also  ap 
p  r  e  c  i  a  t  e  the  extraordinary 
growth  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion.  They  know  that  each  new 
reader  we  acquire  for  our  news¬ 
papers  is  a  potential  new  cus¬ 
tomer  to  bring  new  dollars  into 
his  store.” 

Confident  of  Future 
Looking  ahead  to  possibility 
of  a  depression,  Sullivan  is  con¬ 
fident  that  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  will  weather  the  storm. 
“If  a  depression  should  develop, 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
are  set  up  for  Unemployment 
Insurance,  Old  Age  Benefits  and 
all  kinds  of  money  for  social 
welfare  projects,”  he  said.  “We 
didn't  have  that  in  1932  and 
1933.  Folks  will  have  enough 
money  to  buy  papers,  and  they 
don't  want  to  get  along  without 
one  once  they  learn  to  read.  We 
are  not  going  to  suffer  a  severe 
drop  even  if  we  do  have  a  de¬ 
pression,  and  any  halt  in  sales 
will  be  temporary.” 

Sullivan  is  also  bullish  about 
the  outlook  from  the  standpoint 
of  new  homes  to  be  built  in 
the  next  few  years.  “Each  new 
dwelling  unit  means  at  least 
one  family,”  he  says,  “and  our 
families  are  newspaper  readers.” 

Stresses  CM  Training 
VALUE  of  circulation  manager 
training  as  an  aid  to  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  is  stressed  by 
Curtis  DeLamar,  formerly  cir¬ 
culator  and  now  publisher  of 
the  Gadsden  ( Ala. )  Times,  in 
the  February  SCMA  Bulletin. 


NEW  BUNDLE  CHECKER-UPPER 

William  Barnwell  (at  right),  assistant  circulation  manager  of  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chieftain,  watches  Elbert  Seal  operate  the 
counting  device  Barnwell  invented.  Stacks  of  papers  are  placed 
under  a  weighted  plunger.  When  it  is  pressed  firmly  against  the 
papers  by  a  hand-lever,  the  device  gives  a  reading  which  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  number  of  papers  by  referring  to  a  table  listing 
_ papers  from  8  to  56  pages. _ 


“My  experience  as  circulation 
manager  comes  in  handy  every 
day,”  he  writes,  “as  I  realize  the 
problems  that  the  paper  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  and  know  that  the 
circulation  manager  has  to  be 
able  to  have  a  bag  full  of  tricks 
to  meet  any  situation.  ...  I 
believe  that  the  circulation 
manager  is  the  best  posted  de¬ 
partment  head  of  any  news¬ 
paper,  provided  he  is  given  free 
reign  and  he  is  not  weighed 
down  by  having  to  do  too  much 
reporting  to  his  immediate  su¬ 
perior. 

“It  is  my  honest  opinion  that 
a  circulation  manager  has  the 
best  opportunity  of  becoming 
the  most  valuable  employe  of 
a  newspaper,  if  he  will  stick  to 
it  and  devote  his  time  to  all 
the  angles  that  his  job  affords.” 

SNPA  Circulation  Committee 
SNPA  President  Lisle  Baker, 

Jr.,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  has  named 
the  following  circulation  com¬ 
mittee:  Jack  Estes,  Dallas 

(Tex.)  News,  chairman;  Don 
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Davis,  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
News  and  Age-Herald;  Clark 
Farber,  Miami  (Fla.)  News; 
James  Hay,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item;  Walter  Seigenthaler, 
NashviUe  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
Tennessean;  and  Arthur  Daniel, 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal. 

m 

Making  Roto  Paper 

Portland,  Ore. — Powell  River 
Sales  Corp.  has  started  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  rotogravure  paper.  By 
Jan.  1,  1949,  according  to  An¬ 
son  Brooks,  president,  and  Don 
Jeffries,  Pacific  Coast  sales  man¬ 
ager,  ^ere  will  be  available 
15,000  to  16,000  tons  of  this  type 
of  paper.  The  paper  is  a  34-Ib. 
supertone  coated  with  5%  clay. 
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Sullivan  ‘Bullish’  As 
Newspapers  Enter  ’48 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


■ 


Surveys  Show  ' 

Small  Dailies  == 

Are  Well  Read 

Evanston,  Ill. — Readers  con- 
sider  newspapers  more  reliable  E- 

than  radio  as  a  source  of  news; - — 

newspaper  advertising  is  con-  EIEEE 

sidered  the  most  useful  kind  of  rr-.— 

advertising;  and  persons  on  -rriz _ 

rural  routes  spend  more  time  — ~\ 

reading  their  hometown  news-  ■-  ■ _ - 

papers  than  city  dwellers  do.  r - 

These  were  some  of  the  dis-  - 

coveries  made  by  a  trained  E:..- -1  j  ^ 

crew  of  interviewers  from  the  - — y 

Medill  School  of  Journalism,  — - -  /  ^  ^ 

Northwestern  University.  Under  ^ 

the  direction  of  Charles  L.  Al-  r  — V  *  y  . 
len,  assistant  dean  and  director 
of  research,  advanced  students 
made  surveys  of  newspaper 

readership  habits  by  personal  p^^hdnt 

interviews  with  subscribers  to  — 
three  typical  Wisconsin  home-  ~  ~  ■  y 

town  daily  newspapers  —  the  — 

Marinette  Eagle-Star,  the  Wau-  ~ 

sau  Record-Herald,  and  the  Ra-  ^ 

cine  Journal-Times,  in  both  —  — 

rural  and  urban  areas.  ^  11 C All 

Sugar  Interests  Women  lllMHiw 

A  lead  story  about  the  Texas  “ 

City  explosion  and  fire  was  the  — 

best  read  of  all  news  stories  ^ 

in  the  three  papers  studied.  =  M-irlcet  r 

This  was  read  by  96%  of  the  —  p " 

men  and  92%  of  the  women.  =  For  modern 

“Sugar  Ration  to  Be  Ten  ^  area.  Fnth 

Pounds”  (not  a  lead  story)  =  Take  To| 

drew  93%  of  the  women  and  ~  papers  in  F 
73%  of  the  men.  A  page  one  Tup  -tnrv 

story,  “30  Killed,  300  Injured  —  me  story, 

in  Huge  Los  Angeles  Blast,”  ,  lopeka  c 

was  read  by  75%  of  the  women,  ^  ring  up  an 
but  another,  “Killer  Elmer  ^  figure  is  r« 

Pierce’s  Crime  Career  Ends  in  —  Knn 

Hail  of  Bullets,”  attracted  more  =  ’  ° - 

men  (88%).  S  ,  ,V'^ 

Of  news  pictures  in  the  three  ^  half  times  tl 

papers,  one  showing  showgirls  r:r  the  last  prei 

being  vaccinated  had  the  high-  =  «jqq  qqq  qq(] 

est  readership  among  women,  r=  '  -  • 

96%,  although  this  attracted  r=  UFSINES 

only  90%  of  the  men.  The  =  t}je 

news  photo  best  read  by  men  rz:  „ 

(97% )  was  one  showing  “killer”  =  sa>. ,  is  in  a 

Elmer  Pierce,  appearing  on  the  rzr:  "hieh  is  ba 

front  page.  eajiita  inerei 

Advertising  readership  ranged  rz:  , 

up  to  a  high  of  87%  for  women  ~  reaej 

on  an  ad  showing  ladies’  nz  total  Kansa 

dresses  and  suits,  and  a  high  of  "  $930,000,000 

65%  for  men  on  a  tax  due  :=z  «/,. _ 

notice.  A  grocery  ad  had  the  rz:  '  , 

highest  combined  readership —  —  oi 

79%  of  the  women  and  58%  of  z=  / 

the  men.  picture,  rath 

An  average  of  more  than  zz:  We  alwau' 

three-and-one-third  persons  read  ~  rpnom,  irhirl 

every  copy  of  the  three  home-  z=z  utiicr 

town  papers — 1.47  men,  1.40  zrz  bright  spot  t 

women  and  0.54  children.  Ques-  peritij  of  all 

tionnaires  showed  that  copies  Two  grea\ 

delivered  on  rural  routes  are  —  j  yi,^ 

read  by  more  people  (3.79  per-  — 

sons  per  copy)  than  are  copies 
delivered  in  town.  Men,  they  ^ 
found,  spend  an  average  of  48.51  ™ 

minutes  and  women  44.65  min-  TLq  T 

utes  reading  these  papers.  *  * 

■ 

Paper  Hospitalized 

Carrollton,  Ga.  —  Editor 
Gaines  F.  Dodson,  of  the  Haral- 
ion  County  Tribune,  had  to  en-  |]|||| 

ter  the  hospital  recently  but  the  >Jjl  TL^ 

paper  got  out  on  time.  Dodson  ^  I  IIP 

carried  on  his  editorial  duties  in  ^  •  v 

the  hospital  and  Billy  Summer- 
lin,  a  compositor,  got  out  the 
paper. 
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HEADLINES  THAT  HIT  AN 

“ALL-TIME  HIGH” 

Market  data  for  national  advertisers  should  be  “NEWS.” 
For  modern  newspaper  news  reflects  a  truthful  picture  of  every 
area.  Enthusiasm — based  on  Truth,  not  hopes. 

Take  Topeka  and  its  vast  trade  area,  for  example.  Our 
papers  in  Kansas  echo  a  mounting  prosperity.  Headlines  tell 
the  story. 

Topeka  cash  registers  jingled  merrily  all  through  1947  to 
ring  up  an  all-time  record  of  $952,000,000.  This  astounding 
figure  is  reflected  by  bank  debits  and  checks  handled  by 
Toi)eka  banks. 

The  1947  total  is  16.5%  above  1916,  and  fully  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  NATIONAL  figure.  It  is  332%  greater  than  in 
the  last  prewar  year  of  1939,  when  volume  amounted  to  about 
$200,000,000. 

BUSINESS  WEEK — meticulously  accurate  and  con.servative 
— saj-s  the  Kansas  income  is  188%  above  1939.  Kansas,  it 
says,  is  in  an  enviable  position  due  to  its  diversified  economy, 
which  is  ba.sed  on  agriculture  and  affiliated  industries.  Per 
capita  increase  in  INCOMES  in  1946  over  1939  was  177%. 

The  Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  estimate 
total  Kansas  income  from  crops  ALONE  at  approximately 
$930,000,000,  and,  from  all  other  sources — livestock,  poultry, 
etc. — at  something  over  $400,000,000.  (This  does  NOT  include 
the  values  added  by  manufacturing.  And  Topeka  has  long  been 
one  of  the  exceptionally  bright  spots  in  the  general  business 
picture,  rating  well  ahead  of  many  cities  of  larger  population.) 

We  always  tie  Topeka  and  Kansas  together — for  an  excellent 
reason  which  might  be  summed  up  in  this  manner — “Topeka's 
bright  spot  in  the  economic  sun,  nationally,  is  due  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  Kansas.” 

Ttco  great,  popular  newspapers,  covering  all  this  area,  are 
read  for  their  news  and  for  their  ADVEIITISING  NEWS. 
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SYNDICATES 

Cartoonists  to  Spur 
Bond  Drive— But  How? 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

CARTOONISTS  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cartoonists  So 
ciety  were  asked  this  week  to 
be  the  “keystone”  in  a  huge 
volunteer  program  to  carry  the 
Security  Loan  Drive  to  the 
wage-earner.  The  request  was 
made  at  a  special  luncheon  in 
New  York  by  Vernon  L.  Clark, 
national  director.  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment. 

How?  The  Treasury  didn’t 
specify.  Among  the  suggestions 
offered  were:  use  in  strips  or 
panels  of  stickers  with  the  Bell 
Ringer  bond  drive  trade  mark 
before  the  Apr.  15  starting  date; 
use  of  a  bond-buying  message  in 
the  continuity  of  strips;  presen¬ 
tation  for  rallies  or  television  of 
the  cartoonists’  show  which  was 
so  popular  at  service  hospitals; 
preparation  of  an  extra  strip 
with  the  bond  message  by  each 
cartoonist;  preparation  of  sep 
arate  continuities  or  features 
using  the  familiar  comic  char¬ 
acters. 

The  Treasury’s  chief  target 
was  clearly  the  strips  them¬ 
selves  because  of  the  impact 
reading  habits  and  reader  affec 
tion  would  give  any  message  so 
placed. 

There  were  some  difficulties, 
the  cartoonists  noted.  The  Car¬ 
toonist  Society  could  call  the 
attention  of  its  members  to  the 
national  importance  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Security  Loan  Drive,  but 
their  ability  to  cooperate  would 
depend  on  the  policies  of  the 
various  syndicates,  which  after 
the  war’s  end  had  cooled  some¬ 
what  toward  free  publicity  rides 
even  for  admittedly  worthy 
projects  (E&P,  Feb.  1,  page  26). 

Gus  Edson,  who  draws  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  “The  Gumps.” 


head  of  the  cartoonists  com 
mittee.  spotted  one  syndicate 
problem  —  the  growing  foreign 
market  with  no  interest  in  our 
U.S.  projects. 

Milt  Caniff,  originator  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate’s 
“Steve  Canyon.”  wondered 
whether  some  editors  might  find 
partisan  angles  in  the  drive 
even  though  they  endorsed  it 
and  whether  they  would  want 
the  Security  Loan  message,  or 
any  editorial  message,  in  comic 
features. 

For  the  Treasury  Jake  Mogel- 
ever  pointed  to  the  excellent 
acceptance  of  bond  promotion 
by  newspapers  in  the  past. 

Cartoonist  Ernie  Bushmiller 
(United  Feature  Syndicate’s 
“Nancy”)  injected  a  question; 
“Do  all  the  countries  have  bond 
drives?  If  they  do.  then  we 
don’t  need  to  worry.  They 
would  just  translate  our  mes¬ 
sages  into  their  own.” 

From  King  Features,  C.  D. 
Russell,  who  draws  King’s  “Pete 
the  Tramp,”  read  a  message  of 
fering  special  single  panels 
with  familiar  comic  characters, 
priority  on  use  to  go  to  reg 
ular  clients  of  each  comic. 

How  far  syndicates  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  with  their  cartoon 
ists  in  backing  the  Security 
Loan  Drive  may  be  indicated 
by  Mogelever’s  first  syndicate 
visits. 

At  CTNYN  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  president,  agreed  to  use 
the  Bell  Ringer  sticker  once 
in  each  cartoon  feature.  ( The 
sticker  can  be  routed  out  for 
foreign  customers. ) 

Laurence  Rutman,  UFS  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  went  further;  He 
authorized  use  of  the  stickers 
and  suggested  preparation  of 
separate  continuities  of  some 
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features.  He  left  implicit  that 
artists  who  were  skillful  enough 
to  tell  the  bond  message  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  entertain¬ 
ment  values  or  confusing  for 
eign  readers  would  be  given 
free  rein. 

“It  can’t  be  done  except  one 
way,”  was  Edson’s  opinion. 
“One  week  draw  seven  strips — 
don’t  faint,  boys!” 

One  offer  is  already  accepted. 
On  Mar.  18  the  cartoonists  will 
present  their  show  for  a  pre 
drive  rally  and  the  stunt  will 
go  on  a  television  network. 
Mogelever  told  E&P. 


Manning  to  McNaught 


AS  OF  March  29  the  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette  Syndi 
CATE  will  end  its  one-feature 


operation  and 
McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  will  take 
over  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Reg 
Manning’s  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons 
and  his  71  news 
paper  clients — 
plus  a  few  more 
since  Manning 
signed  the  new 
contract  this 
week. 

Creator  of 
•UNO  WHO’ 


Manning 


(John  Q.  Public)  and  of  a  mus¬ 
cular  Uncle  Sam  (for  war  use). 
Manning  has  achieved  national 
recognition  but  keeps  New  Mex 
ican  flavor  in  his  work  and  a 
cactus  in  his  signature.  His 
cartoons  were  reprinted  so 
often  in  other  newspapers  that 
RPGS  was  started  in  1935  just 
to  syndicate  them. 


Eisenhower  Release 
GEN.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  is 
working  hard  on  his  wartime 
memoirs  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  has 
set  a  target  release  date  right 
after  national  elections.  The 
General’s  writing  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  April  for 
the  proposed  release  (E&P,  Jan. 


McIntyre  Tribute 
Gallipolis.  O.  —  A  16-page 
tabloid  section  in  the  Feb.  14 
issue  of  the  Gallia  Times  com¬ 
memorated  the  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  this  town's 
most  famous  “local  boy  who 
made  good" — O.  O.  McIntyre. 
On  Page  One  of  the  main  sec¬ 
tion  was  reprinted  the  McIn¬ 
tyre  column  of  May  18,  1935, 
in  which  he  recalled  his  early 
days  in  Gallipolis. 


10,  1948,  page  56).  To  advise 
on  writing  and  reader  interest, 
but  not  to  do  the  writing,  the 
syndicate  asserts,  the  Herald 
Tribune  has  sent  an  all-star 
battery  of  writing  editors: 
Geoffrey  Parsons,  editor  of  the 
paper's  European  Edition;  Jo¬ 
seph  Barnes,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Frank  Kelley,  national 
news  editor. 

Notes 

WITH  50  years  of  newspaper 
work  to  his  credit,  Phil  Dietz 
has  retired  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 
Formerly  employed  on  James 
Gordon  Bennett’s  New  York 
Herald,  Dietz  remained  with  the 
paper  in  its  transitions,  serving 
the  syndicate  as  a  salesman  and 
later  assistant  manager  under 
Harry  Staton.  .  .  .  NEA  Service 
Fiction  Editor  Marianne  Pach- 
ner  became  Mrs.  Edward  P. 
Connell.  Jr.,  wife  of  a  Cleve¬ 
land  advertising  man,  Feb.  7. 
.  .  .  Alice  Hughes,  KFS  woman’s 
page  columnist,  was  a  member 
of  the  jury  which  awarded  the 
second  annual  “Dallas  Alice” 
trophy  for  outstanding  dress  de¬ 
sign  in  the  Dallas  fashion  field. 
.  .  .  Ida  Jean  Kain,  KFS 
beauty  columnist,  is  preparing  a 
•’Spring  Tonic  Figure  Ckiurse” 
series  for  March.  .  .  .  Mary  King, 
CT-NYN  woman’s  page  editor, 
is  on  a  trip  to  Japan. 
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Closest  to  tho  hoort  of  any  roador  is  discussion  of  tho  affairs  of  his  or  her 
heart  ....  no  wonder  reader  response  to  DORIS  BLAKE  has  been  termed 
nothing  short  of  a  "national  psychological  phenomenon"  ....  preef 
conclusive  that  you  can't  afford  to  deprive  your  readers  of  this  valuable 
personal  servicel  — Samples  and  prices  on  request. 
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#  if  you  design  or  build  an  apart¬ 
ment  that  turns  into  a  blazing  fire- 
trap 

9  if  you  let  faulty  heating  or  cooking 
equipment  breed  fiery  death 

9  if  you  fail  to  enforce  the  fire  laws 

9  if  your  smoking  habits  let  loose  a 
holocaust .  .  .  then  plead  guilty. 

70,000  fires  kill  nearly  1000  human  beings 
every  month!  It  is  a  national  disaster! 

Don’t  be  an  unwitting  firebug!  .  .  .You 
needn’t. 

You  can  help  stop  fires — if  you  start  now! 


Support  the  Nationtcide  Program . . . 
Your  President’s  Conference  on  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  has  found  a  crying  need  for  passage  and 
enforcement  of  modern  fire  prevention  build¬ 
ing  codes.  It  is  now  working  with  state  and 
local  officials  to  meet  this  need. 

Work  with  Your  Community. . .  If  the 
program  is  to  succeed,  your  community  must 
back  it  up.  Promote  fire  prevention  through 
your  schools,  your  clubs  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Let  your  authorities  know  you  want  fire 
laws  and  buildings  tiiat  really  protect  you. 

Reduce  Fire  Hazards  at  Home  .  .  . 
Follow  these  simple  rules  and  you'll  stop  3 
out  of  4  fires  before  they  start:  1.  Be  careful 
with  matches  and  smoking.  2.  Use  only  w  iring 


and  appliances  bearing  the  Underwriters’  Lab¬ 
oratories  seal.  .3.  Avoid  misuse  of  flammable 
liquids.  4.  Kepair  faulty  heating  and  cooking 
equipment  promptly. 

Take  this  Action  Now... spend  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  lives  in  buildings.  Let’s 
make  them  fire-safe.  The  report  on  ’’Building 
Construction,  Operation,  and  Protection” 
shows  how.  Interested  local  authorities  and 
citizens  are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 
Address:  The  President's  Conference  on  Fire 
Prevention,  IK  ashington.  I).  C. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  statement  is  published  by  the  member  fire 
insurance  companies  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  in  support  of  The  President's 
Conference  on  Fire  Prevention. 


FIRE  WILL  KILL  NEARLY 
1000  PEOPLE  THIS  MONTH! 


“Let  us  make  our  buildings  strong 

against  fire,  in  order  that  they  will  serve 

us  well . . .  else  we  lose  our.... — ’ 

lives,  as  well  as  the 

labor  of  our  J  /  .  x  ^ 

lives.” 
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‘Open  House' 
Notes  Progress 
Of  Local  Daily 

Hoopeston,  Ill.  —  Thousands 
of  visitors  were  on  hand  to  in¬ 
spect  the  new  home  of  the 
Hoopeston  Chronicle-Herald  at 
its  recent  Open-House  Celebra¬ 
tion. 

This  was  in  observance  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year's  operation  under  its  pres¬ 
ent  management.  Within  that 
time,  a  $20,000  addition  was 
added  to  the  plant,  416  more 
pages  of  news  and  advertising 
were  published  than  in  the  pre 
ceding  year,  and  circulation 
was  increased  34''r. 

When  Knox  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  took  over  this  72- 
year-old  publication  on  Nov.  1, 
1946,  the  newspaper  had  been 
confined  to  not  more  than  six 
pages  daily  for  more  than  16 
years.  Within  the  last  year,  12 
and  16-page  editions  were  not 
uncommon  and  a  special  ‘Open- 
House”  edition  contained  24 
pages,  the  largest  single  edition 
published  here  in  more  than  a 
quarter  century. 

Principal  objective  of  A.  L. 
Knox,  general  manager;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Zook,  and  Edward 
Trego,  stockholders,  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  was  to  help 
build  their  home  community. 
All  were  life-long  residents  of 
Hoopeston.  Prior  to  that,  Knox 
operated  the  Knox  Printing  Co., 
a  job  printing  plant  that  was 
consolidated  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  job  plant. 

Experience  newspapermen 
were  obtained  to  help  with  the 
expansion  program.  H.  S.  Rob¬ 
bins,  newspaper  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  writer  in  Illinois  and  New 
York  City,  was  employed  as 
editor.  Francis  (Jake)  Higgins, 
radio  executive  prior  to  going 
overseas  with  OWI,  headed  the 
advertising  department.  Dan 
McCauley,  former  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Sun  copy  chief,  was 
engaged  as  city  ^itor.  and  Joe 
Chapman,  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  that  department. 

Role  of  the  newspaper  in 
community  and  civic  affairs  was 
stressed  in  the  Open-House  edi¬ 
tion.  This  edition  carried  79 
local  pictures  of  the  plant,  em¬ 
ployes.  staff,  correspondents 
and  carriers.  Alt  pictures  were 
produced  in  the  new  photogra¬ 
phic  department  which  was  one 
of  the  improvements  under  the 
expansion  program. 

Schools  in  many  towns  dis¬ 
missed  classes  to  send  their 
pupils  in  groups  to  visit  the 
plant.  Presses  were  kept  run¬ 
ning  at  intervals  both  day  and 
night  to  give  the  visitors  a 
chance  to  see  the  plant  in 
operation. 

■ 

$750  for  an  Old  Copy 

Longview,  Wash. — The  Long¬ 
view  News  and  Journal,  of 
which  Carl  L.  Estes  is  publisher, 
has  offered  $750  for  a  complete 
and  legible  copy  of  the  paper 
printed  in  its  first  year  of  pub¬ 
lication,  1872.  The  reward  will 
go  to  the  owner  of  the  best  copy 
submitted  before  March  1. 


Those  in  charge  of  management  of  Knox  Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 
examine  a  copy  of  the  newspaper.  They  are,  left  to  right,  A.  L.  Knox, 
general  manager;  E.  F.  Trego  and  Paul  Zook,  principal  stockholders. 


Phila.  Inquirer  Aids 
Mortgage  Victims 

Philadelphia  —  Thousands  of 
former  home  owners  here  who 
lost  their  realty  during  the  de¬ 
pression  years  of  the  1930s,  have 
found  a  valiant  friend  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  is 
championing  their  cause  against 
threatened  collection  proceed 
ings. 

In  an  investigation  by  its 
staff  of  editors  and  reporters, 
the  Inquirer  learned  that  “cat-  j 
and-dog”  claims  totaling  more  | 
than  $500,000  in  face  value,  | 
principally  mortgage  judgments  i 
and  stock  loan  certificates,  were  i 
bought  up  by  a  small  interlock- 1 
ing  coterie  for  less  than  $1,000.  | 
The  sale  came  after  the  Penn-  i 
sylvania  State  Banking  Depart-  | 
ment’s  Closed  Building  and  ! 
Loan  Division  had  apparently 
closed  books  on  all  the  “depres-  ' 
sion”  accounts.  i 

Editorially.  the  newspaper ; 
has  turned  its  guns  against  for-  I 
mer  banking  department  of- 1 
hcials  alleged  to  have  been  in- 1 
volved  in  auction  sales  of  the  [ 
old  accounts.  i 

As  a  result  of  the  Inquirer's  ! 
crusade,  the  offices  of  the  State's  ; 
Attorney  General  and  Secretary 
of  Banking  have  started  an  in 
vestigation. 


Readers  Give  $12,000 
In  O-Day  Campaign 

Tampa,  Fla. — The  YWCA  com¬ 
mittee  sponsoring  the  Tampa 
Tribune  Friendship  Train  cam¬ 
paign  recently  sent  a  draft  for 
$143.29  to  the  Congregational 
Christian  Service  Committee  of 
New  York  and  closed  its  books. 

Committee  accounts  show  that 
Tribune  readers  gave  $7,098.99 
in  cash. 


Hang 
the 
expense! 


Petroleum  Writers' 
Directors  Appointed 

Tulsa,  Okla.— 1948  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  newly-formed 
Association  of  Petroleum  'Writ¬ 
ers,  national  professional  so¬ 
ciety  of  oil  writers  of  the  daily 
and  trade  press,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  S.  Hedrick,  oil 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  World. 

They  include  the  following 
from  daily  papers:  Claud  Bar- 
row,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla) 
Daily  Oklahoman;  John  B 
Brewer,  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times;  R.  P.  Brooks 
Jr.,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 
Earl  C.  Etzel.  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal;  Weldon  B.  Hill,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post;  E.  C.  Lloyd, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner; 
Jimmie  Maxwell,  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Times  Record  News;  An¬ 
drew  M.  Rowley,  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une;  John  S.  Sparks,  Jr.,  Fort 
Worth  ( Tex. )  Star-Telegram; 
and  B.  D.  Stevenson,  Son  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

LeRoy  Menzing,  Fort  Worth 
Star  -  Telegram,  and  Jay  Hall, 
Dallas  News,  are  vicepresident 
and  secretary-treasurer. 


2-Year  Wood  Supply 

Quebec  —  Only  three  forestry 
companies  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  have  enough  timber  to 
last  more  than  two  years.  Pre¬ 
mier  Maurice  DuplessLs  told  the 
legislative  assembly.  These 
companies  he  nam^  as  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.. 
Canadian  International  Paper 
Co.,  and  Price  Bros. 


AIR  works 
best,  whether 
you  feed 
paper  in  ROLLS 
or  ride  a 
Rolls-Royce  ■ 
Write  for 
Brochure. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
Plainfield.  N. }. 

Esccutire  Ottces:  SOI  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N  Y. 


The  job  was  tough  and  costly!  But  Burgess  wanted 
a  perfect  mat  regardless  of  cost.  That  ambition  was 
realized  only  after  years  of  expensive  research. 

Today  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  used  by  thousands 
of  stereotypers;  users  who  appreciate  consistent 
top  quality  in  each  and  every  mat — who  appreciate 
the  greater  plasticity — the  uniform  shrinkage — the 
faithful  reproduction  of  line  and  halftone,  of  fine  and 
coarse  screens.  You,  too,  will  want  the  outstanding 
advantages  offered  by  Burgess  Chrome  Mats. 


MATS 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess 
Chrome  and  T.  one-Tex  Mats 

FRIlPORr,  ILLINOIS 
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TMMEDiATELY  following  the  war  steel  capacity  in  1947  ‘  * '  Another  2  million  American  steel  companies  more  than 

companies  began  planning  one  of  tons  will  have  been  added  when  the  $1,600,000,000  *'*  Which  is  more 

the  largest  expansion  programs  in  in-  program  is  completed  at  the  end  of  next  money  than  the  entire  industry  earned 

dustrial  history  ■  *  ■  This  expansion  pro-  year  *  ■  *  This  expansion  will  have  cost  in  profits  during  the  last  five  years, 

gram  now  is  more  than  60  percent  com¬ 
plete  and  in  operation , . .  It  added  3  mil-  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

lion  tons  of  steel  ingots  to  the  industry's  JfO  Fijtb  At  tnue  •  New  York  I,  N.  Y, 


There  ere  101  member  compeniet  ef  the  Instiieie  uith  plentt  in  173  Americen  eommemtset  They  predtue  96-3  pereent  ej  the  coanlry'i  steel. 


1948 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Gradueit*  School  of  lournolUm,  Columbia  UniToraity.  N.  Y. 


Top-rung  Copy  Chief 
Writes  on  Advertising 

Tills  FASCINATING  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  BUSINESS,  hy  Harry  Lewi* 

Bird.  New  Vtr-k;  Bobli*  Merrill  Co., 

4(»5  pp.  $4.00. 

LUNCHEON  CLUB  speakers 

may  picturesquely  call  adver¬ 
tising  the  nation's  trail-blazer, 
implying  it  has  notched  a  way 
through  wilderness  for  civili¬ 
zation  to  follow.  But  the  term  is 
misleading,  Harry  Bird  admits 
in  this  readable  and  meaty 
book. 

No  advertiser  with  a  hatchet, 
Mr.  Bird  points  out,  can  mark 
trees  in  a  forest  and  expect  the 
public  to  beat  a  turnpike  to  his 
mousetrap.  It  is  not  the  way  in¬ 
dustry — nor  the  public — works. 
Only  expert  woodsmen  could 
follow  such  a  trail  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  public  is  not  al¬ 
ways  sure  that  mice  are  its  most 
pressing  problem. 

Mouaetrap  Theory  Out 

The  mousetrap  -  in  -  a  -  woods 
theory — widely  credited  to  Em¬ 
erson  but  really,  in  its  highly 
quotable  form,  a  characteristic 
bit  of  phrase-making  by  Elbert 
Hubbard — has  to  be  discarded  in 
modern  business.  First,  a  com¬ 
modity  of  quality,  for  which 
there  is  a  need,  must  have  been 
developed.  There  must  be  a 
period  of  trying  out,  of  feeling 
the  popular  pulse,  of  removing 
bugs  from  both  product  and  its 
manufacture,  and  of  establish¬ 
ing  distribution.  Then  comes  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  finest  advertisement  in 
the  world  will  be  wasted.”  we 
read,  “if  the  prospective  custo¬ 
mer  can’t  find  a  place  to  buy  the 
product.”  Advertising  is  more 
truly  a  road-builder,  an  obvious 
and  inviting  highway  along 
which  the  public  may  travel 
with  either  new  or  established 
habits  of  buying,  Mr.  Bird  ex¬ 
plains. 

The  point  is  not  merely  inter¬ 
esting:  it  has  been  a  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  development  of 
American  industry.  And  in  the 
development  of  advertising  it¬ 
self.  For  advertising  is  a  vital 
part  of  all  business,  and  of  the 
fundamental  economy  of  the 
country. 

“This  Fascinating  Advertising 
Business”  is  not  a  handbook  for 
practitioners,  nor  a  textbook.  It 
is  a  book  of  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty,  as  it  were,  about  adver¬ 
tising — the  whole  advertising 
business.  It  sketches  the  his¬ 
tory  of  advertising  by  specific 
milestones.  By  case  studies, 
anecdote,  names  and  figures,  it 
analyzes  advertising's  growth 
and  present  status.  It  discusses 
advertising's  place  in  our  econ¬ 
omy,  and  explains  compactly  but 
specifically  how  modern  adver¬ 
tising  is  planned,  produced,  dis¬ 
tributed  and  checked. 

Mr.  Bird's  volume  takes  both 
practitioner  and  general  reader 
behind  the  scenes — like  Robert 
Henry’s  “This  Fascinating  Rail¬ 
road  Business,"  Max  Ball's  “This 
Fascinating  Oil  Business,”  or 


Robert  Landry's  “This  Fascin¬ 
ating  Radio  Business.”  It  is  “a 
look  under  the  hood  of  a  big 
motor  truck,  representing  Am¬ 
erican  business,  of  which  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  electrical  system.” 

Mr.  Bird  is  copy  chief  of 
Gordon  Best  Company,  Chicago. 
Still  writing  from  the  firing  line, 
his  contribution  to  the  “Fascin¬ 
ating  Business”  series  tells  how 
advertising  sparks  our  business 
system;  how  sometimes  it  is  a 
self-starter.  And  who  shall  say 
it  is  not  the  horn?  Not  entirely 
reminiscence  of  business  narra¬ 
tive  but  an  orientation  book,  it 
is  so  well-informed  and  analy¬ 
tical.  so  varied  in  content  that  it 
is  highly  provocative  for  both 
experienced  practitioner  and 
general  reader. 

The  author's  case  studies  of 
specific  industrial  developments 
have  obvious  value  for  those 
who  can,  as  Loyal  Phillips,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  recently  urged, 
adapt  the  successful  principles 
of  other  men. 

Take  bathtubs  and  soap,  for 
instance.  Daily  bathing,  or  even 
a  Saturday  night  tub,  did  all 
sorts  of  unhappy  things  to  the 
human  body,  according  to  pretty 
general  belief  when  trail-blaz¬ 
ing  began  for  the  soap  and 
plumbing  industries.  Mid-Vic¬ 
torian  magazines  and  physicians 
warned  almost  as  vigorously 
against  frequent  bathing  as  writ¬ 
ers  and  doctors  today  warn 
against  marijuana  and  sleeping 
pills. 

By  too  much  contact  with 
soap  and  water,  wrote  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Clarke  in  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  of  that  day,  “the  body  is 
robbed  of  its  natural  heat;  re¬ 
action  is  prevented;  the  vessels 
collapse;  and  transpiration  by 
the  natural  channel  of  the  pores 
is  suspended;  obstructions  are 
confirmed,  and  paralysis  is  fre¬ 
quently  induced.” 

You  could  blaze  no  trail  for 
bathtubs  in  that  forest  of  scien¬ 
tific  bogeymen.  The  tree-notch¬ 
ing  was  done  by  inventors  and 
designers  and  manufacturers, 
who  believed  in  their  product 
and  decided  to  specialize  on  it. 
When  most  of  the  bugs  were 
eradicated,  soap  and  bathtub  ad¬ 
vertising  built  wide  roadways  by 
selling  cleanliness.  Beautiful 
and  immaculate  women  were 
shown  in  regally  luxurious 
tubs,  flowers  and  potted  palms 
— and  urns  of  soap  —  around 
them. 

It  recalls  a  practical  aspect 
of  early  American  parlor-danc¬ 
ing.  In  “Washington  Caval¬ 
cade,”  (E&P,  Feb.  7)  Charles 
Hurd  of  the  New  York  Times 
deals  a  bit  gaily  with  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  reel,  the  quadrille  and 
other  social  conventions  that 
kept  partners  at  a  safe  olfactory 
distance.  Bathing,  suggests  Mr. 
Hurd  with  restraint,  was  not  as 
common  as  it  is  today.  And  early 
American  belles,  he  might  have 
added,  were  not  as  prodigally 
drenched  in  perfume  as  were 
the  ballroom  populations  of 


Louis  XIV's  glittering  occasions. 

Today,  the  latest  statistics  in 
the  World  Almanac  show  that 
soap  and  glycerin  products  an¬ 
nually  exceed  ^00,000,000. 
Enamelled  iron  sanitary  prod¬ 
ucts  approximate  $170,000,000. 
Designers  and  manufacturers 
blazed  the  trail,  Mr.  Bird  im¬ 
plies;  advertising  built  the  high¬ 
way. 

“Tell  me  something  new  to  do 
in  advertising,”  John  Wana- 
maker  told  John  E.  Powers 
when  he  hired  him  in  1880. 

“Be  honest — it’s  never  been 
tried  before,”  Powers  replied. 

Powers,  Mr.  Bird  writes,  is 
generally  credited  with  leading 
the  way  to  dependable  printed 
salesmanship.  The  subsequent 
long  fight  for  truth,  spearheaded 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Association,  des¬ 
cribed  by  Don  U.  Bridge  in  “Men 
and  Methods  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  (E&P,  May  10)  is 
competently  digested  in  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  Mr.  Bird’s  current  vol¬ 
ume. 

Outdoor  advertising  and  di¬ 
rect-mail  advertising  are  given 
an  analytical  and  documented 
chapter  each.  The  history  of 
color  printing  and  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  effect  on  advertising  are 
also  discussed.  P.  T.  Barnum’s 
promotional  ideas  are  analyzed. 
Reasons  are  given  for  their  fre¬ 
quent  failure  when  wrongly 
transplanted  from  the  show 
business  to  the  business  world. 
But  Barnum's  greatest  triumphs 
are  examined  for  sound  adver¬ 
tising  principle. 

“He  •  called  his  circus  ‘The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth,’  ”  Mr. 
Bird  writes.  ‘Other  echoes  of 
the  Barnumesque  method  are 
heard  in  such  modern  slogans  as 
that  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  calls  itself  ‘The  World’s 
Greatest  Newspaper,’  and  Good¬ 
year,  presenting  its  claim  for 
preference  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  ‘The  Greatest  Name  in  Rub¬ 
ber.’  ” 

The  book  is  factual,  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  inclusive.  In  1898,  the 
author  writes,  bicycles  cost 
from  $100  to  $150  apiece,  and 
200,000  of  them  were  sold  that 
year.  In  1899,  a  “bicycle  trust,” 
Mr.  Bird  reports,  abandoned  bi¬ 
cycle  advertising  almost  wholly! 
“By  1900,  the  fad  of  cycling  had 
faded  even  more  swiftly  than  it 
had  risen,  and  two  years  thence 
the  American  Bicycle  Company 
had  gone  broke.” 


Saga  oi  10  Lee  Dailies 
In  Centennial  Volume 

THE  LEE  PAPERS.  A  Saga  of  Mid. 

western  Journalism,  by  Colleagues  and 

.Associates.  Kewanee,  Illinois:  Star 

Courier  Press.  419  pp.  $7.50. 

WHEN  E.  P.  ADLER,  publisher 

of  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Daily  Times  and  president  of  the 
10  newspapers  known  as  the 
Lee  Syndicate,  celebrated  his 
75th  birthday  anniversary  a  few 
months  ago,  his  associates  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  the  proof  sheets 
of  a  new  book,  “The  Lee  Papers 
...  A  Saga  of  Midwestern  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 

The  enterprise  had  been  kept 
as  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Adler.  But 
since  he  was  the  best  available 
link  with  the  past,  the  volume 
was  not  finally  published  until 
Mr.  Adler  could  check  the 
proofs.  The  book,  now  off  the 
press,  is  not  only  a  memorial  to 
the  successful  building  of  the 
Lee  newspapers:  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  record  of  the  problems 
of  financing  and  directirig  these 
papers  during  100  years  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and 
Nebraska. 

The  book,  though  frankly  a 
labor  of  love  and  perhaps  less 
objective  than  might  otherwise 
be  the  case,  is  written  by  news¬ 
papermen  and  well  written. 

Through  this  history  move  not 
only  reportorial  problems  and 
city-building  and  financial  hur¬ 
dles  but  such  figures  as  Dred 
Scott,  Chief  Black  Hawk, 
Stormy  Jordan,  and  a  young 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Lincoln; 
also  Thorton  Wilder,  Ella 
Wheeler,  Wilcox,  Karl  Bickel, 
Harry  Hansen,  Robert  S.  Allen, 
and  Zona  Gale.  , 

A.  W.  Lee,  the  founder,  was 
strongly  imbued  with  this  news¬ 
paper  principle:  That  no  news¬ 
paper  could  be  an  independent 
newspaper  or  a  good  newspaper 
unless  it  was  a  self-sustaining 
and  self-supporting  newspaper. 

How,  in  times  of  pioneering 
and  expansion,  these  papers 
were  kept  out  of  debt,  how  ex 
perience  in  this  syndicate  has 
developed  a  policy  for  rriaintain- 
ing  newspaper  competition  in 
cities  where  diversity  of  opinion 
can  not  be  satisfied  by  one  daily, 
and  how  these  ten  dailies  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  procedure  by  whicn 
smaller-city  papers  can  meet 
the  competition  of  metropolitan 
journals  published  nearby,  are 
part  of  the  story  of  this  mid- 
western  journalistic  saga. 
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Memo  No.  3  From  The  C&O  To 
The  New  York  Central 

Why  should  travelers  have  to  stand  in  fine  or  send  to 
the  station  for  sleeping-car  tickets?  The  C&O  invites  you 
to  adopt  our  new  ^^Centralized  Reservation  Bureau/* 


Mwlii  of  C  &  O’s  nriif  Irnvrl  tiiil  -the  Ct  tifnilizi’i}  nvxrrvaliou  Bureau 


A  word  to  the  puldic: 

It  in  an  uHunual  circumMance  when  the 
hirgent  oiniern  of  a  biininenn  munt  prenent 
their  ideas  to  the  management  in  the  public 
press  instead  of  in  a  Directors’  meeting. 

But  though  the  <.’&()  is  now  the  larged 
owner  of  the  Xeiv  York  Central,  we  maij  not, 
under  the  law,  vote  our  stock,  our  officers 
may  not  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  nor 
may  the  C&O  have  any  voice  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral’s  affairs,  until  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  approves. 

This  may  take  several  months.  Mean¬ 
while  we  are  suggesting  here  the  kind  of 
thinking  the  C &0  would  like  to  contribute 
to  the  Central — in  the  interest  of  the  rail¬ 
road  and  the  traveler. 

This  is  the  third  “Memo  to  the  Central.” 
The  fir.st  two  urged  through  trains  without 
layovers  for  coast-to-coast  passengers — and 
some  immediate  relief  for  commuters. 


To  the  New  York  Central: 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  getting 
sleeping-ear  aeeommodation.s  is  a  down¬ 
right  nuisance  to  the  traveler. 

Why  sliould  the  railroad’s  customer 
have  to  stand  in  a  ticket  line,  or  send 
someone  else  to  do  the  same  thing,  just 
to  buy  what  the  railroad  ha.s  to  sell? 

Why  must  ticket  lines  move  so 
s-!-o-w-l-y,  while  the  agent  phones  and 
wires  oflices  and  control  points?  Why, 
if  the  traveler  tries  to  make  reservations 
by  phone,  must  he  wait  while  an  agent 
shops  for  space  or  late  cancellations? 

Why  shouldn’t  the  railroad  take  this 
trouble? 

Many  months  ago  the  C&O  went  to 
work  on  a  “Centralized  Reservation 
Bureau”  that  would  enable  travelers  to 
make  sleeping-car  and  coach  reserva¬ 
tions  with  almost  no  trouble  at  all.  The 


system  h:;s  been  perfected,  an  1  i.s  now  in 
operation.  We  call  it  to  your  attention 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  benefit  your  pas¬ 
sengers  as  much  as  it  will  ours. 

Local  Phone  Call  Does  the  Trick 

Phone  books  in  all  principal  cities  on 
our  lines,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  to 
which  our  through  sleepers  operate,  list 
a  C&O  reservation  number.  A  local 
phone  call  to  this  number  is  immediately 
put  through  to  the  C&O  Centralized 
Reservation  Bureau  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  There,  in  a  big  control  room,  panels 
show  space  available  on  all  C&O  trains 
for  eight  weeks  ahead. 

A  control  room  operator  gives  the 
customer  the  number  of  his  space,  takes 
his  name  or  credit  card  number,  and 
asks  whether  tickets  should  be  held  at 


the  ticket  office  or  delivered  aboard  the 
train.  Return  trip  space  can  be  reserved 
at  the  same  time.  The  traveler  need  not  go 
near  a  ticket  icindow!  If  he  has  a  C&O 
credit  card,  he  need  not  even  pay  until 
the  end  of  the  month. 

No  longer  will  the  traveler  be  refused 
space — simply  because  the  block  of 
tickets  assigned  to  his  city  is  sold  out. 

No  longer  will  two  ticket  agents  re¬ 
serve  the  same  space  for  different  cu.s- 
tomers.  The  plan  is  simple  and  foolproof. 

For  Central  Passengers,  Too? 

If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  this 
kind  of  practical  progress  earns  passen¬ 
ger  good-will  you  may  want  to  install 
a  Centralized  Reservation  Bureau  for 
the  New  York  Central.  We  will  be  glad 
to  give  every  assistance  we  can. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
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N.Y.  Times  Starts  Fax 
But  Adds  to  Presses 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WHILE  workmen  assembled  gi¬ 
gantic  new  presses  in  the 
basement  of  an  11-story  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  plant,  the  JVcio  York 
Times  this  week  broadcast  fac¬ 
simile  editions  in  a  public  dem¬ 
onstration. 

An  editorial  summed  up  the 
Times  management's  current 
view  of  the  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ered  by  radio.  It  stated: 

■‘This  newspaper  began  deliv¬ 
ery  yesterday  from  its  own  ra¬ 
dio  station  to  receiving  sets  in 
14  New  York  City  department 
stores  of  a  four  page  facsimi.e 
edition  of  the  New  'York  Times. 
It  is  not,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
be.  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
editions. 

“The  facsimile  edition,  for  in¬ 
stance.  has  only  four  pages,  each 
less  than  one-quarter  the  size 
of  a  regular  newspaper  page. 
The  news  it  contains  is  typ^  on 
a  new-style  typewriter.  Three 
and  one-half  minutes  are  re 
quired  for  transmission  of  each 
complete  page.  The  recording 
machine  makes  only  one  copy 
instead  of  the  thousands  an  hour 
a  regular  newspaper  press 
turns  out. 

'New'  Qualified 

“A  more  complete  report  of 
the  methods  of  production  and 
transmission  is  given  in  other 
columns  of  this  morning's  paper. 
What  we  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size  here  is  that  this  new  edi¬ 
tion  is  ‘new’  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  a  new  means  of  trans¬ 
mission — just  as  the  airplane  is 
a  new  means  of  transmission 
(one  which  we  now  use  in  deliv¬ 
ering  the  regular  editions  to 
136  cities). 

“The  same  organization  that 
is  needed  to  make  possible  the 
first  copy  of  the  regular  edition 
each  morning  would  have  to  be 
in  being  to  make  possible  a 
facsimile  of  the  regular  edition. 
That  organization  includes  54 
full  time  correspondents  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  22  staff  men  in 
Washington,  10  other  domestic 
bureaus,  a  news  staff  of  over 
550  persons  in  the  home  office 
here  in  New  York,  and  the 
world  wide  facilities  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  United 
Press. 

“Some  bold  claims  have  been 
made  for  the  facsimile  ( which 
means  'exact  copy')  method  of 
transmitting  news.  They  may 
have  given  the  impression  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
months,  or  years,  until  a  sub¬ 
scriber  can  receive  his  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper  in  his  own  home 
by  that  means  each  morning. 

“We  cannot  say  how  soon  the 
day  will  come  when  even  such 
a  small  newspaper  as  our  fac¬ 
simile  edition  will  be  available 
by  those  means.  The  record¬ 
ing  machines  are  expensive; 
they  are  being  produced  only  in 
limited  quantity.  Transmission 
is  limited,  as  is  television,  by 
the  horizon.  It  would  require 


a  chain  of  radio  stations  to 
blanket  the  country  with  such 
a  newspaper.  But  our  new  fac¬ 
simile  is  at  least  a  portent  of 
things  to  come.  How  important 
a  portent  we  leave  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Transmission  of  the  Times' 
facsimile  newspapers  will  take 
place  daily  at  five  minutes 
after  the  hour  for  six  consec¬ 
utive  hours  beginning  at  11:05 
a  m.  Two  of  the  pages  carry 
current  news  and  pictures  and 
are  remade  for  each  edition  as 
the  news  develops  during  the 
day.  The  other  two  pages,  a 
women's  page  and  a  feature 
page,  stay  unchanged  during 
the  day's  broadcast. 

The  facsimile  pages  are  made 
up  for  transmission  in  the  news¬ 
room  of  the  Times  where  a  spe 
cial  staff  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Simpson  handles  the 
preparation  of  copy. 

Facsimile  recorders  used  in 
this  demonstration  are  housed 
in  wooden  cabinets  resembling 
home  console  radios.  The  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  demonstration, 
designed  by  John  V.  L.  Hogan 
and  Radio  Inventions,  Inc.,  is 
manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  It  would  be  a  fair 
guess,  Hogan  said,  that  the  re 
corders  would  retail  at  “around 
$1,000."  They  include  FM  and 
AM  radio  receivers. 

Video  Station  Costs 

APPLICATIONS  for  television 
stations  now  exceed  100  in  the 
pending  file  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  News¬ 
papers  lead  the  parade,  too,  in 
getting  their  plans  on  the  line. 

In  the  latest  group  of  13  ap¬ 
plicants.  five  were  newspaper 
interests.  Their  stated  estimates 
of  construction  and  operating 
costs  give  an  inkling  as  to  tele 
vision's  investment  in  the  near 
future: 

For  Minneapolis,  the  Cowles 
interests  propose  a  TV  outlet 
to  cost  $325,000  and  $120,000  for 
first  year  operating  expense. 

McKinnon  Publications,  Inc. 
would  spend  $159,030  for  a 
video  station  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Monthly  operating  cost. 
$10,000. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
proposes  a  station  at  York,  Pa., 
costing  $225,655  and  operating 
cost  of  $100,000  first  year. 

Edward  Lamb.  Toledo  attor¬ 
ney  who  has  an  interest  in  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  is  among  the 
applicants  for  stations  at 
Youngstown,  O.  and  Toledo. 
Total  cost  for  latter  spot  is 
given  as  $145,000  with  monthly 
operating  expense  of  $5,500  and 
monthly  revenue  estimated  at 
$6,000. 

Fall  River,  Mass,  station  cost¬ 
ing  initially  $211,730  is  sought 
by  Fall  River  Herald  News  Pub 
lishing  Co.  Monthly  revenue  is 
expected  to  equal  the  cost  in 
the  third  year. 


New  York  Times  facsimile  editorial  staff  at  work,  left  to  right:  Stephen 
Toaddine,  staff  writer:  Robert  Simpson,  facsimile  edition  editor;  Frank- 
lyn  K.  Louden,  makeup  editor;  Walter  M.  Doniels,  staff  writer. 


Birthday  in  Houston 

THE  Houston  )  Tex. )  Post  cele¬ 
brated  a  birthday  party  Feb. 
5 — the  20th  anniversary  of  its 
affiliation  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  through  its 
station  KPRC. 

Throughout  the  week,  former 
Gov.  W.  P.  Hobby,  publisher  of 
the  Post,  and  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Post,  were  hosts  at  lunch¬ 
eons,  dinners  and  a  special 
broadcast  featuring  NBC  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  Edgar  Bergen 
show. 

Governor  Hobby  announced 
plans  for  a  radio  city  in  Hous¬ 
ton  to  house  the  KPRC  plant. 

Taller  Than  Com 

A  1530-foot  FM  tower,  designed 

by  Westinghouse  for  KRNT, 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  station,  will  sur¬ 
pass  the  Empire  State  Building 
in  New  York  and  be  the  world's 
tallest  man-made  structure,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  It 
will  beam  broadcasts  .over  a  120- 
mile  radius. 

Nation's  Largest  for  CBS 

CONSTRUCTION  of  the  nation's 

largest  television  studio  plant 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  as 
a  step  in  the  company's  plans  for 
a  nationwide  video  network. 

The  new  studios  and  their  as 
sociated  facilities  will  occupy 
more  than  700.000  cubic  feet  in 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Building  in  midtown  New  York. 

The  present  CBS  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  major  events  from 
Madison  Square  Garden  except 
professional  boxing,  and  during 
the  baseball  season,  the  home 
games  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 
Television  fans,  Stanton  said, 
are  still  talking  of  the  thrill  of 
watching  Gil  Dodds  break  the 
world’s  indoor  mile  record  when 
CBS  broadcast  the  recent  Mill- 
rose  track  meet  from  the  Gar¬ 
den.  CBS.  incidentally,  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  stock  interest  in  the 
Garden. 
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1.140,000  Attend 
Chi.  Tribune  Events 

Chicago — More  than  1.140.000 
persons  attended  activities  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1947.  This  total  does  not  in¬ 
clude  some  300.000  persons  who 
attended  the  Tribune's  Centen¬ 
nial  Celebration  in  June.  One 
of  the  most  popular  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Tribune  last  year 
was  the  Chicagoland  Prize 
Homes  building  project.  Seven¬ 
teen  homes  built  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs  from  prize-winning  de¬ 
signs  attracted  340.000  visitors. 

A  total  of  105,840  persons  saw 
the  1947  All-Star  Football  game 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities.  Inc.  An  audience  in 
excess  of  95,000  thronged  Sol¬ 
diers'  Field  to  witness  the  Chi¬ 
cagoland  Music  Festival. 

■ 

Gov.  Folsom  Removes 
Ban  on  Reporters 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Reporters 
from  daily  newspapers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  Gov.  James  E. 
Folsom’s  news  conferences  again 
after  having  been  banned  a 
month. 

At  the  end  of  a  conference, 
newsmen  put  the  question 
whether  they  would  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  all  future  conferences. 
The  governor’s  reply  was  that 
there  was  no  “hard  feeling" 
and  that  all  he  asked  them  to 
do  was  to  “get  his  name  right.” 

The  ban  had  been  put  on  the 
daily  press  after  charges  by  the 
governor  that  a  reporter  had 
acted  as  a  “political  agent.”  It 
did  not  apply  to  representatives 
of  press  associations,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  weekly  papers. 
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SEE 

WHAT  YOU 

SAVE! 


How  about  some 

"Taxless  Tuesdays?” 


IMAGINE  A  DAY  when  every  single  tax  would 
be  called  off  ...  a  taxless  instead  of  a  meatless 
Tuesday,  for  example! 

What  a  bargain  day  that  would  be!  And  what  a 
surprise  most  people  would  get  when  they  found 
out  how  much  lower  prices  of  everything  would 
be  if  it  weren’t  for  taxes. 

You  see,  the  taxes  you  knou'  you  are  paying  (like 
your  income  tax)  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
taxes  you  really  pay. 

The  average  American’s  income  tax  amounts  to 
about  8  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  earns  .  .  .  hut 
his  total  tax  hill  is  close  to  25c  out  oj  every  dollar. 

That’s  because,  to  pay  the  constantly  rising  cost 
of  federal,  state  and  local  government,  tax  has 
been  piled  on  top  of  tax;  and  most  of  these  are 


"hidden”  taxes.  Republic  Steel,  for  example.  Is 
assessed  taxes  at  every  step  oj  production,  from  taxes 
on  the  unmined  iron  ore  to  taxes  on  finished  steel 
and  other  products. 

By  latest  available  count,  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  must  pay  648  of  these  "hidden 
taxes.”  And  there  is  only  one  place  the  money 
can  come  from.  Attd  that's  from  you.  That’s  why 
every  tax  against  corporations  or  other  businesses 
finally  comes  out  of  your  pocket. 

We  can’t  cut  out  all  taxes,  of  course,  so  "Taxless 
Tuesday”  with  its  25%  lower  prices  is  only  a 
beautiful  dream.  BUT  WE  CAN  INSIST  THAT 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  BE  REDUCED 
AND  A  REAL  JOB  DONE  OF  CUTTING 
TAXES  ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE. 


HIGH  PRICES  are  a  sign  of  inflation.  Their  real  cause  is  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  money 
has  heen  increased  much  more  than  the  supply  of  things  to  buy.  We  can  lick  inflation  in  two  ways: 

(1)  Increase  production  so  that  there  are  more  goods  available  for  each  dollar;  (2)  Make  our 
dollars  worth  more  by  preventing  excessive  government  spending  and  by  reducing  our  national  debt. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Stork  Vigil 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.— Friday,  Feb. 

6,  1948,  will  be  a  day  that 
will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  staff  of  the  Herald-Journal, 
a  day  that  also  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  books  of  medical 
science. 

It  was  at  12:15  p.m.  that  the 
Herald  Journal,  with  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Walker,  shocked 
the  state  with  the  news  that  a 
second,  consecutive  set.  that  is, 
set  of  triplets  had  been  born. 

The  H  J  staff  awaited  through 
out  the  morning  the  news  of 
the  arrival,  hoping  Doc  Stork 
would  appear  with  his  three 
package.s  before  the  deadline 
for  the  city  edition. 

Regular  assignments,  includ¬ 
ing  the  weather  which  had  been 
below  the  zero  mark,  were  for 
gotten  and  nothing  but  "the 
Walker  triplets"  could  be  heard 
around  the  ollice. 

Pacing  the  floor  in  the  edi 
torial  office  as  feverishly  as 
Michael  Walker,  the  father,  at 
the  hospital,  were  R.  D.  Chryst, 
managing  editor.  Kenneth  F. 
Sparrow,  city  editor.  Car.  Mc- 
Elroy,  news  editor,  and  Thomas 
Power,  makeup  editor. 

Aiding  the  father  in  his  vigil 
at  the  hospital  was  Edward 
Sabine,  who  had  been  assigned 
the  task  of  getting  the  news  at 
the  source  and  phoning  it  to 
Marjorie  O'Toole,  who  had  been 
glued  to  a  phone  all  morning. 

McElroy  and  Chryst  had 
planned  the  Page  One  spread 
and  if  they  were  cheated  they 
had  the  weather  and  grain 
market  news  to  fall  back  on. 
After  waiting  for  weeks  to 
carry  the  "1  in  54  million" 
stor.v,  everything  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  when  the  news  came. 

Then,  about  12:15  p.m.  Sabine 
flashed  the  news  that  the  first, 
the  boy,  had  arrived  at  12:06 
and  the  other  two.  both  girls, 
had  aLso  been  delivered,  and  all 
were  a  ive  and  well.  Mrs. 
O'Toole  was  off  on  the  biggest 
story  of  her  career  as  a  news¬ 
paperwoman.  and  the  Herald 
Journal  had  their  "big  "  story. 

Red-Letter  Days 

LONDON  —  Are  the  red-letter 

days  in  the  lives  of  United 
Press  European  correspondents 
being  regimented'.’  It  looks  that 
way.  On  one  recent  Saturday, 
this  is  what  happened: 

Clinton  B.  Conger,  United 
Press  manager  for  Germany,  be 
came  the  lather  of  a  seven 
pound,  ten-ounce  daughter.  Dah¬ 
lia  Jean,  at  Frankfurt. 

Robert  A.  Haeger,  of  the 
Frankfurt  news  staff,  became 
the  father  of  a  seven-pound, 
eight-ounce  daughter,  Patricia, 
also  at  Frankfurt.  ( Mrs.  Con¬ 
ger  and  Mrs.  Haeger  were  room¬ 
mates  as  journalism  undergrad¬ 
uates.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  Roderick  MacArthur,  corre 
spondent  presently  on  leave 
from  the  Paris  bureau,  married 
Jacqueline  L’Etendart  in  a  civil 
ceremony  in  Paris. 

Don  O'Higgins,  United  Press 
staff  correspondent  in  Dublin, 
celebrated  the  election  of  his 
father  and  two  brothers  to  the 
Irish  Dail. 


Asked  for  Award — Got  It 

GUY  S.  WILLIAMS,  Omaha 

( Neb. )  World-Herald  editorial 
page  columnist,  wasn't  to  be  out¬ 
done  when  the  Omaha  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  selected 
Kermit  Hansen,  the  paper's 
youth  activities  director,  as  the 
city's  outstanding  young  man  of 
1947. 

Williams  aimed  several  of  his 
'  Rolling  Along"  columns  at  the 
Omaha  Senior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  suggesting  that  he  be 
named  the  outstanding  old 
Omaha  citizen  of  1947. 

The  Roundup  Club,  member¬ 
ship  arm  of  the  senior  Chamber, 
tooK  up  the  challenge.  The  club 
devised  an  ornate  plaque  to  pre 
sent  to  Mr.  Williams.  But  the 
columnist  took  shelter  behind 
his  editorial  page  spot  and  re- 
fu.sed  to  go  to  a  Chamber  func¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  honor.  Mr. 
Williams  roguishly  charged  that 
the  Chamber  had  never  invited 
him  to  become  a  member. 

The  plaque  was  presented 
through  an  intermediary  in  the 
papers  promotion  department. 
It  read: 

Ihe  Roundup  Club  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Omaha.  Neb.,  is  proud  to  pre 
sent  this  distinguished  service 
award  ( for  loo  many  years  to 
count)  in  neglecting  the  civic 
responsibility  of  expressing  a  de¬ 
sire  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Guy 
8.  Williams,  columnist  for  the 
Omaha  World  -  Herald,  who 
would  have  been,  had  he  only 
expressed  his  desire  sooner,  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  our 
membership  because  of  his  wit. 
personality  and  the  good  he 
could  have  performed  through 
the  medium  of  his  column  in  the 
World  Herald. 

Persistent  Fellow 

WARREN.  O. — Gambling  and 

prostitution  in  Trumbull 
County.  Ohio,  have  been  curbed 
as  a  result  of  a  two  year  cam¬ 
paign  staged  by  James  F.  Brown, 
veteran  police  reporter  for  the 
Warren  Tribune -Chronicle. 

After  39  months  as  an  infantry 
soldier  in  the  Pacilic,  Brown  re 
turned  to  his  beat  to  discover 
that  gambling  had  become 
prominent  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Within  a  few  days,  he  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  mails  a 
pamphlet  written  by  James 
Maxwell,  former  Chicago  news 
paperman,  which  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  vice  existent  in  the 
county.  Maxwell  charged, 
among  other  things,  that  the  city 
was  "boss  controlled.” 

The  pamphlet  accomplished 
little  more  than  a  heated  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  which  ousted 
Mayor  Henry  C.  Wagner  and 
elected  Mayor  Harold  C.  Smith. 

Brown,  reading  the  pamphlet 
carefully,  began  an  investigation 
of  his  own  and  began  writing 
about  what  he  learned.  As  a 
result,  the  Trumbull  county 
grand  jury  began  an  investiga¬ 
tion  but  reported  it  found  no 
gambling. 

Brown  continued  his  search 
for  facts  and  subsequent  stories 


brought  support  from  church 
groups  which  forced  authorities 
to  act.  Sheriff  Ralph  R.  Milli- 
kin  and  Police  Chief  William  E. 
Johnson  closed  all  suspected 
gambling  places  and  warned 
they  would  be  kept  closed.  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Judge  G.  H.  Birrell 
said  he  would  recall  the  grand 
jury  if  any  further  investiga¬ 
tions  found  any  of  the  gambling 
and  vice  houses  reopened. 

During  h  i  s  investigation. 
Brown  worked  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  Managing 
Editor  Stanley  E.  Hart. 

Funify  Finance 

PITTSBURGH.  Pa.  —  Political 

writers  in  this  city  pledged 
by  space  seeking  candidates  now 
proclaim  they  have  seen  every¬ 
thing — and  no  small  wonder. 

Cause  for  their  cynicism  was 
a  statement  by  Former  Mayor 
William  N.  McNair,  colorful  po¬ 
litico  and  for  many  years  darl¬ 
ing  of  the  funny-feature  writer.s. 

McNair.  an  attorney,  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  a  year 
ago  for  the  presidency.  Early 
last  week.  McNair  indicated  ho 
was  carrying  through  his  inten¬ 
tions  and  was  preparing  to  file 
papers  for  the  primary  election. 
His  biggest  concern,  however, 
was  not  votes  but  the  $50  filing 
fee.  Said  McNair: 

"I'm  going  to  charge  report¬ 
ers  $10  to  interview  me.  For 
years  they  ve  been  getting  those 
humorous  stories  for  nothing. 
That's  how  I'm  going  to  finance 
my  campaign.” 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  Mc¬ 
Nair  had  yet  to  ring  up  a  $10 
interview. 

Mystery  Solved 

ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Fla.— A  fast 

relay  of  photos  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  reporters  in  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Oak¬ 
land.  Calif.,  established  the 
identity  of  a  well  dressed  couple 
who  were  found  dead  in  a 
woods  thicket  near  here  last 
week. 

The  middle-aged  couple  posed 
a  problem  for  police  when  rab¬ 
bit  hunters  stumbled  on  their 
concealed  bodies.  The  o:ily  clue 
was  an  eyeglass  ca-e  with  an 
Oakland,  Calif,  inscription.  Har 
vey  Lopez  and  Dick  Parr.  St. 
Augustine  newsmen,  contacted 
the  Oakland  Tribune.  Subse¬ 
quent  .v  an  Oakland  reporter, 
Johnny  Noble,  followed  up  the 
story  until  he  found  traces  of 
a  couple  who  answered  the 
de.^cription  of  the  unknown 
dead. 

A  secondary  clue  from  the 
Oakland  reporter  led  to  El  Paso, 
where  the  El  Paso  sheriff,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  local 
press,  checked  an  address  sup¬ 
plied  them  by  the  St  Augustine 
reporters  and  where  a  photo¬ 
graph,  thought  to  be  of  the 
couple,  was  unearthed. 

When  the  photo  arrived  at 
the  St.  Augustine  Sheriff's  office 
the  task  of  identification  was 
completed. 

The  dead  man  was  now 
established  to  be  Frank  Ross 
Adams,  60,  and  the  woman,  his 
wife  Annie,  55.  Both  had  lived 
in  Oakland  until  1936,  when 
they  trekked  southward, 
through  many  cities,  in  search 
of  renewed  health. 


Memo  from  Pacilic 

SAN  FRANCISCO  — A  “local" 

column  writer  here  has  added 
the  Pacific  to  his  beat,  and 
sallied  forth 
with  unrestrict¬ 
ed  itinerary 
which  will  take 
him  at  least  as 
far  as  China. 

Jack  S.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  whose 
"Memo  from 
Mac "  appears  in 
the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  -  Bul¬ 
letin,  is  travel¬ 
ling  by  plane  to 
distant  points 
to  meet  the 
people  and  to  tell  about  them. 

Last  time  McDowell  flew 
westward  over  the  ocean  he 
went  in  a  plane's  bucket  seat 
surroundt'd  by  wooden  cartons 
containing  blood  plasma  for 
wounded  of  the  Pacilic  fight¬ 
ing.  That  1944  feat  won  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize. 

"This  time  we  have  fellow 
passengers,  an  attractive  young 
stewardess  and  reclining  seats,” 
McDowell  observed. 

Keep  Your  Gloves  On 

A  SHORTAGE  of  fuel  oil  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  cold  snap 
brought  a  reporter  for  a  New 
England  daily  newspaper  a 
compliment  ('?)  on  his  ability 
as  a  teletypist. 

In  an  explanatory  note  that 
postscripted  his  daily  copy,  the 
reporter  explained  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel  oil  had  run  out  in 
the  building  in  which  his  su¬ 
burban  office  is  located. 

“So  o  o  o,”  he  stated,  “I'm 
wearing  my  overcoat  in  the  of¬ 
fice  and  teletyping  this  with  my 
fur  gloves  on.” 

“Fine,”  quipped  back  the  su¬ 
burban  editor  in  reply.  "Make 
it  a  habit.  Your  copy  is  com¬ 
ing  in  cleaner  than  it  has  in  six 
months.” 

Sin  and  Gin  Dept. 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.— City  Editor 

Dick  Richard  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  believes  in  versatility 
in  his  reporters.  Said  Richard  to 
reporter  Gerald  Smith:  "Give 
me  a  schedule  on  all  the  watch- 
night  services,  and  then  sit 
down  and  do  a  whoopee  story  on 
the  night  club  business."  Smith, 
an  ordained  minister,  com¬ 
plied. 


LIBEL 
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Refugee  Girl 
Receives  Award 
In  Journalism 

Anne  Marie  Stern,  of  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  a  refugee  from  Ger¬ 
many  who  is  studying  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s 
Graduate 


Jour- 
nalism,  has  re- 
ceived  the  $200  V 

scholarship 

awarded  annu- 

ally  by  the 

Newspaper 

Women’s  Club 

of  New  York  ||A 

City  the 

woman  student 

selected  by  the 

faculty  “for  her  c.„,_ 

excellence  in  re- 

porting  and  for  good  standing 
in  other  courses.’’ 

The  scholarship  was  present¬ 
ed  to  Miss  Stern  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  club  when  five  awards 
were  presented  to  working 
newspaper  women  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  during  the 
year. 

Miss  Stern,  who  was  born  in 
Berlin,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  last  June.  She  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  California 
Daily  Bruin.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

From  ‘Newspaper  Family' 

Miss  Stern  attended  Beverly 
Hills  High  School  for  six  months 
before  entering  U.C.L.A.  She 
comes  from  a  newspaper  family. 
Her  maternal  grandfather  was 
editor  of  the  Berliner  Lokalan- 
zeiger  when  that  publication 
was  influential  in  Germany. 

Miss  Stern,  who  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish,  German  and  French  flu¬ 
ently,  is  primarily  interested  in 
international  news  reporting 
and  hopes  for  a  career  as  a 
correspondent  in  international 
affairs. 

Winners  of  the  club’s  $50 
prizes  were; 

Foreign  correspondence — Miss 
Margaret  Parton,  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  the  Far  East, 
lor  her  front  page  story  from 
New  Delhi  on  Aug.  15,  on  the 
end  of  British  imperial  rule  in 
India  and  the  emergence  of 
Pakistan  and  the  new  India. 

Domestic  news  —  Mrs.  Lucy 
Greenbaum  Freeman,  of  New 
York  Times  for  her  dispatch  of 
April  17,  on  the  “Texas  City  is  a 
Ghost  Town,”  a  story  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  there. 

News  features — Miss  Gertrude 
Samuels  of  the  Times,  for  her 
story  in  the  Sunday  Magazine 
of  March  9,  “Children  Who 
Have  Known  No  Childhood,”  a 
first  hand  report  of  the  orphans 
of  the  Nazi  ghettos  and  slave 
labor  camps. 

Articles  or  columns  of  interest 
to  women — Miss  Jane  Nickerson 
of  the  Times,  for  her  story  of 
Nov.  9,  “Cranberries  for  Des¬ 
sert.” 

Columns  in  any  field — Miss 
Sylvia  Porter,  financial  reporter 
end  columnist  of  New  York 
Post,  for  her  story  of  Dec.  16, 
"If  It  Happened  Here,”  on  the 
devaluation  of  the  Russian 
ruble. 


Actually,  this  shopper  bought  her  pork  chops  in  her  favorite  retail  store.  But  in  doing 
so,  she  really  did  business  with  a  farmer  many  miles  away. 

Meat  packing  companies  and  retail  stores  perform  the  services  necessary  to  make 
transactions  like  these  possible.  They  make  available  to  the  woman  the  meat  she 
wants,  when  she  wants  it— anywhere  she  happens  to  live. 

The  4,000  meat  packers  of  the  United  States  cannot  determine  how  much  meat  there 
will  be  or  for  what  it  will  sell.  Their  job  is  to  buy  what  the  livestock  raisers  offer  for 
sale,  turn  it  into  meat,  and  deliver  it  to  the  store  where  you  shop. 

For  all  its  services  the  meat  packers’  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses,  averages  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound— and  meat  prices  always  are  established  by  the  demand 
for  the  available  supply  of  meat. 


lOO'pound  live  hog  will  make 
55  pounds  meat  cuts  and 
sausage  meat.  15  pounds  lard. 


Meat  on  the  move.  Perishable 
meat  is  delivered,  under  re¬ 
frigeration,  anywhere  from  a 
few  blocks  to  1,000  miles,  to 
reach  a  retailer’s  store. 


Not  all  chops.  Only  one-third  of 
a  hog  is  in  the  most-demanded 
cuts  such  as  pork  chops,  ham, 
bacon.  About  45%  is  lard,  by¬ 
products  and  shrinkage. 


Price  on  the  hoof.  The  price  a 
meat  packer  can  pay  the  farmer 
for  his  hogs  depends  on  the 
price  he  is  offered  for  meat, 
lard  and  by-products. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 

For  holp  on  your  moat  problams — listen  to  the  Fred  Wa.ing  Show  —  NBC  stations  —  Tuesday  and  Thursday  momlnoi 
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Heaton,  MacNeil 
Slain  in  Holdup; 
Killer  Sought 

El  Paso.  Tex. — Law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  from  four  states 
were  engaged  this  week  in  an 
intensive  manhunt  for  a  hold¬ 
up  man  who  shot  and  killed  two 
advertising  executives  in  this 
border  city. 

Maurice  Heaton,  49,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Williams,  Lawrence  and 
Cresmer  in  Los  Angeles,  died 
almost  instantly. 

Roderick  D.  MacNeil.  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Printing  Corp.  (which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  El  Paso  Herald  Post 
and  El  Paso  Times)  was  shot 
through  the  right  shoulder.  He 
died  Feb.  15  after  an  emergency 
operation  in  an  El  Paso  hospi¬ 
tal.  He  had  given  police  full 
details  of  the  shooting  which 
occured  the  morning  of  Feb.  9. 

IVtocNeil  was  showing  Heaton 
a  view  of  El  Paso  from  a  scenic 
highway  north  of  the  city. 

The  holdup  man,  brandishing 
a  revolver,  approaced  the  pair 
and  ordered  them  to  get  in  Mac- 
Neil’s  automobile,  which  was 
parked  nearby. 

He  forced  them  to  drive  out 
the  Mesa  highway,  and  then 
drive  up  an  abandoned  ranch 
road  leading  into  the  desert. 

The  holdup  man  took  wrist 
watches  and  billfolds  from  the 
advertising  men,  and  then  or¬ 
dered  them  “to  get  out  of  the 
car  and  march.” 

He  told  the  advertising  men 
he  was  a  “three-time  loser” 
while  they  were  marching. 

After  they  had  marched  about 
200  yards,  MacNeil  said  he  had 
a  premonition  that  the  holdup 
man  was  going  to  kill  them  both 
and  steal  the  automobile.  Mac¬ 
Neil,  in  desperation,  made  a  fly¬ 
ing  tackle  at  the  assailant. 

The  holdup  man  fired  his  pis¬ 
tol  first  at  MacNeil,  then  shot 
Heaton  in  the  stomach. 

Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  has  offered  a  reward  of 
$1,000  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  killer.  Other  rewards  make 
the  fund  total  $2,050. 

Heaton  began  newspaper  work 
as  a  classified  counter  clerk  for 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
later  going  into  the  national 
advertising  field. 

In  1943  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Advertising 
Association  and  two  years  later 
he  became  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  William  T.  Cresmer, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer. 

■ 

Hall  of  Ad  Fame 

The  new  Ben  Franklin  Hall 
in  the  annex  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  will  have  an 
Advertising  Hall  of  Fame,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Eugene  S.  Thomas,  president. 
The  annex  is  scheduled  to  open 
about  the  middle  of  March. 
Herbert  Stephen,  field  editor  of 
Printers'  Ink  has  accepted  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Award  Committee. 


^^duertiding.  ^oiL 


Rooney  Is  V.P. 

ALFRED  ROONEY  has  joined 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  as 
veepee  in  charge  of  the  West 
Coast  office 
(Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.). 

Previously,  he 
was  exec  veepee 
and  general 
manager  of 
Daniel  B.  Miner 
Co.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  and  an  exec 
with  Foote, 

Cone  &  Belding. 

Rooney,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board 
of  governors  of 
the  4-A  club. 

Southern  California  chapter, 
served  with  the  WPB  in  ’42-43. 


Coeme  Transfers 
J.  S.  COERNE,  vicepresident  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Chicago,  has  moved  on  to  the 
agency's  new  Los  Angeles'  office 
as  account  exec.  He  joined  the 
company  in  1945. 


Manzer  Tells 
Admen  of  New 
Newspaper  Era 


Sandstrom  Made  Manager 
WILLIAM  J.  SANDSTROM  has 
been  appointed  manager  of 
McKim  Advertising,  Ltd.,  in 
'Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  new  man¬ 
ager  went  there  2V^  years  ago, 
and  he  has  had  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  ad  biz. 


Rooney 


Garland  Becomes  C.C. 
DAVID  S.  GARLAND,  former 
assistant  promotion  director 
of  the  Hew  York  Sun  and,  re¬ 
cently,  sales  promotion-ad  man¬ 
ager  of  a  business  firm,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  copy  chief  for  Chambers 
&  Wiswell,  Inc.  He  was  aLso 
sales  promotion  director  of 
WEEI,  Boston. 


Miss  Noyes  Appointed 
MISS  POLLY  NOYES,  former 
travel  editor  (under  the  name 
of  Polly  Brister)  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  William  P.  Wolfe, 
New  York  City  hotel  representa¬ 
tives,  to  establish  a  public  re- 
lations-publicity  dept.  She  was 
also  in  the  editorial  dept,  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald 
and  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 


Small  to  Newman,  Lynde 
KENNETH  F.  SMALL,  art  and 
ad  consultant,  has  stepped 
over  to  Newman,  Lynde  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
He  hails  from  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Dennis  &  Small, 
which  he  and  Hugh  C.  Dennis 
organized  in  1945. 


Burbach  Named  Director 
GEORGE  M.  BURBACH.  JR., 
once  of  McCann-Erickson  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
has  moved  in  with  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  as  assistant  radio  di¬ 
rector,  succeeding  Ben  Potts, 
resigned  to  manage  a  poultry 
business. 


Smythe  to  Wagenseil 
HAYES  J.  SMYTHE,  once  with 
Howard  H.  Monk  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  has  stepped  over  to  Hugo 
Wagenseil,  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  a 
copy-contract  capacity. 


Boston,  Mass. — Increased  serv¬ 
ice  and  more  constructive  selling 
on  the  part  of  newspapers 
brought  that  medium  a  greater 
increase  in  national  advertising 
in  1947  than  that  of  any  other 
medium,  Harold  V.  Manzer  told 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Advertising  Club  last  week. 

Mr.  Manzer,  business  manager 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette  and  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  pointed  out 
that  emergence  of  a  new  com¬ 
petitive  era  in  business  has  led 
more  and  more  manufacturers 
to  turn  to  greater  use  of  news¬ 
papers.  They  have  recognized, 
he  said,  “the  truth  in  the  now 
famous  slogan  ‘All  Business  Is 
Local.’  ” 

Declaring  that  “cutthroat” 
methods  have  virtually  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  newspaper 
field,  he  stated  that  “never  be¬ 
fore  in  any  industry  have  so 
many  actively  embraced  that 
higher  concept  of  selling  secur¬ 
ing  the  order  is  not  enough.” 

With  the  aid  of  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  materials,  and  with 
their  own  research  and  service 
activities,  he  added,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  reached  their  high¬ 
est  effectiveness  in  history. 


Knight  Heads  Dept. 

LESLIE  KNIGHT  has  been  made 
head  of  the  creative  dept,  of 
O’Brien  Advertising,  Ltd.,  'Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  He  came  to  Can¬ 
ada  from  England,  where  he 
was  with  R.  S.  Royds,  a  major 
London  agency.  He  did  produc¬ 
tion,  media  and  contact  work 
there. 


Ferry  loins  L&E 
ROBERT  R.  FERRY  is  now  a 
member  of  the  LaRoche  & 
Ellis  family.  New  York  City. 
He’s  an  exec.  He  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  Ridgway,  Ferry 
&  Yocus,  Inc.,  to  make  the 
move.  During  the  war  he  was 
assistant  director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information. 


White  Adds  Metcalf 
MEXHAM  METCALF,  former 
manager  of  the  mechanical 
production  division,  Geare-Mar- 
ston.  Inc.,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  director  of  Charles  A. 
White,  Jr.  &  Co.,  the  recently 
organized  agency  in  Philly.  HLs 
background  covers  sales,  sales 
promotion  and  ad  production 
work. 


Who's  New  at  K&E 
KENYON  &  ECKHARDT,  New 
York  City,  has  been  active 
this  past  week,  what  with  these 
new  additions:  Julian  Dowell, 
Don  Shure  and  Charles  Silver 
— art  directors:  Fred  Scrimsher, 
Allen  S.  Tolchard  and  T.  F. 
MacManus  —  copywriters;  Paul 
Baur  and  Douglas  Keys — sales 
promotion;  and  Frederick  J. 
Roth — account  manager. 


Goode  Joins  4A's 
MACKARNESS  GOODE  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  at 
headquarters  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  New  York  City. 
He  will  assist  Richard  Turn- 
bull,  assistant  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  in  the  field  of  agency  ad¬ 
ministration  and  mechanical 
production.  Goode  was  former¬ 
ly  with  Geffen,  Dunn  &  Co.. 
New  York  City. 


Adman  Oiiers  Art 
Service  on  Brand  Ads 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
“National  Brands  Clip  Book,” 
an  aid  to  retail  display  ad  staffs, 
will  be  introduced  in  March  by 
Harry  Volk.  Jr.,  Advertising, 
Atlantic  City. 

The  volume  will  contain  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pen-and-ink  illus¬ 
trations  of  nationally  advertised 
products.  Monthly  supplements 
to  the  loose-leaf  volume  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  service. 

Volk,  who  formerly  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  display  ad  staffs 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-Newt 
and  Atlantic  City  Press-Union, 
contends  the  book  will  fill  a 
long-standing  need  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  It  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome,  he  says,  to 
newspapers  which  do  not  reg¬ 
ularly  employ  artists. 


Kelly  Elected  V.P. 

GEORGE  E.  KELLY  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  'W. 
Earl  Bothwell,  Inc.  He’ll  have 
charge  of  all  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  continue  as 
account  exec.  He  has  ghost¬ 
written  for  business  papers  and 
general-class  magazines. 


Award  to  Ellmaker 

Philadelphia — The  American 
Legion  Distinguished  Service 
Certificate  was  conferred  by 
Mid-City  Post  No.  166  upon  Lee 
Ellmaker,  publisher.  The  Daily 
News.  The  citation  said  the 
newspaper  and  its  publisher 
were  being  recognized  “for  out¬ 
standing  ^itorials  and  columns 
of  news  supporting  the  veterans 
as  well  as  the  Legion  program.” 


Australia 


•  The  only  journel  giving  th* 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
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If  you  are  planning  sales  ean^ 
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169-Year-Old 
N.  J.  Daily  Gets 
Unique  Tribute 

Elizabeth.  N.  J. — Celebrating 
its  169th  anniversary  Feb.  16, 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  re¬ 
ceived  expressions  of  friendship 
and  respect  from  its  newspaper 
neighbors  and  public  officials, 
and  paid  tribute  to  some  of  its 
own  staff  members  for  their 
roles  in  the  more  recent  chap¬ 
ters  of  its  history. 

The  anniversary  revived  the 
dramatic  story  of  Shepard  Kol- 
lock,  the  Revolutionary  War 
captain  who  carted  his  humble 
press  into  New  Jersey  to  help 
G^rge  Washington  combat  Tory 
influence. 

Oldest  in  Jersey 

Kollock’s  paper,  circulated 
amonff  Washington's  troops 
while  the  British  searched  in 
vain  for  its  publisher,  went  on 
to  survive  as  a  weekly,  to 
merge  with  the  present  publi¬ 
cation  in  1871,  thus  making  it 
New  Jersey’s  oldest  newspaper 
in  point  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country. 

As  one  of  the  features  of  the 
anniversary  celebration,  it  was 
announced  that  the  micro-film¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  bound  files  of 
the  Journal  and  its  predecessor, 
the  New  Jersey  Journal,  was 
virtually  completed.  Files  on 
hand  at  the  Journal  plant  dating 
back  to  1810  have  been  filmed 
and  the  firm  conducting  this 
project  is  now  in  the  field  visit¬ 


ing  various  libraries,  historical 
societies  and  archives,  trying  to 
record  the  missing  issues. 

Viewing  facilities  will  be  do¬ 
nated  by  the  newspaper  to  the 
Elizabeth  Public  Library  and 
other  interested  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  bound  files  will 
be  presented  to  the  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  The  Journal's  editor  and 
publisher,  Robert  C.  Crane,  27- 
year-old  war  veteran  who  took 
over  active  leadership  of  the 
paper  this  year,  was  host  at  a 
dinner  for  some  200  employes 
and  their  guests.  At  this  event, 
Hyman  A.  Enzer,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  and  ex-captain  of  World 
War  II,  received  the  paper’s 
first  annual  Award  of  Merit  for 
stories  dealing  with  the  State 
constitution.  The  articles,  re¬ 
printed  in  booklet  form,  have 
found  widespread  use  in 
schools. 

Thirty-four  employes  who 
have  been  with  the  Journal  for 
25  years  or  longer  received  gold 
service  pins,  and  the  one  with 
the  longest  record  of  all.  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  William  F. 
Pender,  added  a  surprise  note 
to  the  ceremony.  He  presented, 
on  behalf  of  employes,  a  watch 
to  Fred  L.  Crane,  now  chairman 
of  the  board. 

“A  boss  we  all  respect,”  was 
Pender’s  tribute  to  the  board 
chairman,  whose  wife,  Mrs. 
Gwen  K.  Crane,  also  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  party  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary. 

A  feature  of  the  anniversary 
dinner  was  a  tribute  paid  the 
Journal  by  the  10  community 
weeklies  in  Union  County.  An 
illuminated  resolution  was  pre- 


William  F.  Pender,  left,  presents  a 
watch  to  Fred  L.  Crane,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Elizabeth  (N.  J,) 
Journal. 

sented  to  Robert  C.  Crane  on 
behalf  of  the  weeklies  by 
Charles  M.  Ray,  editor  of  the 
Cranford  Citizen  and  Chronicle. 
It  noted  that  the  Journal  and  its 
predecessors  “have  upheld  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  since  the  early  days 
of  our  nation”  and  pointed  out 
“the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  friendly  relations”  between 
the  Journal  and  the  weekly 
press  of  its  home  county. 

■ 

'Negro'  Ban  Praised 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — A  letter  ex¬ 
pressing  “gratification”  for  the 
changes  made  by  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette 
regarding  publication  of  news 
concerning  Negroes  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Phoenix  Urban 
League  by  the  newspapers.  The 
practice  of  referring  to  people 
as  “Negro,”  “Spanish”  “Amer¬ 
ican.”  etc.,  was  dropped  by 
the  newspapers  several  months 
ago 


Forrestal  Puts 
Lid  on  Friction 
In  Services 

Washington  —  In  a  move  to 
minimize  public  evidence  of  fric¬ 
tion  among  the  three  armed 
services.  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Forrestal  has  issued  a 
memorandum  regulating  the  re¬ 
lease  of  news  prior  to  clearance 
with  his  office. 

Forrestal  charged  that  such 
friction  has  been  noted  in  the 
past  as  a  result  of  the  procedure 
which  allowed  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  authorities  to  make 
news  releases  independently. 

In  making  the  announcement 
of  the  new  regulations,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  said  that  no  article  or 
public  address  which  touches  on 
a  “controversial”  subject  shall 
be  released  by  any  of  the  armed 
services  officials  without  sub¬ 
mission  to  and  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Affected  by  the  news  ban  will 
be  announcements  of  general 
policies,  budget  making,  and 
other  subjects. 

Forrestal  cited  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  cooperation  which  was 
achieved  under  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947  wherein  the 
release  of  news  was  made  the 
Defense  Secretary’s  job. 

■ 

Milmoe  Heads  NYPA 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Wheeler 
Milmoe,  Canastota  Bee-Journal, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association  elected 
at  the  96th  annual  meeting. 


Welsh  Rabbit  or  Rarebit? 


•  This  question  in  lexicography,  raised  by 
interchangeable  use  of  the  words  in  the 
recipe  columns  of  the  woman’s  page,  has 
started  a  good  many  friendly  debates  in  the 
editorial  departments  of  newspapers  both 
large  and  small. 

Since  beer  or  ale  is  an  important  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  this  tasty  dish  as  well  as  others,  we 
in  the  brewing  industry  have  often  been 
called  in  as  arbiter  and  our  replies  have 
been  a  bit  equivocal. 

If  you  are  of  the  school  that  believes  that 
common  usage  gives  public  sanction  to  a 


word,  then  “rarebit”  is  O.K.,  even  if  it 
isn’t  Oxford  English.  But  if  the  dictionary 
is  your  inflexible  authority,  then  it  will 
have  to  be  “rabbit.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  just  how  the  corruption 
of  rabbit  to  rarebit  has  come  about.  Many 
persons  who  have  tasted  the  dish  for  the 
very  first  time  must  have  commented,  “Ah, 
what  a  rare  bit!” 

If  your  woman’s  page  editor  does  not 
happen  to  have  the  recipe  for  it  and  is  in¬ 
terested,  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  one 
tested  by  world-famous  chefs. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Canadian  Libel 
Trial  Change 
Is  Advocated 

Toronto,  Can.  —  An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Canadian  Criminal 
Code  has  been  asked  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  to  provide  that  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  commit  libel 
be  tried  in  the  province  where 
the  newspaper  is  published. 

Justice  Minister  J.  L.  Ilsley 
has  told  the  Canadian  press  he 
is  giving  careful  consideration 
to  amending  the  Criminal  Code 
to  insure  that  publishers  will 
not  have  to  defend  themselves 
on  libel  conspiracy  charges  out¬ 
side  the  province  where  their 
periodicals  are  published. 

The  requested  amendment 
follows  charges  by  the  Alberta 
provincial  government  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  commit  a  defamatory 
libel  by  three  residents  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  namely 
Jack  Kent  Cooke,  Toronto,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  New 
Liberty  Magazine  ( formerly 
Canadian  edition  of  Liberty), 
Harold  Dingman,  Ottawa  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  magazine,  and 
Dr.  Charlotte  Whitton,  Ottawa, 
noted  Canadian  welfare  au^or- 
ity.  Charges  arose  from  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  article  in  the  Dec. 
27  issue  of  New  Liberty,  en¬ 
titled  “Babies  for  Export,” 
criticising  child  welfare  admin¬ 
istration  in  Alberta. 

Following  legal  skirmishing, 
the  three  Ontario  residents  ap¬ 
peared  for  preliminary  trial  at 
Edmonton  late  in  January,  and 
will  appear  before  the  Alberta 
Supreme  Court  on  April  5. 

l^e  case  has  also  had  reper¬ 
cussions  in  Parliament  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  where  John  G.  Diefen- 
baker  (Progressive  -  Conserva¬ 
tion  for  Lake  Centre,  Sask. ) 
charged  an  evasion  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  law  on  libels  against  the 
Alberta  government.  He  asked 
for  an  amendment  whereby  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
libel  could  not  be  used  to  try 
newspaper  editors  on  libel 
charges  in  each  of  the  nine 
Canadian  provinces. 

He  quoted  from  the  record  of 
the  earlier  parliamentary  de¬ 
bate  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier 
that  “there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  depart  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  that  an  offense  should 
be  tried  where  it  is  committed.” 
Diefenbaker  went  on  to  say  that 
this  principle  is  followed  in 
every  democratic  country, 
“otherwise  we  would  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  position  that  no 
newspaper  would  dare  to  assert 
what  it  believes  to  be  wrong 
without  placing  itself  in  the 
position  of  being  prosecuted  in 
all  the  provinces.  .  .  .  The  gov¬ 
ernment  should  tell  the  country 
whether  it  intends  to  fill  in  the 
gap  whereby  a  conspiracy 
charge  can  be  used  as  an  omni¬ 
bus  to  evade  the  law.” 

Guilty  persons  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  law  and  not  by  caprice, 
he  continued.  Nor  should  they 
be  charged  by  an  omnibus 
method  which  would  prevent 
any  editor  in  Canada  from  main¬ 
taining  that  independence  of 
view  which  was  indispensable 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Following  decision  of  the 


Edmonton  police  court  that  the 
three  Ontario  residents  should 
appear  before  the  Alberta  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  a  total  of  13 
charges,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  from  Edmonton 
visited  the  Toronto  offices  of 
New  Liberty  Magazine  and 
seized  manuscript  and  copy  of 
manuscript  with  editorial  notes, 
of  the  article  on  which  the 
charges  are  based. 

■ 

CarolinaAdmen 
Elect  Rickard 
As  President 

Anderson,  S.  C. — Lee  Rickard, 
advertising  director,  Anderson 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Carolinas  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  succeeding 
Charles  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  High 
Point  (N.  C. )  Enterprise,  at  the 
Association’s  10th  midwinter 
convention  here 

Other  officers  chosen  are:  Rex 
Freeman,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  first  vice- 
president;  J.  T.  Allgood,  Wil¬ 
mington  (N  C.)  Star-News,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  and  George 
Lemons.  Greensboro  (N.  C. ) 
Daily  News,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  column¬ 
ist.  and  James  R  Young,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del,  publisher,  were 
the  principal  speakers  at  the 
banquet.  More  than  100  dele¬ 
gates  and  guests  attended. 

New  evidence  that  “All  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Local”  for  a  wide  range 
of  food  and  grocery  products  is 
piling  up  as  a  result  of  data  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  coast-to-coast 
Monthly  Grocery  Inventory  re¬ 
search  Wayne  Mooney,  field  re¬ 
search  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  reported. 

“The  14th  Grocery  Inventory 
projects  already  in  operation 
have  dramatically  confirmed 
what  so  many  advertisers  have 
long  suspected.”  Mooney  de¬ 
clared,  “namely,  that  advertis¬ 
ing  pressure  applied  evenly 
across  the  country  brings  sharp¬ 
ly  uneven  sales  results  and — 
even  more  important,  that 
where  advertising  pressure  is 
localized,  sales  are  higher  and 
advertising  costs  lower.” 

Bureau  studies  of  Grocery  In¬ 
ventory  data  have  been  able  to 
calculate  advertising  cost  per 
1.000  units  sold  on  several  food 
products,  notably  on  evaporated 
milk,  Mooney  said.  He  pointed 
to  the  analysis  of  the  New  York 
market  that  showed  a  newspa¬ 
per  advertised  brand  achieving 
a  sales  cost  of  only  $1.20  per  1,- 
000  units  as  against  $1.32  to 
$3.05  per  1.000  units  for  other 
brands  advertised. 


Grand  Opening 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Dallas  Times 
Herald  printed  a  20-page,  full- 
size  section  of  advertising  and 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  o 
12-page  section  announcing 
“Grand  Opening  Sale"  values 
at  the  newest  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  store  in  the  Oak  Cliff 
section  of  Dallas. 


Pulliam  Blames 
Soviet  for  Rash 
Of  Unrest 

El  Paso,  Tex. — The  encroach¬ 
ing  shadow  of  the  Red  sickle 
was  the  keynote  sounded  by  E. 
C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Arizona 
Republic  and  Gazette,  at  the 
37th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  here. 

Pulliam,  who  recently  visited 
29  countries,  held  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  responsible  for  the 
unrest  that  is  sweeping  the 
world. 

The  publisher  asserted  news¬ 
men  should  unite  in  debunking 
the  false  ideology  that  Com¬ 
munism,  Fascism,  and  Socialism 
are  progressive.  They  are  un- 
mitigatedly  reactionary,  he  de¬ 
clare. 

Charles  A.  Guy,  publisher  of 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche 
and  Journal,  also  discussed  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe.  He  appealed 
for  adoption  of  some  sort  of 
Marshall  plan.  He  admonished 
the  newsmen  to  “keep  an  eye  on 
Trieste,”  where  he  said  a  pow¬ 
der  keg  exists. 

During  their  two  day  conven¬ 
tion,  the  editors  heard  L.  D. 
Hotchkiss,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  discuss  current 
criticism  of  the  daily  press. 

Hotchkiss  said  genuine  and 
competent  press  criticism  is 
“healthy,”  but  many  recent  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  press  have  been 
made  by  unqualified  persons, 
and  have  not  included  surveys 
by  experienced  newsmen. 

Officers  elected  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  James  R.  Record  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
president;  Dean  Chenoweth  of 
the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times, 
secretary;  and  Charles  A.  Guy, 
of  the  Lubbock  Journal- Ava¬ 
lanche,  treasurer. 

The  Texas  AP  editors  se¬ 
lected  San  Angelo  as  site  for 
the  1949  convention  and  went 
on  record  as  saying  that  AP 
service  has  improved  during  the 
last  year.  The  group  also  pro¬ 
posed  a  regional  organization  of 
newspapermen  of  Texas.  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona. 

Frank  H.  King,  Texas  AP  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  describing  conditions 
of  the  last  year,  said  many 
Texas  newspapers  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  Wirephoto 
equipment. 

Houston  Chronicle  received 
Spot  News  award  for  its  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Texas  City  disaster. 
Other  awards,  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  city  editors  from  the 
American  Press  Institute  were: 

Feature  —  Lorraine  Barnes, 
Austin  American. 

Sports — Louis  Graves,  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette. 

Staff  correspondence — Grady 
Stiles,  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times. 

Public  Service — Paris  News 
(“Fruit  for  All”). 

Special  for  stringer — Georgia 
Nelson,  Huntsville  Item. 

First  prizes  in  photography 
went  to  Bill  Nottingham,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post;  Ed  Miley,  Dallas 
News;  A1  Panzera,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  Ray  Sissel,  Paris 
News;  and  Don  Hutcheson,  Abi¬ 
lene  Reporter-News. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


P.  O.  Rate  Report 
Due  in  March 

Washington. — A  report  cor 
taining  recommendations  for  a 
revision  of  the  postal  rate 
structure  involving  newspapers 
among  other  mail  users  will  be 
forthcoming  early  in  March 
Postmaster  General  Jessie  M 
Donaldson  told  the  St.  Georee 
sub-committee  of  the  House 
post  office  and  civil  service 
committee  this  week. 


Hearst  Trust 
Data  Examined 
In  Radio  Case 

Washington.  —  The  hotly-de¬ 
bated  issue  whether  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  and  Robert  S.  Allen  shall 
be  granted  the  radio  broadcast 
facilities  of  WBAL,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  now  owned  by  Hearst 
Radio,  is  headed  into  its  final 
stages  with  possible  conclusion 
of  hearings  next  month. 

Emphasis  continues  to  be  on 
the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  pair  of  newspaperman- 
commentators  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
ject,  an  issue  raised  by  Hearst 
attorneys.  Pearson  and  Allen 
previously  had  testified  their 
combined  financial  holdings  are 
approximately  $500,000,  but  their 
lawyers,  detecting  the  trend  of 
opposition  testimony  and  ques¬ 
tioning,  apparently,  have  been 
granted  permission  to  put  the 
pair  back  on  the  stand  and  es¬ 
tablish  new  valuations  running 
to  about  $900,000. 

Commissioner  Rosel  H.  Hyde, 
presiding,  has  denied  the  motion 
of  the  petitioners  that  William 
Randolph  Hearst  be  sununoned 
to  testify  and  submit  to  exam¬ 
ination.  However,  Hyde  has 
agreed  that  the  publisher  may 
be  questioned,  through  written 
interrogatories,  at  his  California 
home,  or  some  convenient  place 
nearby. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hearst  Trust 
Agreement  involving  his  hold¬ 
ings,  heretofore  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  from  public  view,  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  official 
record.  The  decision  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  was  made  after  Hyde 
had  accepted  it,  tentatively,  for 
study.  It  is  a  huge  compilation 
of  data — so  elaborate  that  Pear¬ 
son-Alien  lawyers  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  photostatic  copy 
made  and  turned  over  for 
“translation”  to  their  staff  asso¬ 
ciates  and  accountants.  Over 
their  protest  that  the  job  is  too 
great  to  be  undertaken  in  FCC 
offices.  Commissioner  Hyde 
ruled  against  photostating.  No 
additional  copies  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  leaving  only  one  avail¬ 
able  for  the  FCC  staff,  commis¬ 
sion  members,  the  petitioners' 
designees,  and  the  public. 

Testimony  on  several  side 
features  of  the  Pearson-Allen 
application  was  being  taken  this 
week  in  Baltimore.  When  it  has 
been  concluded,  the  hearing  will 
resume  here  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  revised  record  on 
the  petitioners’  financial  stand¬ 
ing  and  any  new  material 
Hearst  Radio  may  establish  « 
relevant  in  view  of  the  added 
testimony. 
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JOHN  D.  WITTEN,  40,  assistant 

to  the  president.  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
suddenly  Feb.  18  after  a  heart 
attack  in  the  agency  conference 
room.  He  joined  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam  in  December  1945  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  research  department. 

WnxiAM  C.  Snyder,  55,  who 
left  his  post  as  assistant  ^itor, 
BJue^eld  (W.  Va.)  Telegraph  a 
month  ago  for  an  operation, 
Feb.  14  of  cancer.  He  was  a 
former  two-term  mayor  and  had 
worked  for  the  Telegraph  since 
1»12. 

Arthur  C.  Hampson,  63,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  Feb.  14 
in  Philadelphia. 

Archer  P.  Gifford,  76,  who 
wrote  first  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Journal  in  1884  and  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Newark  Evening 
News  telegraph  desk  in  1941, 
Feb.  14  at  his  home  in  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.  He  was  at  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican. 

R.  C.  Wilson,  53,  sports  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  since  1933,  Feb.  13  at  U.S. 
Veterans  Hospital,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Joseph  W.  Nutter,  47,  track 
authority  and  for  25  years  a 
^rts  writer  for  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  Feb.  15 
in  Providence. 

W.  B.  Kelly,  72,  one-time 
daily  and  later  weekly  Arizona 
publisher  and  editor,  in  Tucson, 
Feb.  14.  He  founded  the 
Cochise  Review  at  Bisbee  in 
1901  and  by  1909  organized  a 
concern  that  controlled  five  im¬ 
portant  Arizona  dailies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  which  for  a  time  he  edited. 

John  Oliver,  53,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal,  suddenly  Feb.  9  of 
pneumonia.  He  had  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Edmonton 
Bulletin,  which  his  father 
founded,  until  12  days  before  his 
death. 

James  H.  Hogan,  70,  for  a 
half-century  one  of  Rhode 
Island’s  best-known  newspaper¬ 
men,  who  retired  last  July  as 
manager  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin’s  Cranston  bureau, 
died  Feb.  14  at  his  Cranston 
home. 

Rudolph  Boger.  59,  staff  artist, 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle,  for 
more  than  35  years,  Feb.  9  in 
Doctors  Hospital.  Jamaica. 

Richard  V.  Haller,  53,  Ha¬ 
waiian  business  manager  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
Pearl  Harbor  correspondent  for 
International  News  Service  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  Pacific  war,  in 
Honolulu  Feb.  13.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  also  was  public 
relations  manager  for  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Sugar  Planters  Assn. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Johnson, 
former  social  editor  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  wife 
of  the  editor  of  the  Record  Feb¬ 
ruary  15. 

Kenneth  C.  Cragg,  43,  senior 
parliamentary  correspondent  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail,  suddenly  at  Ottawa  Feb. 
18,  after  a  heart  attack  in  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery 
lounge. 

Walter  E.  Bates,  77,  reporter 


for  the  old  Portland  (Ore)  Tele¬ 
gram,  later  on  the  Oregonian, 
23  years  before  retirement  in 
1936,  Feb.  13. 

Charles  Sloan,  70,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  who  last  worked  on  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  in  Hous¬ 
ton  Feb.  7. 

S.  L.  Moorhead,  95,  founder  of 
the  Junction  City  (  Ore. )  Times 
and  former  publisher  of  the 
Cowlitz  County  Advocate  at 
Castle  Rock,  Wash.,  Feb  16.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the 
Oregon  Press  Assn. 

C.  Pat  Engelbreth,  49,  public 
relations  counsel  for  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Authority  and  former 
United  Press  bureau  manager  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  11. 

William  H.  Jenkins,  56.  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  of  the  public 
relations  firm,  Earle  Ferris  Co., 
and  former  city  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  Feb.  11 
in  his  New  York  home. 

John  Francis  Marshall,  74. 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Feb.  17  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

■ 

Cannon  Mills  Gets 
Florists'  Ad  A-ward 

Philadelphia — The  Society  of 
American  Florists  has  made  the 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  and  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  joint  recipients  of 
its  Flower  Advertising  Award 
“for  the  effective  use  of  flowers 
in  a  series  of  advertisements.” 

The  award,  presented  by 
Granville  Gude,  past  president 
of  SAF,  was  received  for  Can¬ 
non  Mills,  Inc.,  by  Warner  S. 
Shelly,  Ayer  vicepresident,  and 
for  N.  W.  Ayer,  by  Marcella 
Schmidt,  copy  director;  Dorothy 
D.  Williams,  art  buyer,  and  Paul 
Darrow,  art  director. 

■ 

J.  W.  Thompson  Leads 
In  Study  of  '47  Billings 

Combined  billings  of  $939,- 
000,000  in  1947  were  reported 
by  Advertising  Age  this  week 
for  the  37  leading  U.  S.  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  According  to 
the  publication’s  survey,  the 
leader  was  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  with  a  total  of  $103,000,- 
000. 

Others  exceeding  the  $50,000,- 
000  mark  were  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  and 
McCann-Erickson. 
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They  have  had  a  SS-year  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  hiirhly  special¬ 
ized  Held.  Add  to  them  and 
their  services — sp^,  country¬ 
wide  modem  -  truck  fleets,  a 
huire  machine  shop  and  a  24- 
hour  emergrency  “call.”  And — 
the  enthusiastic  testimonials  of 
pleased  plants- 
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"THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  BE" 


The  telephone  will  he  seventy- 
two  years  old  this  year.  Its  de¬ 
velopment  within  a  single  life¬ 
time  has  been  a  modern  miracle. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  beginning. 

There  are  any  number  of 
men  and  women  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  business  today  —  some 
just  starting  out  —  who  will  see 
greater  progress  than  the  past 
has  ever  known. 

Year  by  year  the  ne.xt  half 
century  will  be  increasingly 
theirs.  New  leaders  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  among  them.  Step 
by  step,  rung  by  rung,  they  will 
mount  the  ladder  to  the  top. 


For  telephone  management  is 
employee  management  and 
comes  up  from  the  ranks. 

There  will  be  more  good 
jobs  in  the  telephone  business 
in  1958  and  1998  than  now. 
It  just  can’t  help  being  that 
way.  For  of  all  the  trades  and 
professions  there  are  few  more 
interesting  and  necessary. 

So  the  future  is  bright  for 
those  who  work  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  for  those  who 
use  the  telephone  and  for  those 
who  have  faith  in  its  growth 
and  development.  “The  best 
is  yet  to  be.” 
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Les  Carpenter 
New  Owner  of 
Bangor  News 

Bancor,  Pa. — ^Les  G.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  former  editor  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Newt,  has  purchased 
the  Bangor  Newt  from  Charles 
M.  Meredith. 

Meredith,  who  also  publishes 
the  Quakertown  Free  Frets, 
soM  the  daily  in  order  to  go  into 
the  radio  field,  with  a  station  at 
Quakertown. 

Carpenter  has  had  32  years’ 
experience  on  newspapers,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  "printers'  devil”  with 
the  Weekly  Monitor  at  Bridge¬ 
town,  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  age  of 
12.  A  native  of  Connecticut,  he 
has  served  in  every  capacity  of 
the  mechanical  department  as 
well  as  editorial,  advertising 
and  circulation.  For  16  years  he 
was  editor  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Lehighton  (Pa.)  Leader. 
For  the  last  year  he  was  night 
managing  editor  of  the  Danville 
News. 

Russell  S.  Isiminger,  formerly 
with  the  Erie  ( Pa. )  Sun,  has 
become  editor  of  the  Danville 
News.  He  has  had  a  colorful 
career  in  the  newspapers  busi¬ 
ness  and  has  served  in  the 
Army  in  two  wars.  In  World 
War  II  he  attained  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  Air  Forces. 

His  newspaper  experience, 
which  started  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Wa^ington  (Pa.)  Newt, 
included  duty  on  the  Johnttown 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  Mantfield  (O. ) 
Newt.  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald, 
Donora  (Pa.)  Her  aid- American, 
Pitttburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Erie 
Ditpatch. 

•  •  • 

Other  Transactions 

SALE  of  the  Cisco  (Tex.)  Daily 

Press,  five-day  evening  paper, 
has  been  announced  by  Charles 
J.  Kleiner,  head  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Co.  J.  W.  Sitton  of 
Henrietta,  Texas,  and  Ted  Read 
of  Austin,  Texas,  were  the  pur¬ 
chasers. 

•  •  • 

James  H.  Reid,  of  the  Bay 
City  ( Mich. )  Times,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  weekly  newspaper  at 
Nelsonville,  O.  Robert  Fogel, 
who  worked  for  Reid  when  the 
latter  published  the  Jonesville 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  has  been  hired 
as  production  manager  of  the 
Ohio  paper. 

•  •  • 

Alfred  Bauer,  Jr.,  has  acquired 
the  interest  of  Gerald  C.  Rass- 
bach,  editor  of  the  Bloomer 
(Wis. )  Advocate.  Since  July, 
1947,  Rassbach  has  been  partner 
with  Alfred  Bauer,  Sr.,  in  the 
paper  which  they  acquired  from 
William  Ender  of  Durand,  Wis. 
Both  men  were  former  employes 
of  the  Dunn  County  News  of 
Menomonie,  Wis.,  where  Rass¬ 
bach  had  been  employed  15 
years,  and  Bauer,  11  years. 

*  *  • 

The  Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald 
changed  ownership  in  February 
with  Dan  Bartlett  selling  to 
Clayton  Darrah,  Umatilla,  Ore., 
who  becomes  new  publisher. 
Bartlett  purchased  the  Herald 
in  1945  from  Alfred  and  Leander 
Quiring.  Darrah  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbia  Empire, 
at  Umatilla. 


Stiles  Case  Rushed 
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that  $360,195  was  borrowed  from 
the  ITU  mortuary  fund  last 
month  to  help  meet  strike  bene¬ 
fits  amounting  to  more  than 
$500,000.  Defense  fund  assess¬ 
ments  brought  in  only  $135,386 
and  the  Chicago  bill  alone,  with 
$60  for  married  men  and  $40  for 
single  men,  amounted  to  $325,- 
404. 

Fees  for  lawyers  hired  spe¬ 
cially  to  defend  Randolph’s  bar¬ 
gaining  policy  are  running 
around  $4,000  a  month. 

New  Strike  In  Moss. 

Printers  walked  out  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
plant  Feb.  19,  and  Cincinnati 
(<Jhio)  Enquirer  official  com¬ 
plained  that  a  composing  room 
slowdown  delayed  the  Sunday 
edition  nearly  an  hour. 

Philadelphia’s  commercial 
printers  announced  that  a  suit 
asking  $380,000  damage  would 
be  filed  against  ITU  for  losses 
doe  to  “restrictive  practice  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  employers  by 
the  union.” 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of 
Nassau  Review-Star,  has  a  $250,- 
000  damage  action  pending 
against  the  union  as  a  result  of 
the  strike  started  at  his  plant 
last  Nov.  10. 

I^e  NLRB  phase  of  the  Stiles 
case  wound  up  with  a  2Vls-hour 
rebuttal  of  the  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  by  Alan  F.  Perl, 
counsel  for  ITU.  Chief  witness 
for  the  defense  was  John  J. 
Byrnes,  president  of  Local  No. 
915,  who  gave  his  own  version 
of  negotiation  sessions. 

’Double  Cross'  Testified 

Byrnes  told  how  one  session 
broke  up  after  Captain  Harry 
Guggenheim  and  Richard  H. 
Amberg  of  Hempstead  Newsday 
charged  that  Stiles  had  “double- 
crossed”  them  by  making  a  sep¬ 
arate  offer  to  the  union. 

Nevertheless,  he  testified,  full 
agreement  was  reached  later 
with  Stiles  on  wages  and  other 
conditions  and  the  union  voted 
to  accept  them.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  ITU’s  policy  inter¬ 
fered  with  signing  of  a  contract 
under  the  T-H  law,  according  to 
Stiles’  previous  testimony. 

Stiles’  own  lawyer,  Godfrey  P. 
Schmidt,  took  over  cross-exami¬ 
nation  of  Byrnes  and  explored 
at  length  the  union  leader’s  view 
of  the  self-continuation  clause  in 
the  old  contract.  It  provided 
for  continuance  “until  a  new 
contract  shall  have  been  con¬ 
cluded.” 

All  this  meant,  Byrnes  said, 
was  that  a  reasonable  time 
would  be  allowed  for  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  union,  he  insisted, 
complied  with  all  its  provisions 
until  the  end  of  the  60  days' 
notice  of  termination,  as  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  Taft  Hartley 
law. 

Byrnes  said  the  union  con¬ 
tended  the  old  contract  expired 
July  2,  but  “just  to  make  as¬ 
surance  doubly  sure  we  termi¬ 
nated  it  by  60-day  notice”  on 
Oct.  13.  He  had  been  “over¬ 
powered,”  he  said,  in  approval 
of  the  continuation  clause  when 
the  contract  was  negotiated. 

<  The  union  has  since  granted 
an  extension  of  the  old  contract 


to  Newsday  under  the  self-con¬ 
tinuation  clause,  in  return  for 
a  wage  boost.) 

Asked  if  he  ever  heard  of  the 
ITU  no-contract  policy,  Byrnes 
replied  that  he  understood  that 
the  Cleveland  convention  "ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  have  em¬ 
ployers  not  ask  for  signed  con¬ 
tracts.” 

As  to  obtaining  ITU  approval 
of  contracts,  Byrnes  remarked 
that  he  knew  of  some  cases 
where  parties  were  wrong  in  as¬ 
suming  that  Randolph’s  signa¬ 
ture  implied  an  okay  on  each 
clause.  He  agreed  with  Schmidt, 
however,  that  a  contract  must 
be  submitted  to  ITU  “if  the  laws 
of  the  union  are  followed.” 

A  copy  of  the  Stiles  agreement 
was  never  sent  to  Randolph, 
Byrnes  testified,  because  “we 
hadn’t  thought  about  that  yet.” 


ANPA  Brief  Argues 
Access  to  Records 

Boston,  Mass.  —  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  joined  a  Puerto  Rican 
newspaper  in  its  attempt  to  have 
a  court  declare  that  records  of 
the  island  government  are  open 
to  the  press. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  law  definer  for  Puerto 
Rico,  is  now  considering  the 
case  of  the  San  Juan  daily, 
El  Imparcial,  which  wants  to 
compel  the  island’s  auditor  to 
permit  the  newspaper  to  inspect 
certain  documents  in  his  omce. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  ordered  the  auditor  to  com¬ 
ply  but  he  claimed  his  records 
were  not  “public  documents”. 

ANPA  entered  the  case,  de¬ 
claring  it  is  “vitally  interested.” 
The  ANPA  brief  argued: 

"A  newspaper  and  its  editor 
and  publisher  have  both  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  a  public  interest  to 
serve  in  inspecting  public  rec¬ 
ords.  A  newspaper  also  has  a 
public  right  in  inspecting  public 
records  for  an  important  func¬ 
tion  of  the  press  is  to  inform 
its  readers  about  public  affairs 
and  public  officials.” 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  clo.se  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRaTsalT" 

PublisbiuK  &  PrintiU);  FiiHr" 

APPRAISALS 


dlandard  Appransal  Uumpaa) 
6  Church  titreet 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— brokers 

Appraisals,  Sales  and  Pinancei'* 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  s.  v 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  UKyant  9-U]j 
Cable  Address  ‘‘8hulpresa  New  Ynrlt^ 
tsuy  or  sell,  we  have  ' 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  *  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brekers 
Box  527  Ban  Fernando,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former  ptH. 
Usher  of  experience.  J.  R.  GABb£t 
8937  Orange  8t.,  Riverside,  Callfsrau 
CALIFORNIA  DAILiEB.  WKEKTJtg 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9080  Braddoek^ 
Culver  City,  California. 
CAPABLE  UANULINU,  buyiaf, 

>ng,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  ssi- 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trs4« 
uen  Feighner  Agency,  Box  51,  gi 
Pleasant,  kfichigsn. 
CONFlDfcNTIAL  INFORliATlftF 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHER8,  Binghamtaa. 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspspen 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valnai. 
Confidential  private  negotistioas 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
rimes  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  Yerk 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Pleridi 


Petersburg,  Plot 
NtwgPAPERfi^ 


SELE^ED 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  West  6th,  Los  Angeles  13,  Qslll 


SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AOHOf 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confifiescs 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  R^k  Hill,  8. 


ykWSound  investments  in  selected  PiV 
lication  Properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypsi. 
625  Market  Ht..  San  Francisco  5,  Csl. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 
Twe  Southern  California,  modern 
plant.  Nets  $16,000;  $60,000,  $20,000 
down. 


Northern  California  County  seat. 
$8500  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  9080 
Braddock  Drive,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
VE  8-3778. 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Sound  property.  1947  net  $60,000 
after  owners’  salaries.  No  job  work. 
Expansion  possibilities.  Priced  right. 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CO.  Broken, 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calil. 

NEW  JERSEY  FLASH I 
TWO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS,  one 
publisher,  one  modern  plant,  grossing 
.$32,713,  circulation  2,000.  Unopposed 
in  towns  of  4,500  and  3,500.  Nearly 
200  business  hou.ses  and  growing 
rapidly.  Price  $30,000;  half  down. 
.M.AY’  BROS.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
A.B.C.  SE.MI-WEEKLY  —  isolated 
15.000  community,  growing  industries, 
fruit  and  general  farming;  assured  fu¬ 
ture  growth;  excellent  plant;  total 
price,  including  stock  and  accounts, 
$100,000  cash.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  3937 
Orange  8t..  Riverside,  California. 

WASHINGTON  FLASHI 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  grossing 
$26,384,  net  $5,397,  plus  publisher's 
withdrawals  of  $5,397.  Republican. 
Population  2600.  Splendid  modern 
plant,  capable  of  100%  im  rcasc.  Price 
$60,000,  M.AY  BROS.,  Binghamton. 
New  York.  _ 


TEXAS  Newspaper  and  job  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  small  daily,  weekly  and  job 
eompssition  now  grossing  in  excess  ol 
$60,000  for  sale  by  retiring  pno- 
lisber.  $25,000  cash  rc>quired  bal¬ 
ance  over  extended  jieriod.  References 
exchanged.  Write  Box  9279,  c/o  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ 

WYO.MING  Kl-ASHI 
COUNTY-SEAT  TOWN  of  3,000.  Groii 
last  year  $21,000;  net  $7,800.  First 
six  weeks  this  year  $5,618  gross. 
Beautiful  modern  plants  mostly 
brand-new,  including  complete  photo¬ 
engraving.  Publisher  to  Arizona  for 
health  will  sell  quickly  for  $25,000, 
with  $15,000  down  and  include  paper 
stock.  .MAY  BRO.S.,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 
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'MlBUCATIOnS  FOR  SALE 


J^XEFOR  new  spring  list  of 

I.«»D»per  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BBOSm  Binghsmton.  New  York. 


/i^n  Exceptional  Opportunity 
CALIFORNIA  DAILY 

Good  Earnings 
Exclusive  and  growing  Market 

Hox  9258.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rUlLlCATIONS  WANTED 


lUlLY.  In  the  East  preferred,  New 
a^nd.  Have  cash  to  acquire  ma- 
ionty  interest  or  full  ownership.  Will 
with  owners  only.  Box  9186, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. _ 


PAIbY  NEWSPAPER  in  Pennsyl- 
Ttsis.  Jersey  or  Maryland. 

Relies  confidential. 

Bayer  Financially  Responsible. 

Box  9222,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FI'BLISHER  with  twenty-five  years’ 
(iptrience  desires  to  acquire  owner- 
iktp  or  majority  interest  of  newspa- 
««r  property  ia  (rowina  city  of  ap- 
Mimately  10,000.  Write  W.  W. 
Ottsway,  e/o  The  Times  Herald,  Port 
g^n,  Michigaa. _ 


TWO  MEN  with  50  years  combined 
(ijierience  want  to  buy  ontright  or 
patrolling  interest  in  daily  newspa- 
■er  in  growing  town  with  population 
of  St  least  20,000.  Box  9236,  Editor 
t  Pnblisher. 


■CHANICAL  EQUirMENT  FOR  SALE 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
yrttses  write  George  O.  Heffelman ; 
408  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calilf. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
CONVEYOR  five  sections  total  55 
fiet.  Condition  excellent.  51500. 
TYPE  ft  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 
220  S.  Jefferson,  Chicago  6. 


MODEL  9  LINOTYPE,  No.  33000 
elietrie  pot  and  motor,  four  molds, 
very  low.  Box  9247,  Editor  ft 
Piblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  A  Carved 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No. 
20835  equipped  with  Mohr  Saw  and 
pi  pot.  In  operation  daily.  March 
iilivery  ‘as  is  where  is'.  Also, 
R  Hoe  fall  page  mat  roller  with  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  News- Piedmont  Co.,  Qreen- 
rille.  South  Carolina. 


NKW  EQUIPMENT— for  Press  and 
Composing  Room:  Hall  Form  ’Tables, 
Damp  Tracks  and  6-  and  8-ft.  Steel 
Mike-up  Tables;  Composing  Room 
Siva;  Galley  Cabinets;  Baiiing  Press- 
n,  both  hand  and  power;  New  Na- 
tioasl  36"  Hydraulic  Power  Cutters 
—best  new  cutter  on  market  and 
cbeaper.  Prompt  deliveries.  Send  for 
illaitrated  bulletin.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Oo.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 


COMPLETE  plants  for  weekly  and 
msll  dailies  at  one  package  prices 
mitslled  to  your  specifications  ready 
to  run.  Publishers  Equipment  Oom- 
pooy,  161  Garnett  Street  South  West, 
Itlants  3,  Georgia. 


HOE  32-Page  Press,  2  Units  with  AO 
•rive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  nsed 
u  16-page  press.  Write,  Box  903, 
noise,  Idaho. 


3-Unif  Duplex  Metro.,  2234" 

AC  Ilrive,  Crane,  Stereo,  Chases, 
October  delivery 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Declc,  2II/2" 
32-Page  Hoe.  4-Deck.  2234" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Hox  433,  Inverness,  Florida 

editor 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


In  sheets  suitable  for  proof  printing, 
etc.  Cut  to  any  desired  size.  Price 
$170  per  ton  F.O.B.  New  York.  Box 
9249.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
Kurop^an.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  pri-ces.  Alfred 
Horn.  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. _ 


SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 

For  Sale — 250  tons  monthly,  12  month 
contract.  Price  to  be  negotiated. 
CHARLES  BISHOP  ft  CO..  INC. 

90  Broad  St.,  New  York  4.  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Bowling  Green  9-8684. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  MARCH 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66  inrh  rolls. 
Telephone:  New  Y'ork  City. 
ORchard  4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT,  yonr  sises,  your  quan¬ 
tity.  Immediate  delivery.  Standard 
32-Ib.  base.  Reasonable.  Phone: 
2-8859  Wilmington.  North  Carolina  or 
write  Port  City  Paper  Co.,  Box  1056, 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  S2-lb.  Standard  sise 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9084,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


LINOTi'PE  MODEL  14.  SS7899.  3  full 
length  and  1  auxiliary  magazine,  1 
display  and  3  Universal  molds,  elec¬ 
tric  pot  and  motor,  3  fonts  of  mats. 
Can  be  seen  in  operatioa.  Highland 
Parker  Printers,  30  Bartlett,  Highland 
Park  8.  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 
DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Two-way,  excellent  condition,  com¬ 
plete  with  motor,  chases,  etc.  Can  be 
seen  running  daily;  early  release  on 
installation  of  tubniar  ready  for  in¬ 
stallation. 

DAILY  NEWS-CHIEF 
Winter  Haven,  Florida 


LOW  BASE  Model  5  Linotypxes  two 
molds  in  two-iuold  disk,  $1850,  four 
molds  in  four-mold  disk,  $2000;  four 
72-rhannel  Lino.  lower  split  maga¬ 
zines.  $50  each;  two  Margach,  one 
Intertype  metal  feeders,  $50  each. 
Box  9264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers.  cntofr  22 H".  9  column,  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particnlars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Streets 
_  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  HI-SPEED 

12  Units,  3  double  folders,  Cline 
reels,  tensions,  and  paster,  23  9/16" 
cut-off.  Available  90  days  as  4  or 
6  Unit  Presses. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

High  Speed,  40  page  press,  23  9/16" 
cut-off,  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
color. 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page:  2-to-l  ratio 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  “Shulpress  New  York” 


&  PUBLISHER  for  February  21,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  i  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


GOSS  36.000-spfcd,  22 '4 -inch  cut-off. 
double  delivery.  double  former. 
FOLDER,  built  in  1925.  now  in  plant 
of  Long  Beach,  California.  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  In  good  con<lition.  Also  metal 
pot.  complete  with  burner  and  Park- 
low  control,  only  $500.  .Also  8-column 
X  22-inch  lock-up  Hoe  chases.  $25 
each.  Write  Conway  Craig.  Caller- 
Times,  Corpus  Christi.  Texas. 


FOR  SALE 

QUAD  HOE  PRESS 

Single  width  with  color  cylinder,  com- 
jdete  with  DC  drive.  21'/i''  sheet  cut. 


OCTUPLE  HOE  PRESS 

3  decks  back  of  folder,  one  unit  ahead. 
Press  has  2  color  cyclinders.  Complete 
with  DC  drive.  21^4"  sheet  cut. 


SCOTT  5-UNIT  PRESS 

Complete  with  roller  bearings,  solid 
steel  cylinders  and  Jones  Automatic 
tensions.  Tw'o  color  cylinders.  Sheet 
cut  2144".  Uses  same  plates  as  above 
Hoes.  Press  has  two  90  hp  DC  motors 
which  can  be  run  separate  or  together. 


ONE  8-TON  METAL  POT 

and  2  Wood  Jrs.  for  2154”  sheet  cut. 


Above  equipment  In  good  shape  and 
available  about  July  I.  1948.  Contact 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland  7,  Oregon. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  63 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 
Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino 
rypes.  Intertypes,  Monotypes,  Printing 
ind  Newspaper  presses. 

PAYNE  ft  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 


WANTED  —  Used  Cutler-Hammer 
newspaper  conveyors  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Shopping  News,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WANTED 

HOE  SIMPLEX,  16-page  singli 
widths,  22^"  cutoff  with  or  withom 
color.  DUPLEX  FLATBED.  8-pag> 
press,  E-Model.  State  age,  price  and 
delivery.  Box  9127,  Editor  ft  Pub 
Usher. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9083,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED 

JOSS  OR  HOK  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY 
dAT  ROLLER.  AO  Motor  Drive.  Most 
>e  in  good  condition.  Give  age,  price 
tnd  delivery.  Box  9128,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  IS 
TMepbone;  BRyant  9-118$ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  rotary,  flat 
bed,  magazine  or  gravure;  etereotype 
ind  eompoting  room  machinery. 
Walter  W.  Meso  Co..  400  West  Msdi- 
■on  Street.  Chicago.  IlHaais. 

WANTED 

JOSS  preaa  single  width  (two  pages 
vide.)  ISfi  inch  printing  diameter. 
314$  inch  ent-off  er  deck  for  eaase. 
Give  full  detnile  and  prices.  Bon  1042, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


WANTED 

Newepaper  Presses  of  every  deacrip- 
tion.  Linetypea  and  latertypea. 

Norihem  Machine  Works 

Marsball  ft  Jefferson  Sts..  Philadelphia 
32,  Penneylvania. 


BUSINESS  OPPOtTUNniES 


COMPLETE 

MODERN  PRINT  SHOP 

within  commuting  distance  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

In  one  of  Massachusetts'  finest  towns. 

Many  fine  accounts  will  be  acquired. 

Owner  wants  to  sell  all  or  majority 
Interest. 

Box  9250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


FEATURES.  ESSAYS 

on  Health,  Medicine,  Psychiatry. 
Write  BRAM,  2107  W.  Erie,  Phila. 

_  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES _ 

READY -TO- USE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
’Ac.  Make  quick  cuts  from  hundreds 
of  topnotch  line  drawings  of  branded 
items.  Only  $1.49  a  month.  Request 
samples. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS  CLIP  BOOK 
890  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOUl 

Why  Parish  ft  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Realis¬ 
tic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to-sell 
campaigns.  Sound  management  tips. 
Opportunity-alerting  bulletins.  Promo¬ 
tional  aids.  Personalised  counsel  on 
yonr  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks  in 
daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-growing 
Want  Ad  department.  3,  P&P  ideas  are 
nse-tested.  Write  today  for  details  of 
the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes  you 
more  money. 

PARISH  ft  PICKETT 
Daily  Newt  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 
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EMFLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Editort,  reporteri,  eop]rrc»deri,  etc. 
Oet  a  job  through  ULUVDS  EEW8- 
PAPE^R  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadwar, 
Albany,  New  York.  Send  record  and 

pix  now. _ 

liK.  EDITOR:  When  itaff  eacanciei  oc¬ 
cur  for  editora,  reporters,  copyreadert, 
etc.  wire  or  write  LEU  YDS  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  -MANAGER  for  semi- 
weekly.  15,000  college  town,  top 
wages.  Tribune,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Out- 
stauUiiig  iiiau  who  can  really  sell, 
wanted  fur  tup  weekly  in  one  of  the 
best  cities  in  the  country.  Salary  $60 
to  start,  with  liberal  increases  as  pro¬ 
duction  warrants.  Peoria  News,  152 
South  Madison  Ave.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
push  and  gumption.  Topi  in  layout 
and  original  on  copy,  with  real  ability 
to  dote  tales.  Here  it  Opportunity 
Unlimited  for  a  man  who  can  “go  to 
town."  Ohio  veterant'  publication 
with  record  of  tuccettful  operation; 
city  of  800,000.  Your  own  ear  a 
muttl  Box  9154,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN — who  knows 
layout,  copywriting  and  can  handle 
diyertified  accounts.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  fine  newspaper  in  upstate  New 
York  city  of  25,000.  Write  Box  9155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  ALASKA 

New  daily  starting  in  Alaska's  largest 
city  wants  up  and  coming  ad  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  including  sell¬ 
ing,  administrative,  management.  Par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  for  present  would  be 
on  building  classified  and  national.  If 
you  like  towns  12,000  to  15,000  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  stiff  competition  and  still 
get  along  with  everybody  reply  air¬ 
mail,  Anchorage  News,  Box  1660,  An- 
chorage,  Alaska. 


ANOTHER  COMPETENT  SALES-MAN 
for  display  advertising  staff,  well  es¬ 
tablished  merchant  owned  shopping 
news,  middle  west.  We’ll  pay  up  to 
$100  weekly  to  start,  future  depends 
on  ability  to  produce.  Want  full  de¬ 
tails  from  you  in  first  letter.  Box 
9253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  WILLING  to  invest  3  to 
6  months  of  your  time  to  have  your 
own  business  with  a  five-figure,  life¬ 
time  income  possibility.  Then  help 
build  totally  new  distribution  plan  for 
unique  advertising  program  developed 
by  the  producers  of  fastest  growing 
newspaper  ad-mat  service.  Exclusive 
territory,  established  accounts.  Must 
have  car,  space  selling  experience. 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.  125  So. 
Jefferson  Ave..  Peoria  2.  Illinois. 


ASSISTANT  advertising  manager 
small  daily  in  delightful  Florida  “City 
of  100  Lakes :“  must  be  able  to  lay¬ 
out.  write  and  sell  copy*.  Address 
Paul  League.  Adv.  Mgr.  News-Chief, 
winter  Haven.  Florida. 


CLASSIFIED  SOLICITOR  wanted; 
Man  or  woman,  experienced.  Virgin 
territory.  High  earnings  for  producer. 
Write,  wire  or  call  Roy  D.  Jenkins, 
Fayette  Tribune.  Oak  Hill,  W.  Vs. 
CLASSIFIED  YIAN;  One  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  permanent  job  on  a  fast  growing 
paper.  Good  salary  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Full  details  first  letter.  Adv. 
Mgr..  Fort  Myers  (FIs.)  News-Press. 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER;  young  man 
or  woman;  small  midwest  daily;  worth 
investigating.  Box  9248,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  —  second 
man  on  staff  of  four.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  industrious,  good  habits. 
Permanent.  Good  pay.  Write  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  required  to  John 
Garwood,  C.A.M.  Times-Republican. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. _ 

DISPLAY  MAN:  Who  can  make  lay¬ 
outs,  write  copy,  service  accounts.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  good  man  who 
wants  permanent  job.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Adv.  Mgr.,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 

News-Press. _ 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  man  who 
is  expert  in  laying  out  ads  and  is  a 
good  salesman.  Write  experience  and 
qualifications  to  GAZETTE  TELE¬ 
GRAPH,  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

wanted  by  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
NEWS-SENTINEL.  Permanent  position 
for  a  man  who  can  intelligently  sell, 
make  good  layouts  and  write  copy. 
Not  interested  in  high  pressure  sales 
men  or  floaters.  Excellent  proposition 
and  opportunity  for  steady,  reliable 
man.  Give  complete  details  in  first 
letter  as  to  experience,  personal  his¬ 
tory,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Write  F.  E.  Bennett,  Advertising 
Director,  NEWS-SENTINEL,  Fort 
Wayne.  Indiana. 


EXPANDING  department!  Immediate 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  some 
display  advertising  experience  or  vet¬ 
eran  who  can  qualify  for  on-the-job 
training  program.  Herald- Press,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Indians. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Somewhere  in  the  Sontheast  there 
must  be  a  young  man  presently  work¬ 
ing  in  the  National  Department  of  a 
newspaper  who  it  seeking  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  To  such  a 
man  there  it  an  opening,  on  one  of 
the  largest  newspapers  in  the  South¬ 
east,  to  start  as  assistant  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Manager.  For  the 
right  man,  this  position  offers  a  fine 
opportunity.  In  answering  state  your 
age,  number  of  years  experience  and 
all  other  facts  which  will  enable  ns 
to  pass  on  your  qualifications.  Apply 
Box  9148.  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi 
onced  display  advertising  salesman  on 
exclusive  South  TcTcas  daily  due  to 
expansion  of  staff.  Good  starting 
salary  and  opportunity.  Give  all  in 
formation  first  letter.  K.  G.  Paddock, 
Advertising  Director,  Laredo  Times, 
Laredo.  Texas. _ 


MAN  or  perhaps  woman  for  advertis¬ 
ing  on  very  small  mid-west  daily.  Box 
9277.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

OUTSTANDING  UPSTATE  Illinois 
daily  will  soon  have  permanent  berth 
open  for  aggressive  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman.  Must  know 
layout,  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Box  9261,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ONE  OP  OHIO’S  Leading  Newspapers 
is  planning  an  addition  of  several 
members  to  both  General  and  Retail 
Advertising  staffs.  These  are  perma¬ 
nent  positions,  with  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  of  advancement.  Because  of 
housing  conditions,  we  prefer  single 
men  who  have  some  experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  service.  Starting  salary  is 
open,  depending  upon  past  experience. 
Write  Box  9276,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  details,  including  age,  ex- 
perienco,  etc,  and  salary  expectations. 

THE  LORAIN  JOURNAL,  Lorain, 
Ohio,  has  opening  for  aggressive  retail 
advertising  salesman,  who  can  write 
and  lay  out  ads  that  sell.  Top  pay 
for  good  man.  Write  full  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

WANTED — GIRL  to  work  in  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  paper  in  city  of 
15,000.  Must  be  able  to  make  lay¬ 
outs  and  service  accounts.  Write  Box 
9224,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Young  man  qualified  by 
experience  and  record  for  position  as 
National  Advertising  Manager  with 
long-established  progressive.  Indiana 
newspaper.  State  all  qualifications, 
experience  and  record  in  first  letter. 
Box  9193.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Y'OUNG  MAN  experienced  groceries 
and  advertising  to  handle  details  of 
promotion  for  small  grocery  chain. 
Should  have  editorial  and  layout  abil¬ 
ity.  Ability  to  speak  before  clubs, 
etc.,  valuable.  Write,  Sawyer  Stores, 
Inc.,  General  Offices,  Billings,  Mont. 


HELP  WANTEIX-CIRCULATION 


WANTED  —  Subscription  Salesman 
— Florida  daily — Steady — Salary — 

Commission.  Give  background  first 
letter.  Replies  confidential.  Box  9232, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


circulation  MANAGER  wanted, 

five-day  daily.  Must  have  car,  know 
circulatiou  methods  and  be  willing  to 
really  work.  Unusually  good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Write,  wire  or  call 
Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Fayette  Tribune,  Oak 

Hill,  W.  Vs. _ 

MAN  TO  ASSIST  City  Circulation 
Manager  on  evening  newspaper  in 
Eastern  State.  Must  be  promotion 
minded.  Know  operation  of  little 
merchant  plan.  Minimum  of  detail 
work  but  maximum  of  carrier  promo¬ 
tion  effort.  Write  fully  stating  per¬ 
sonal  data,  experience,  enclosing  re¬ 
cent  photo  and  starting  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  9237,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

W. ANTED:  Experienced  newspaper  or 
magazine  salesman.  H.  Hilliker, 
Bloomington  Daily  Herald,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AFTERNOON  DAILY',  city  12,000, 
general  reporting  spot,  single  man, 
under  30  preferred.  Details  including 
availability.  Interview,  photo  to  Nor¬ 
wood  Middleton,  The  South  \\  est 

Times,  Pulaski,  Virginia. _ 

ASSISTANT  picture  editor  wanted  for 
New  England  morning  daily,  six  nights 
per  week.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
staff,  write  captions,  select  photos. 
List  full  details  first  letter.  Box 

9268,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  (10,000  circu¬ 
lation)  wants  young  man  who  knows 
and  likes  sports  side  and  is  capable 
of  breaking  into  city  hall,  courthouse 
beat.  State  salary,  references,  etc. 
Box  9189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN;  prominent  New  England 
morning  daily  has  opening  fur  com¬ 
petent  desk  man  five  nights  per  week. 
State  age,  education,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  9269,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXCELLENT  OPENING  in  women’s 
department  of  big  middle  western 
daily  for  young  woman  who  is  tho¬ 
roughly  experienced  reporter,  versatile 
feature  writer  and  has  at  least  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  make-up  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Please  state  full  details,  en¬ 
close  samples  of  work,  photo  and  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  9239,  Editor  4c  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXPERIENCED  Newsman  wanted  by 
North  Carolina  afternoon  daily.  Pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions,  group  hospital¬ 
ization  and  life  insurance  plan.  Top 
salary,  opiiortunity  for  advancement 
to  right  man.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  9275,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  TELEGRAPH  EDI¬ 
TOR  for  morning  paper.  Permanent  job 
open  only  to  competent  man.  "Top 
salary.  Transportation  will  be  rebated 
to  man  who  can  hold  job.  Send  ap¬ 
plication  airmail.  Idaho  Statesman, 

Boise,  Idaho. _ 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  alert  young 
Editorial  Man  qualified  to  take  over 
City  Desk  Situation  on  aggressive 
Western  Pennsylvania  Daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  5,000.  Write 
Box  9194.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

INTERMOUNTAIN  EVENING  PAPER 
has  steady  position  for  experienced 
society  editor.  Job  requires  experience 
medium  sized  city  with  layout  ability 
and  responsibility  for  own  assign¬ 
ments  and  page.  Good  salary  and 
transportation  to  person  accepted. 
Give  all  details  of  experience  and  in¬ 
clude  tear  sheets  your  society  page. 
Box  9206..  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAN  or  woman  to  edit  copy  and  write 
principal  news  on  very  small  mid-west 
daily.  Box  9278,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


REPORTER  for  general  assignments. 
Midwest  Daily  in  community  of  40,- 
000.  Experience  preferred.  Permanent 
job.  Box  9257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  COMBINATION  newspa¬ 
per  sports  editor  and  radio  sports  an¬ 
nouncer  thoroughly  familiar  with  base¬ 
ball,  football  and  basketball.  Will 
write  and  edit  sports  page  afternoon 
daily.  Town  of  18,000  and  RB  broad¬ 
cast  daily  15  minute  sports  program, 
plus  play  by  play  broadcast  over 
newspaper  owned  station  located  in 
Southeastern  section,  starting  at  $50 
per  week.  Give  full  details  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9240,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  job  pressman  to  on 
. B  and  RKJE  FEEDER 


erate  KELLY'  anu  xvxvjc,  rtJSDj-o 
Good  pay.  Permanent  position.  Herald 

Pasco,  Washington. _ 

PRESS.MAN,  rotary,  color  work,  OhiJ 
Union  Shop,  address  communiciiinn.’ 
to  Box  9233,  Editor  &  Publisher 
WANTED:  HEAD  MACHINIST^ 
machine  plant;  most  all  26’8  and’so’. 
Two  Ludlows.  Evening  and  Kundxv 
paper.  37)4  hours,  vacation,  sick  J. 
cident  and  hospitalization.  All  io. 
quiries  confidential.  Box  9271  Editn. 
4c  Publisher.  ' 

HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEduf 

PHOTO-LIBRARIAN  for  news  serTHT 
Excellent  opportunity  for  alert  pertoii 
with  photo  experience.  Religious  Nevi 
Service,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
MU  4-1463. 

UTERART  AGENCT  SERVIQ 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENOY,  Arli 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  markettd. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  Manager,  Pacific  CoMt 
Daily,  age  39.  10  years  Manager  top 
performance.  Reasonable  salary.  Spe¬ 
cial  ability  Production,  Buyer,  Photo¬ 
engraving  and  Advertising.  Experieiei 
on  newspapers  6,000  to  30,000.  Top 
record.  Present  position  eliminated 
by  sale.  Box  9191,  Editor  &  Publiiher. 

BUSINESS- Advertising  Manager.  10 
years  advertising-business  office  ex¬ 
perience  large  and  small  dailies  toeki 
change  by  own  choice.  Last  10  yean 
business-advertising  manager  6,000 
daily.  Splendid  record.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Married;  41;  veteran.  Strictest 
confidence.  Box  9213,  Editor  i  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Or  business  manager  or  assistant 
to  publisher.  Good  knowledge  en¬ 
tire  operation,  especially  strong 
on  advertising  and  circulation. 
Unusual  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  difficult  situation.  Par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  paper  need¬ 
ing  rebuilding,  or  hot  competi¬ 
tive  town.  18  years’  experience, 
finest  references.  $12,000  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  9230,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PICTURE  EXECUTIVE 
With  present  employer,  a  major  win 
service,  7  years.  Reasons  promptiai 
change  will  bear  the  most  searchisi 
scrutiny.  Box  9159,  Editor  A  PnV 

lisher. _ _ 

TOP  MANAGING  or  editorial  post  on 
small  or  medium  western  daily.  Age 
36,  12  years  editor-publisher  prise- 

winning,  profitable  ABC  weeklies. 
State  and  district  press  association 
pre.sidont,  civic  leader,  good  mixer, 
know  all  phases  of  operation.  $5200 
minimum.  Box  9256,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. 

LOYALTY  FOR  SALE 

GOOD  COMPANY  MAN  wants  green 
light  to  go  the  limit  as  gennsl  man¬ 
ager  or  publisher's  assistant  in  a  one- 
owner  newspaper-radio  combination  in 
city  of  50,000  to  100,000.  Sound 
conservative  record  on  two  newspapers 
only,  of  24  years’  experience  at  39. 
Journalism  degree,  radio  engineering 
certificate,  printer,  pressman,  engra¬ 
ver,  writer,  layout  man,  speaker,  fra¬ 
ternal  member,  several  awards. 
Friendly  references  from  space  and 
time  buyers  who  count.  Likes  competi¬ 
tive  selling,  the  tougher,  the  better. 
Now  directing  hard  hitting  staff  of  28. 
Financially  solvent  and  would  lika 
chance  to  acquire  stock.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  important,  not  the  salary. 
Popular  in  my  present  connection,  so 
cun  go  to  work  now,  or  next  year, 
or  any  time  thereafter.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  some 
time,  or  wish  to  retire,  I  would  be  a 
good  company  man  for  you.  your  in¬ 
terests,  and  your  profits.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  come  visit  with  you  and  no  obliga¬ 
tion  attached.  You  can’t  lose,  an 
have  the  young  lady  w-ritc  Box  9285, 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED — 

administrative _ 

who  know  tin-  newspapiT  bu»i- 
.vailabl.-  ia  »"  'l»y»  goo'l 

iil»  »eDii  wwkly  or  small  daily  to 
'  Would  like  option  to  buy, 

HSf  will  coDsiili-r  all  offers.  Box 

$041  Editor  &  rublisher. _ 

“^SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

advertising _ 


riToK  PRtiMOTION  MAN.  tt  years 
,0D  Sdenry  experience,  copy,  layout, 
Zlttclion.  puhlicity.  ‘J?TY»e<-d  na- 
i^Msl  accounts;  done  little  direct 
'llin*.  College  graduate.  27.  en|iag- 
"  personality  and  appeuranc*'.  Box 

ffsn  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

^VERTISING- Veteran,  College  wants 
rJk  where  good  copywriting  ability 
nto  future  on  agency,  weekly  shop- 
xr  or  daily  in  or  near  New  York 
Have  printing  prix'ess  know  how. 
9262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lOJ  - -  • 

TpfERTIHINO  &  SALES  PROMO- 
TIO.N  M.^N — Agency,  Bales,  merchan- 
lisirig,  niarketinjt,  field  research,  ad 
■irodiiCtion  experience;  sales  planning, 
i,,l,r  aids.  eti'.  College;  vet;  31 — 
jrrhrably  Ni-w  Jersey.  Box  9273.  Kdi- 
i(ir  k  Publisher _ 


iPltR'l'lSlAG,  business  office,  circu- 
iliou  trained  newspaper  man,  now 
kusinesa  manager,  6,200  daily  wants 
torkiug  interest  in  small  daily  with 
iier  opportunity  lull  ownership. 
Cipthle  complete  management.  22 
fears'  experience.  Personable;  40; 
leiertu;  splendid  record.  Box  0212. 
editor  A  Publisher. 
iDVERTISING  manager; 
jloyed,  seeks  similar  connection  with 
.ire  daily.  Capable  Director;  experi- 
rottd  in  selling,  writing,  lay-out. 
Silary  open.  Write  Box  9100,  Kditor 
i  Publisher. _ 


flASSIFIED  LINAGE  BUILDER 
louig,  alert  manager  with  the  experi- 
ire  drive,  ideas,  enthnsia.sm  and 
iiowhow  necessary  to  develop  lin^e, 
.itrease  revenue.  Proven  ability.  Top 
shreDres.  Seek  position  offering  ad- 
uirement  and  salary  in  accordance 
nth  ability  to  produce.  Box  9245. 
idilor  A  Publisher. _ 


c.t.M.  WOULD  LIKE  to  hear  from 
iduiive,  first  or  strong  second  paper 
hat  aeeds  classified  or  assistant  C. 
.1.  M.  Profits  increased  very  sub- 
itintlall^  last  few  years  with  stiff 
ompstilion.  Middle  age— ample  ex- 
>rieiioe.  Kindly  state  what  informa* 
I'l  you  will  require.  Box  9236,  Edi 
If  k  Publisher. _ 


'Wl/D  like  to  hear  from  paper  that 
•  il!  pay  minimum  of  f  120  for  C..\.M. 
•'.at  increased  lineage  300Y+.  Box 
?214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CARTOONISTS 


SPORT  CARTOONIST.  Excellent 
'tekfroand.  Former  professional 
'"«tball  player  Box  9129.  Editor  t 
Pibliiher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTEl^ 
CIRCULATION 


A  CONDITION  EXISTING 
•'isrraa  I  am  unhappy  in  my  present 
aitioa  as  uirculiition  inanuger  and 
•r  entire  employment  having  bei-n  in 
ill  held  I  would  appreciate  confideti- 
4l  correspondence  relative  to  an  op- 
rtnnity  to  locate  elsew  hen-  -being 
iqieMive — having  ability  good  char 

Kter— neat — enjoy  detail — know  1  can 
io  I  job  where  a  well  done  job  is 
ipprecinted.  Box  9259,  Editor  A  Pub- 
■liber. 

rutClLATION  MANAGER,  2u  years' 
'rperimee,  aggressive,  indu.strious.  in 
jiiHle  thirties.  Universitv  ediic.-itioii. 
iiorough  knowledge  of  A.  B.  C.  Ex- 
''llent  little  merchant  plan,  Recog 
litN  promotion  exjiert.  Qualified  ne- 
litistor  on  union  problems.  Good 
Jfnonnel  man.  Experienueil  all  phases 
irrnlntion  work  on  metropolitan  daily, 
biilible  on  thirty  day  notiee.  Only 
ifthinge  in  20  years.  Refereiic.-s  and 
ioto  on  request.  Will  tly  for  inter- 
ev.  Replies  confidential  Box  9272, 
-nilor  A  Publisher. 


^MPETENT,  experienced  cin-iilatioi 
annger,  take  full  charge,  now  etii 
■'JBd,  available  March  first,  go  any 
bent  references,  write  Hoi 
”0  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ALERT,  yuun;^  college  graduate,  vet¬ 
eran,  trained  111  editorial  work,  press 
photography  and  publicity,  experienced 
in  feature  writing,  will  be  available  in 
June.  No  objections  to  location.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Box  9226,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

AisEKT  b  .ALE  man.  Graduates  this 
June.  Will  go  anywhere  for  newspa¬ 
per  job.  Has  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9182,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN-Photogra- 
phi-r,  skillful  at  following  orders;  post- 

office  Box  1425,  Durham.  N.  C. _ 

CAPABLE  reporter,  rewriter.  4  years’ 
experieuce.  Want.s  newspaper,  maga- 
line  spot.  Box  9207,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CHANCE  to  work  hard,  advance, 
sought  on  medium  midwest  daily  or 
radio  by  young  woman,  over  year 
varied  experience  small  daily,  college 
degree.  Box  9178.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OOPVREADER,  feature  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  or  combination.  College 
and  University  graduate  with  ten 
years’  experience.  Now  employed  but 
can  come  at  once.  Wire  H.  .A.  Carl¬ 
ton,  154  East  Washington,  Uriando, 

Florida. _ 

COPY  READER  REWRITE,  good  on 
Rim  or  in  Slot;  at  typewriter  or  desk; 
40,  Married.  Best  references.  Box 

9208,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DON'T  read  this  unless  you  need  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  with  college  de- 
grec».  Box  9200,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

of  well-known  weekly  seeks  per¬ 

manent  position  with  sound  pro- 
I  gressive  rountry  or  suburban 

newspaper  in  Kiistt'rn  communi¬ 
ty.  Experienced  in  all  editorial 

departments  and  in  community 

life.  Young,  married,  veteran. 

Box  9226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  weekly  newspaper.  40,0<Ui 
.ABC.  available.  Tlioroiigli  knowledge 
editing,  feature  and  news  writing, 
make-up.  Metropolitan  New  York.  Box 

9246.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  .Assistant,  young  woman 
with  excellent  knowledge  Russian, 
French,  German.  Turkish  languages, 
world  political  and  economie  affairs, 
free  lance  writer,  reporter,  researcher. 
4  years  overseas  experience  desires 
steady  position  with  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity 
in  editorial,  public  relations,  publicity 
or  foreign  advn-tising  fields.  Box 
92.52.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
15  years’  experience  seeks  positiou 
with  newspaper  or  magazine.  Married, 
34,  excellent  record  and  qualifications. 
Experienced  editorial  and  feature 
writer,  reporter,  rewriteinan.  makeup 
editor,  ete.  Formerly  Paris  bureau 
chief  and  Middle  East  correspondent 
KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS.  London 
Sunday  'nines.  New  York  metropolitan 
daily.  AVill  go  anywhere.  Box  9225, 
Editor  A  PuMIslier. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT — 3';  years 
news  ageney  and  pietnre  magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  Itesearch  and  writing.  Em¬ 
ployed.  .“si-eks  opportunity  with 
young,  growing  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  9132.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  OX  WEEK¬ 
LY  or  small  daily  sought  by  young 
jonrnalisni  graduate  with  sixth  sense 
for  spotting  news.  Box  9163.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _  _ 

EQUll’PED  with  '46  jouniiilism  B..A. 
Conditioned  by  01  newspain-rs.  In¬ 
terested  in  house  organs,  weeklies  or 
small  dailies.  Box  92.5.5,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER 

Author  articli’.t  in  )ar;:i‘Nt  iiiHpra/inrs. 
I'X-C^oast  staffer  Look  iu:i};aziii<‘. 
M(J-M  Studio  publicist.  25  years 
newspaper  oflitinir  and 
seeks  writing:  joi»  anywhrr**.  Capable 
on  business,  personality,  ffenoral  arti¬ 
cles  and  eflitorials.  Manner  Wliite, 
172.'>  Liberty  St..  I^a  Crosse,  Wis. 


W.XNTKI):  (Mianee  to  break  into  news¬ 
paper  work  ill  New  York  area  in  any 
rapacity:  journalism  student,  24.  am- 
bitioui.  Believe  I  have  reporting  tal* 
♦•nt  :  have  reft’r»>nee.  Rox  9280.  Kditor 
\  INiblishor. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  .A6SI.ST.AXT  —  Girl, 
printing-publishing  experience,  some 
college,  seeks  position  New  York  City. 
Box  9244.  Editor  A  I’ubli'her. 

E  ASH  ION  REPORTER.  Experience  re- 
]>ortiug.  merchandising,  editing,  proof¬ 
reading,  rewrite,  publicity,  styling. 
General  market  knowledge.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  trade  or  consumer  publi¬ 
cation.  New  York  City.  Box  9095, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FIRST  RANK  editor  who  has  nice 
spot  but  is  tired  of  easy  going  wants 
tough  editorial  assignment  with  vigor¬ 
ous  outfit.  Interested  only  in  real  job 
that  demands  real  ability.  Box  9109, 

Editor  A  Publisher _ 

GAL  REPORTER — Experienced  gov¬ 
ernment,  police  reporting,  feature  and 
general  assignment  on  midwest  dally, 
anxious  to  get  buck  to  work.  Box  9120, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  would  like  society  or  news 
position.  Prefer  middle  west  or  west 
small  city  daily.  Box  9243,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

I  HAVE  brains,  ability,  and  energy. 
Want  reporting  job  on  live  daily. 
Personable,  married,  24.  BJ  Wiscon¬ 
sin  this  month.  Top  grade...  Army 
and  organization  paper  ex^rienee.  Go 
snpvhere.  Box  9254,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher.  _ 

I  H.AVE  worked  25  years  as  reporter, 
editor,  foreign  correspondent;  topped 
by  four  years  as  radio  news  commen¬ 
tator.  Although  profitably  employed, 
I  am  looking  for  big  responsible  job. 
Preferably  where  there’s  sunshine  and 
healthful  environment  for  my  wife 
and  young  son  for  next  20  years. 
Please  write  to  Box  9195,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

KENTUCKY  —  VIRGINIA  —  WEST 
VIRGINIA  EDITORS  on  lookout  fur 
an  assistant.  Businessman,  ex-sports 
editor  Ohio  daily  wishes  to  tie  into 
alert  weekly.  Single.  26,  Marshal  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Box  1606.  Huntington, 

West  Virginia. _ 

LITEK.IRV,  research  and  department 
store  experience,  young  woman  desires 
to  break  into  editorial,  rewrite, 
fashion  writing.  Box  9265,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

MAN. AGING  EDITOR  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record  in  medium-sized  field  wants 
better  opportunity.  Long  experience. 
University  graduate.  Active  in  com¬ 
munity  alTairs.  Highest  references.  Can 
arrange  interview.  Box  9203,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  of  lively  Mid-West 
weekly  seeks  reportiug  spot  with  small 
or  medium  daily  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  England.  Five  years’ 
experience  daily,  weekly,  public  re¬ 
lations.  Can  double  as  photographer- 
rejMirter.  Journalism  graduate.  Age 
27;  married;  no  children.  Box  9205. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  W^OMAN,  4  years’  met¬ 
ropolitan,  small  town  experience, 
wants  job  reporting,  rewriting,  edit¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City.  Box  9220,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

POLITICS  PRIMARY  INTEREST,  25, 
alert,  dependable  man,  now  on  New 
York  City  Daily.  Desires  to  learn 
from  bottom  up  at  Washington  Bnreau 
or  similar  beat.  Speed  Steno,  college. 
Box  9160.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  9  months  experience  in 
police  beat,  thrt-e  months  gt-neral  as¬ 
signment.  25.  1!  A.  Degree.  Now 
employed.  Go  anywheri-  Box  9267. 
Editor  A  Publisher _ 

REPORTER  —  .Several  y.-ai-s'  all- 
around  experiem-e ;  four  yc.ars  on  .New 
A  ork  Daily.  Loeation  not  important. 
Box  9251,  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 

REPORTER:  trade  papers,  tmall  town 
dailies ; 

EE.ATURE  ARTICLE  WRITER:  ua 
tional  magazines,  syndicates,  national 
Sunday  supplement s.  trade  papi-rs; 
EDITOR:  trade  w-.-,  klies.  small  town 
dailies. 

FULL  details,  pleas,-,  job.  coinmunity, 
acroniiiiodations.  first  letter.  Box 
9242.  Editor  A  Piililislier. 

REPORTER,  desk  man  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily:  B.B.A..  B.J.,  M.A. 
ill  jonrnalisni  U.  of  Missouri.  Limited 
experience:  knowledge  all  phases  re¬ 
porting,  features,  editing,  photogra- 
pliy.  Box  9229.  Ed’tor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


I  REPORTER,  experienced  all  phases 
I  news  work.  Former  sports  writer  for 
!  top  wire  service.  Location  not  import¬ 
ant.  Box  9133,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
SPORTS  EDITOR— age  35.  Ten  yeart 
sports  editor  Wisconsin  daily.  Loat 
five  years  spent  on  sports  staffs  of 
four  Chicago  dailies.  Now  employed 
but  would  like  to  leave  Chicago. 
Please  write  Box  9167,  Editor  A  Pab- 
lisher. 

TOO  MUCH  COLD  WEATHKRI 
Tiqi  desknisu  and  rewrite,  20  years 
New-  York  and  Chicago  experience, 
wants  job  in  warm  climate.  Small 
town  preferred  with  good  awimming 
and  boating.  Box  9124,  Editor  A  Pub 

liaher. _ 

TK.ADE,  union,  daily  newspapers  and 
periodicals --do  you  need  general  and. 
special  coverage  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see.  Box  9185,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED:  reporting  Job  leading  to 
political  and  labor  re^rting  on  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Informed,  vigor¬ 
ous,  resourceful  manager  national 
commercial  w-eekly  wants  to  return  to 
editorial  work.  Former  editor  of 
radio  trade  journal;  one  time  CBS 
newswriter.  Masters  degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  from  Columbia  University. 
B.A  degree-Msjor:  economics  and  polit¬ 
ical  science.  Investigation  and  re¬ 
search  experience.  Age  32.  Box  9217. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WHITE  HOUSE  correspondent  for  na 
tional  ni-ws  agency  seeks  grass  root.-- 
mb  with  real  future.  Have  covered 
Truman  on  all  his  domestic,  fureigi, 
trips.  Five  years’experience  on  every 
beat  in  Washington.  Young,  ambi 
tiuus.  go  anywhere.  College  graduate. 
Box  9234,  Editor  A  Publi.sher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  EDITOR-WRITER, 
Wellesley  graduate ;  6  years  magazine 
experience;  articles,  features,  blurbs, 
caption,  layout,  make-up,  tyiragraphy 
Imagination,  initiative,  executive  abili¬ 
ty.  New  York  City.  Box  9118,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

SITUATIONS  WAMTED- 
MECHANICAL 

COMPOSING  ROOM  foreraanship  in 
California.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  23  years  on  large  daily.  5  years 
on  desk.  38  years  old,  aggressive,  well 
Versed  on  union  law-.  Best  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  9167,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher. 

ENORAVER  with  ten  years  all  around 
newspaper  experience,  plus  commer¬ 
cial  shop  experience,  desires  position 
as  foreman  or  engraver.  Box  9114, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

W  .ANTED— Foreman  or  Mechanical 
Superintendent’s  position  on  West 
Coast.  Will  go  anywhere,  have  been 
St  the  business  21  years,  43  years 
of  age.  Union,  knows  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  printing  game.  Box 
9227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ INSTRUCTORS _ 

JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR  in  east¬ 
ern  college  or  university.  Five  years’ 
experience  daily,  weekly  and  public 
relations  work.  Currently  writing 
thesis  fur  M.  A.  Now  employed  as 
news  editor.  Desires  return  to  east. 
"Top  references.  Married;  27;  no 
children.  Box  9204,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

ONE  OF  country’s  best  newsphotog- 
raphers  with  15  years’  experience 
wants  job  supervising  staff,  developing 
assignments  and  helping  with  over¬ 
all  output.  Box  9098.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Former  Marin. 

Corps  Photo  Officer  and  Pilot.  Experi 
euce  publicity,  aerials,  spotnews.  Ex 
pert  color  man.  Own  4x5  Oraphi-' 
outfit.  New  York  area  preferred.  Bos 
9266,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  REUTIONS 

FIVE  years  newspaper,  publicity  ex 
perience  including  Sunday  editorship 
University  graduate.  Desire  connec¬ 
tion  with  Chicago.  New  York  or 
Washington  firm.  Address  Box  9263. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

IN  A  JAN.  24  editorial.  Editor 

&  Publisher  said  “left-wing  1 
critics  wiil  attempt  to  belittle  i 
and  block  the  project”  of  the  i 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Associa-  ^ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association  ' 
of  Advertising  Agencies  to  in-  i 
crease  public  understanding  of  » 
the  American  economic  system.  ' 

How  right  we  were! 

George  Seldes,  author  of  “In 
Fact,”  recently  revealed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  many  Red  Fronts  and 
a  "tool  of  the  Communists,”  has  i 
sounded  the  tocsin  for  the  at 
tack.  He  devoted  the  major 
part  of  his  Feb.  9  issue  to  a 
propaganda  attack  on  the  proj-  ' 
ect  entitled:  “Billion-S  Ad  Cam-  , 
paign  to  Hoax  U.S.  Begins  This 
Month.  Using  Slogan  Popular¬ 
ized  by  Hitler.”  The  subhead 
on  the  editorial  says:  “Mon¬ 
opoly,  Cartel,  Anti-Labor  Cor¬ 
porations,  Contribute  to  Big 
Propaganda  Attack  on  Public 
Thinking.” 

Not  sticking  too  closely  to 
the  facts,  Seldes  says  “the  an¬ 
nounced  main  purpose  of  this 
most  ambitious  propaganda 
campaign  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  is  to  sell  the  American 
people  the  slogan  ‘free  enter¬ 
prise'  as  the  ‘American  Way 
of  Life’  ”.  He  says  the  pro¬ 
gram  is:  “1.  To  propagandize 
free  enterprise.  2.  'To  attack 
labor.  3.  To  protect  big  busi¬ 
ness.  4.  To  whitewash  big  busi¬ 
ness.  5.  To  propagandize  away 
the  most  glaring  fact  of  1945- 
48:  the  greatest  profiteering  by 
the  corporations  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  6.  To  propagand¬ 
ize  the  Republican  Party  policy 
on  taxes.  7.  To  perpetuate  the 
hoax  that  management  is  will¬ 
ing  to  make  friends  with  labor. 

8.  To  protect  monopoly.” 

To  anyone  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee’s  prospectus.  nothing 
could  be  a  more  glaring  distor¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  mention  of  “free 
enterprise”  in  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign.  Instead  of  “attacking 
labor”  the  project  attempts  to 
show  labor  its  stake  in  the 
American  economic  system  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  some  la¬ 
bor  leaders.  There  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  “protect”  or  “white¬ 
wash”  big  business;  the  cam¬ 
paign  points  out  the  workings 
of  a  free  economy  on  wages, 
prices  and  profits.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  wages  to  profits,  and  an 
explanation  of  why  there  must 
be  the  latter,  is  described,  but 
there  is  no  alibi  for  “extraordi¬ 
nary  profits.”  (No  one  yet  has 
portrayed  current  high  profits 
in  their  true  perspective:  their 
relations  to  doLar  sales.) 


Press  Center 

Toronto,  Can. — The  principal 
news  -  distributing  center  of 
Canado — head  office  of  the 
Canadian  Press  —  is  to  be 
housed  in  its  own  building  in 
downtown  Toronto. 


(  For  instance.  General  Motors' 
1947  profit  was  $213  million, 
probably  a  new  high.  But  prof¬ 
its  increased  32';r  over  1941 
while  payrolls  were  up  70' r  and 
sales  were  up  48'; .  In  other 
words,  in  1947  GM  profits 
amounted  to  7.9  cents  on  each 
sales  dollar.  During  1942-1945  it 
was  5  cents  and  the  1921-41  rate 
was  12.9  cents.) 

Seldes’  last  three  points,  like 
the  above,  are  just  herrings. 
They  bear  no  relation  whatso 
ever  to  what  is  trying  to  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

Seldes  plays  heavily  on  the 
term  “free  enterprise"  in  his 
diatribe  against  the  campaign 
charging  that  the  term  “was 
coined  by  Hitler”  in  1920  and 
“came  into  general  use  fol.ow- 
ing  the  first  Congress  of  the 
NAM  after  the  election  of  FDR 
in  1932.” 

It’s  strange  that  Seldes’  latest 
book.  “1,000  Americans,”  which 
came  out  in  Januar.v,  also 
played  heavily  on  the  term 
“free  enterprise”  charging  it 
was  created  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  as 
“a  semantic  trick  to  take  the 
curse  off  the  ill-fated  term  ‘cap¬ 
italism’  after  the  breakdown  of 
1929”  but  never  mentioning  Hit¬ 
ler  as  the  author. 

In  that  book,  Seldes  calls 
“free  enterprise”  “the  homeric 
laugh  of  the  century." 

*  *  * 

A  LIT’TLE  further  insight  into 

Seldes’  latest  book  will  be  of 
benefit  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  still  take  his  words  at  face 
value. 

His  third  chapter  is  entitled 
“J.  P.  Morgan  Stops  the  St. 
Lawrence  River”  and  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  large  corpo¬ 
rations.  banks  and  private  pow¬ 
er  interests  have  controlled  the 
press,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  U.  S.  Senate 
in  blocking  the  Seaway  Project. 

Seldes  did  note  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  were  also 
opposed  to  the  project,  but  he 
made  no  point  of  it  and  did  not 
elaborate.  And  judging  from 
the  amount  of  stuff  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  it  is  unusual  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Engineers  voiced  its  op 
position  about  the  same  time  a 
representative  of  the  UMW  was 
heard.  Not  so  long  ago  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO  longshoremen  also 
expressed  their  disapproval  of 
the  proposed  Seaway. 

Nor  does  Seldes  note  the  sup¬ 
port  given  the  project  by  some 
sections  of  big  business.  For 
instance,  the  National  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Association  favors  it. 
Julius  H.  Barnes  of  Duluth,  a 
former  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  head 
of  the  Association.  Included  in 
its  membership  are  Henry  Ford 
II,  who  needs  no  biography: 
Eric  Johnston,  another  former 
U.  S.  C.  of  C.  president;  and 
Owen  D.  Young,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Electric. 

All  of  which  doesn’t  help 
Seldes’  argument. 


Editorial  Writers 
Start  Own  Paper 

Washington  —  In  the  works 
since  last  October,  the  new 
mimeograph  letter  for  members 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  has  made  its 
bow  under  the  title  of  The  Mast¬ 
head.  Its  editor  is  Richard  West 
of  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  publish  it 
every  two  months.  Helping 
West  in  preparing  material  are 
H.  Clay  Tate,  Bloomington 
'Ill.)  Pantograph,  and  John 
Cline.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Phila.  Inquirer 
Staffers  Get 
Annual  Awards 

Philadelphia. — Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  this 
week  announced  the  third  an¬ 
nual  M.  L.  Annenberg  Memorial 
Awards  to  editorial  employes 
for  journalistic  excellence  in 
1947. 

The  winners: 

Reporting  —  $500  —  Owen  F. 
McDonnell,  for  series  on  traffic 
safety,  “Stop  That  Slaughter.” 

Newswriting  —  $500 — Ivan  H. 
Peterman,  for  Oct.  7  article  on 
the  United  Nations. 

Photograph  —  $250  —  Edward 
Freeman,  for  picture  captioned 
“Mother  Screaming  for  Son 
After  He  Pleads  Guilty  in 
Slaying.” 

Cartoon — $250 — Hugh  Hutton, 
for  July  8  cartoon  entitled 
“Must  We  Always  Play  with 
Toys?” 

Headline — $250 — Harry  Hoff¬ 
man,  for  “Senator  Makes  Aid 
Plan  C.ear  As  Schuylkill  Silt.” 

Editorial — $250 — Harold  Wei- 
gand,  for  “Stop  These  Youths 
Before  They  Kill.” 

Five  additional  awards  of 
$200  each  were  made  for  work 
of  special  merit  in  other  edi¬ 
torial  departments  as  follows: 

Leo  Riordan.  executive  sports 
editor,  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
motions  for  Inquirer  Charities. 

E.  S.  Banks,  financial  editor, 
for  special  editions. 

John  M.  McCullough,  column¬ 
ist.  for  story  of  March  7,  which 
led  to  bringing  the  1948  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention  here. 

Richard  J.  O’Keefe  and  Kqs 
Semonski,  feature  writers,  di¬ 
vide  one  award  for  their  series 
of  articles,  “Story  Behind  John 
L.  Lewis.” 

Joseph  E.  Molloy,  librarian, 
for  building  up  the  Inquirer 
library  to  a  point  where  it  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  libraries  in  the 
country.  _ _ 


First  Negroes 
Going  on  Cruise 
With  President 

Washington  —  For  the  firs- 
time  in  history.  Negro  newspa¬ 
permen  will  be  accedited  to  the 
press  group  accompanying  the 
President  on  an  official  tou- 
when  Mr.  Truman  leaves  Feb 
20  for  Key  West,  and  then  a 
Caribbean  tour. 

The  colored  journalists  are  P 
Bernard  Young,  Jr.,  editor-in 
chief  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Jow 
nal  and  Guide,  and  Llewelra 
A.  Coles,  editor  of  the  Colum 
bus  ( O.  >  Ohio  State  Newi 
Coles  will  also  represent  the 
member  papers  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa 
tion.  Both  are  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Young  in  1946  was  co-winner 
of  the  first  Willkie  Journalise 
Award  for  objective  reporting  in 
recognition  of  his  coverage  of 
the  United  nations  Conference 
in  1945  at  San  Francisco,  and  in 
1947  received  from  Presiden; 
Truman  the  Willkie  Journalisrti 
Award  for  public  service,  won 
by  the  Journal  and  Guide  for 
an  expose  of  educational  defi 
ciencies  in  Princess  Anne 
County,  Va. 

Covered  Bikini  Test 

In  1944  Young  went  to  Li 
beria,  Sierre  Leone,  Gold  Coast 
Nigeria,  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa  as  a  member  of  a  com 
mission  authorized  by  Presiden; 
Roosevelt  to  make  a  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  survey.  In 
the  summer  of  1946  he  was  one 
of  two  Negroes  accredited  to  the 
Joint  Task  Force  which  eon 
ducted  atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bi 
kini,  and  during  the  war  wasac 
credited  as  a  war  correspondent 
just  before  accepting  the  Afri 
can  assignment.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  National  Negro  Press  As 
sociation,  more  familiarly  known 
as  the  NNPA  News  Service,  a 
cooperative  news-gathering 
agency. 

Representing  the  third  genera 
tion  of  his  family  to  engage  in 
newspaper  work.  Young  was 
given  a  scholarship  award  and 
gold  key  in  1929  while  at  Ohio 
State  University  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  professional  journalis 
tic  fraternity.  He  was  the  first 
of  his  race  so  honored. 

Coles,  in  addition  to  being 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Ohio 
State  News,  one  of  the  leading 
weeklies  of  the  Middle  West,  is 
vice-president  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa 
tion.  He  has  engaged  in  nep 
paper  work  since  his  graduation 
from  Ohio  State  in  the  earlyjOs 


0REMLIN. 

Any  question  so  complex  that  it  arouses  con- 
troversy— even  stimulates  little  tempermental  m 

rows,  and  often  ends  in  a  free-for-all— is  an  . 

ugly  Gremlin.  We’ve  known  people  who  grew  to  f 
despise  each  other  because  of  hot  debate.  The 
Haskin  Informatiim  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  a  newspaper  feature  nicely  geared  to  get  rid 
o’  Gremlins.  I 

The  Peoria  Morning  Star  (M-31,341 ;  S-80,843) 
has  renewed  its  contract  for  The  Haskin  Service. 
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You  don’t  ride  two  bikes 
when  one  is  enough  .  .  • 


Why  pay  for  duplicate  electric  systems 
where  one  will  do  the  fob? 


One  of  America’s  greatest  assets  is 
the  network  of  electric  company  trans¬ 
mission  lines  that  carry  li^lit  ami 
power  to  nearly  every  corner  of  the 
nation. 

Some  |»cople  in  {rovernment  want 
to  hiiihl  dupliaitiiifi  systems,  at  heavy 
cost  to  you  ami  other  taxpayers,  in¬ 
stead  of  iisin"  these  ready-made  net¬ 
works  to  distrihute  electricity  made 
at  government  dams.  Transmission 


0!NE  IIOI'K  I*.\TKK.  iVw  time  f»r  thr  Electric  Hour  — 
Thk  IIuim  or  ('.H4Raf.  ^iinflavs.  5:30  I*.  M.^EST,  CBS, 


lines  cost  many  thousands  nf  d«»llars 
«  nii/f/ 

l\>wer  produced  at  govcrmncnt- 
hnilt  dams  should  In;  sold,  without 
s|K*cial  privilege  or  discrimination, 
to  the  existing  |M>wer  systems  for 
distrihiition. 

This  will  save  the  expensive 
duplication  of  transmission  facilities, 
help  to  co-ordinate  the  entire  jiower 
supply  of  each  geographical  region. 


and  assure  its  widest  possible  use  at 
the  lowest  practical  rates. 

Aliy  savings  made  |M>ssihle  hy  this 
plan  should  he  passed  along  to  the 
users  of  electricity,  under  regulation 
hy  State  Cionunissions  or  other  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  regulatory  bodies. 
This  will  assure  all  the  lienefits  of 
river  development  and  hydro-jMiwer 
w  ithout  the  added  ex{K*nse  of  govern¬ 
ment  duplication. 


It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  facts  about  your  electric  service, 
and  to  ours  to  have  you  know  them.  That’s  why  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  published  by  America’s  business-managed ,  tax- paying 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies.* 


W»»e<J  In  n.  S.  A. 


•kXames  on  request  jrom  this  magazine 


Factual  studies  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  pres: 

uncork  all  the 
information  about:' 


Other  brand  preferences 


Liquor  sales  of  all  brands 
of  over  21%  alcoholic  content 


Now  you  may  know  Cleveland’s  family  buying 
habits  for  gr<K-enes,  toiletries,  apparel,  appli¬ 
ances,  furniture,  automotive  .supplies.  Ask  for 
the  CLEVELAND  FIOME  INVENTOKY, 
lltb  study  available  March  1st 


by  districts 


Monthly  purchases 


wholesale 


Here  are  inontlily  reports  on  26  grocerv  prod¬ 
ucts  and  periodic  reports  on  25  items  of  ap¬ 
parel.  Ask  for  the  C:LE\'ELAND  CONSUMER 
P.W’EL  studies,  soon  to  1h‘  published. 


This  is  the  most  complete  liquor  rejxirt  available  for  any 
state.  Shows  all  sales  of  all  brands,  dollar  volume  by 
districts.  Includes  wet-and-dry  map.  Ask  for  the  OHIO 
LIQUOR  SALES  ANALYSIS,  published  each  Spring. 


Quarterly  anaivsis  shows  sales  in  342  Census 
'fracts  in  Cuyahoga  Conntv.  Detaile<l  analvses 
bv  makes  and  areas  published  each  Spring. 
■Vsk  for  the  NEW'  CAR  SALES  ANALYSIS. 


What’s  tho  most  loaical  Here  is  a  continuing  service  from  another  of 

Scripps-HoworcTs  graot  test  cities.  Use  it.  It  also  includes 
US6  of  your  Clovoland  Cleveland  Route  Lists  on  food  outlets,  drug  stores,  appliance  stores, 

hardware  stores,  liquor  outlets.  Write  to  the  Gerteral  Advertising 
advOrtlSing  dollar?  offices,  TTm  Oe^and  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NiW  YORK  ....  WerM  T»l*erem  COlUMRUS . Cilinn 

CUVflANO . frail  aNONNATI . fo.t 

PITTSSUROH . Prat,  KmTUCKY . fori 

SAN  FRANOSCO . Naw,  Cevinglen  adition,  Cincinnofi  Fail 

INOIANAFOUS . Fiaiai  KNOXVILlf . Nawi-Sanhnal 


Caaaro*  Advartiiing  Oaporhaanl 


aSO  Park  Av«n«« 


Naw  Varfc 


DENVfR . Kockr  Ml.  Now, 

URMINOHAM . Pori 

MEMPHIS  •  •  •  .  Commarctof  Appoal 
MEMPHIS  ......  Prott'Scimilor 

WASHINGTON . Now, 


EVANSVIllE . 

HOUSTON . ^ 

FORT  WORTH . ..Mb 

ALBUQUERQUE . 

El  PASO . HaraMAP 


Chlcaa#  *  San  PranaiMa  •  Datrait  •  Oncinnati  •  PhilaSalBMa  •  Part 


